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INTRODUCTION 


The Gazetteer of Shahpur District was first compiled by 
Captain (afterwards Sir William) Davies, who carried out the 
Regular Settlement of the Trans-Jhelum tract. It was revised 
and largely re-written by Mr. (now Sir) James Wilson in 1897. 
The present edition is for the most part derived from Mr. Wilson, 
who, in turn, derived the historical sections from Captain Davies. 
The contents have however been re-arranged so as to conform to 
the model i)rescribed in financial Commissioner’s Standing Order 
No. 43, and statistics have been brought as nearly up to date as 
possible. As Mr. Wilson’s Gazetteer gave a remarkably complete 
and interesting account of the district as it existed before the days 
of the perennial canal, and is now out of print, I have studied to 
reproduce in a slightly condensed form the whole of that account 
indicating by contrast the amount of progress made in the past 
twenty years. I fear that the new matter falls far short of the 
old in completeness and lucidity ; for this I can only plead in 
extenuation the fact that I have had no official connection with 
that part of the district in which all the most interesting develop¬ 
ments have come to pass, and have for that part had to rely 
entirely upon the courtesy of officers of various departments for 
my information. The result illustrates once more the rule that 
it is not good to put new cloth on to an old garment. I can only 
hope that my patch-work will serve its purpose till such time as 
the district comes under settlement as a whole, or is officially 
recognized as containing two districts in itself. 

M. 8. LEIGH, 
Settlement Officer, 
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CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—Physical. 

The Shahpur District takes its name from a small town near Nam© of 
the river Jhelum, celebrated for its shrine of Shah Shams ; it is Ovation, 
one of the six districts of the Rawalpindi Division, lies between flnition and 
north latitudes 31° 32' and 32° 41' and between east longitudes 
71° 37' and 73° 18'. It is bounded on the nortli by the Talagang 
Tahsil of the Attock District and by the river Jhelum which 
separates it from the Find Dadan Khan Tahsil , on the east by 
Gujr^t District and by the river Chenab which separates it from 
Gujranwala ; on the south by the Jhang District; and on the 
west by the district of Mianw<41i. Its average length from east 
to west is about 96 miles, and its breadth from north to south 
averages about 50 miles, but varies from 27 miles near the middle 
to 72 miles near the west boundary. According to the measure¬ 
ments of the prolessional survey the area of the district, including 
the rivers, is 4,791 square miles, while according to tho patiodris' 
measurements the area including the rivers is 4,801 square miles. 

It is divided into two nearly equal portions by the river 
Jhelum, the western half eonstituting the Khushab Tahsil, while 
the cis-Jlielum portion is sulj-divided into three tahsils also nearly 
equal in area, the Bhera Tahsil to the east, the Shahpur Tahsil in 
the middle, and the Sargodba Tahsil to the south. 


The district contains only two towns of more than 10,000 
souls, viz., Bhcra and Khushab with a population of 15,202 and 
10,159, respectively. The administrative head-quarters are situated 
at Sargodha near the centre of the Canal Colony. Shahpur stands 
seventh in order of area, and eighteenth in order of population 
among the 28 districts of the Province. It comprises 4’95 

per cent, of the total 


Town. 

Noi 

latltuile. 

! East 

long tude. 

Feet above 
sea-level. 

Bhera 

<• 

82® 28' 

72® 57' 

1 645 

Shahpur 

82® 16' 

72® 81' 

600 

XhuBhdb 

82® 18' 

72® 24' 

800 

Sargodha 

32® 5' 

72® 40' 

610 

Sakesar 

82® 33' 

71® 69' 

4,992 


area, 3 5 per cent, of 
the total population, 
and 2’5 per cent, 
of the urban popu¬ 
lation ot the Bri¬ 
tish territory. The 
latitude, longitude, 
and height in feet 
above the sea, of the 
principal places in 
the district, are 
shown in the margin. 
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With the exception of that portion of the Salt Range, which 
is included in the north of the KhushAb Tahsil, the whole of the 
district forms part of the western basin of the great Indo-Gangetio 
Plain, and lies almost entirely between 550 and 700 feet above 
sea-level, with a gradual slope towards the south-west of about 
IJ feet in the mile, imperooptiblo to the eye. The Ohenab and 
Jhelum rivers, crossing this plain on their way to the Indus and 
the sea, have worn for themselves wide valleys, some 15 or 20 feet 
below the general level, leaving between them a comparatively 
high-lying upland tract called the Bir, while beyond the Jhelum 
and between it and the Indus River is another wide expanse of 
upland, locally known as the Thai. 

The Chenab river, locally known as the Ohanhan, which 
forms the south-eastern boundary of the district for a distance of 
16 miles, must, at some comparatively recent period, have flowed 
considerably to the west of its present bed. At a distance from it to 
the west, varying from 10 to 15 miles, a well-defined bank, known 
locally as the Nakka, separates its valley from the Bar uplands, 
and the tract below this liank is intersected in many places ))y sandy 
channels, small and large, which have evidently been occupied 
by the river at various periods, and are generally known as Budh 
or Budhi, ‘‘ old ” branches of the ri\^er. The most marked 
of them, a hollow about ten feet below the level of the adjoining 
country, and in some places a hundred yards across, meanders 
along just below the high bank itself, and carries some local 
drainage in heavy rains, but is very seldom filled by spills from 
the river. Another, called the Jandra, which leaves the river 
below Midh, sometimes floods a small area on its bank and the 
Halkiwah, which leaves the main channel just above the boundary 
of this district, is too deep to flood any land until after it enters 
the Ghiniot Tahsil. The annual inundations affect only a 
narrow fringe along the river, varying in width from two to six 
miles, and averaging little more than three ; bu< owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil the moisture percolates o a consider¬ 
able distance and benefits land in the neighbourhood of de¬ 
pressions which is not actually covered l)y the floods. The 
soil of the Chenab Valley is generally li^ht and sandy and 
inferior in productive power to the richer loam of the Bar 
uplands and the Jhelum Valley. Moreover the percolation 
of canal water from the irrigated uplands has resulted in a 
serious amount of water-logging and efflorescence of alkali; 
the soil is Iherefore tending to degeneration. In the villages 
near the Nakka Bank, it is better than in those nearer the 
river, having a larger depth of loam above the river sand which 
underlies the whole tract. The deposits left by the annual floods 
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of the Chenab are usually very sandy and much inferior to the chap. i-a. 
rich silt brought down by the Jhelum and some of the other 
Punjab rivers. New alluvion has to be left uncultivated for TheChenab 
some years before it consolidates sufficiently to be worth cultivat' 
ing, and old land is apt to deteriorate. The minimum recorded 
discharge of the Chenab river at Chiniot is 336 cubic feet per 
second, and the ma-ximum about 'z00,000 cubic feet per second 
during the great flood of 20th and 21st July 1893, but in ordinary 
years the discharge varies between 600 and 30,000 cubic feet 
per second. The river is at its lowest from November to Feb¬ 
ruary. It begins to rise in March and attains its maximum 
level in July and August after which it gradually falls. The 
mean gauge level at Chiniot is 584*4 in summer and 584'7 in 
winter. During the last 17 years its height has varied between 
12 7 feet above the mean and 8*71 feet below it. Very little 
advantage was formerly taken of the annual floods in the way 
of making canals in this tract, which had never more than three 
small inundation canals irrigating in the best of years about 
1,000 acres. Since the opening of the Lower Chenab Canal, 
with its weir at Khanki, practically the whole river discharge 
is diverted, in winter, and about 20 per cent, of ordinary flood 
discharge in summer. The opening of the Upper Chenab Canal 
is not expected to affect much alteration in these figures, as the 
surplus supply of the Upper Jhelum Canal will make good the 
extra loss 

During the last 20 years tlie river, which had formerly been 
trending towards the west, has swung back to its former position, 
and now follows closely the boundary between Bhcra Tahsfl and 
Gujranw^la. In the Chenab Valley the underground water- 
level is everywhere near enough to the surface to admit of 
irrigation from wells, and the well water is good and sweet. 

Near the river just outside the belt of cultivation which depends 
directly on the river floods, there is a belt of cultivated land 
thickly studded with wells, each of which is surrounded by a 
clump of fair-sized trees. The water-level here is from 13 to 
20 feet below the surface. This area, which now depends pri¬ 
marily on the river for its prosperity, has been much restricted 
by the construction of the KMdir Feeder and Escape of the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, and a protective embankment at a distance 
from the river which varies from 2 to 8 miles. In the portion 
bf the old Chenab Circle which is commanded by the Khddir 
Feeder, i. c., in the tract about 5 to 10 miles frc)m the river, the 
sub-soil water is between 13 and 19 feet below the natural 
surface. There are 16 villages in this belt, and 8 of these have 
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\ 9 ells at work, irrigating 380 acres only, or less than 2 per cent, 
of the total area irrigated. Above the Nakba Bank the depth 
to water is lietween 21 and 17 feet, gradually decreasing as one 
approaches the Southern Branch of the Canal to 13 feet : in this 
tract 15 villages out of have wells at work, with an area of 
885 acres, or less than 6 per cent of the total area irrigated. 
Thus it will be seen that, except for the narrow strip between 
the river and the flood embankment, tlie Chenab Circle has lost 
its old characteristics, and been caught up in the great canal 
system which has spread all over the once-open uplands known 
as the BAr. 

In 1897, Mr. Wilson described the area dividing the valleys 
of the Jhelura and Chenab in these words :— 

aRcending tlie Nakka Bank we find ourselves on the BAr Uplands, 
which stret‘*h across about ^0 miles to the similar 
T le Bdr Uplaudfl, bank wbicb again dips down into the Jbelum Valley. 

A marked change is noticed in the character of Ihe soil and vegetation. 
Instead of the sandy soil of the riverside we get a good strong loam, 
capable of growing excellent cro])s with sulHcicnt moisture ; but th(‘ water 
level is now at from 50 to 80 feet below the surface and the w-iter 
is gev.erally ])rack'sh and wells are few and far-hot ween. A consider¬ 
able area is cultivated with the aid of the drainage from the neighbouring 
higher ground, lui. by far the greater part of the Baj' is still uncultivated, 
covered with a thick growth of shrubs which seldom attain a size worthy 
of the name of trees, and producing in good seasons an excellent crop of 
grass, whicli forms the sustenance of the large herds of cattle k(;pt by the 
inhabitants of the B])arsely scattered villages. Towards the south-west in 
the Shnhpur Talu-il, the soil gets In some places more sandy, in others more 
saline, and l oth t^e(^s and grass become comparatively sparse and stunted. 
The Bdr Uplands, like the river valleys, while maintaining the same general 
slope towards the south-west, arc here and tliere crossed by old river channels, 
winding and twisting across the country, and it is evident that at some 
period in the distant past the rivers must, have wandered over this tract at a 
considerably higher level than their present channels. In the east of the 
Shah pur Talisil the plain is broken by the outcrop of detached hills, a conti¬ 
nuation of the Kirana Range in the Jhang District, the highest peak 
of wdiich, standing about 1,000 feet above the plain, and crowned by a 
famous monastery, is a conspicuous object from any point within a distance 
of 30 miles. These hills, though only 10 miles from the Salt flange, are 
composed of quartzites and schists, quite unlike any rock found in that range, 
but of the same character as those forming the mass of the distant Aravalli 
hills ; so that they appear to be an advanced outpost of the great Peninsular 
rock system, much older than the Salt Range and even than the mighty 
Himalaya within sight of which they maintain an undaunted front.^^ 

*♦♦*** 

Jff * # ♦ * If 
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In the south of the district the valley is 15 miles wide, and canals 
have not yet been constructed to irrigate land at any great distance from the 
river. The tract, locally known as the Ara^ intermediate between the riverain 
proper and the B^r Uplands, receiving no irrigation directly or indirectly 
from the river and having a very scanty rainfall, is dependent for its culti- 
vation almost entirely on wells, and as the underground water-level is from 
.'^0 to 55 feet below the surface, and the soil is hard and clayey and cannot 
be continuously cropped there is much less cultivation and very 1 ow tre( s, 
and in eariy summer when there are no crops on the ground the tract presents 
a hare desolate appearance.’^ 

Since then the face of the country has been completely 
changed by the construction of the Lower Jhelum Canal. 

In place of open shrub-land and struggling wells it is now a 
great expanse of ^'squares” all fertilised by the silty waters of 
the Jhelum. The fields are all laid out with almost geometrical 
accuracy, in squares of 73 yards oach way, and tree-planting is 
proceeding with fair rapidity. In a word tlic spacious hunting 
ground of the untamed cattle-thhd’ has become a pare died land 
of wheat and oil, of prosperous farmers and expert hors 0 -l)r<)eders, 
of tidy villages and shaded w.itor-ways. 

The canal takes out of the river at IMung llasul in Jhelum 
District, and, entering Ihe Bhera Tahsil on the north-east 
curves round to the south so as to form the ))oundaiy of the 
Sliahpur and Cujrat Districts. The ^lain Line has its escape in 
the south-east corner of the Bhera Tahsil, and has lliree main 
Branches - the Northern and Southern Branches and the Khadir 
Feeder—all of which flow westward and command the whole 
of the Doab, except for a fringe in eitlier valley, ihe Northern 
Branch throws off near Sargodha the Sulki Branch, which 
escapes into the Jhelum above Saldwiil, and in turn throws off 
the Ghazni Distributary to irrigate the Ara tract. Tlu' southern 
end of the district is still the least prosperous, partly because it 
gets least rain, partly because the soil is either excessively stiff 
as ill the Ara, or unduly sandy, as in the Sobli.iga Jungle ” 
and partly because supplies of water are naturally least certain 
towards the tail of the canal. 

On descending thi' northern edge of the Bar a bank some 
10 or 15 feet high, known as the Dauda, we find ourselves in 
the valley of the Jhelum, a tract somewhat similar in character 
to the valley of th(3 Clienab, but much more fertile, better culti¬ 
vated, better wooded and more thickly inhabited, owing no doubt 
to the richer quality of the alluvial silt annually brought down 
by the Jhelum. This river, the Vedasta and Kydaspes of the 
^noientS; is now locally known as the Jehlam or Yehati the 
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latter namo being more common towards the south of the dislrict. 
It rises in Kashmir and debouches from the hills at the town of 
Jhelum from which it takes its name. It then flows south-west 
for a hundred miles as far as Ihe town of Shahpur, where it 
takes a sharp turn and then flows almost direct south to its 
junction with the Chenab. In winter the river shrinks into a 
narrow channel, sometimes not more than 200 yards wide with 
a normal minimum discharge of about 9,000 cubic feet per second, 
the lowest recorded discharge between 1890 and 1916 being B,00u 
cubic feet per second. The average width in winter may be 
taken to be 300 yards, the average velocity about two miles an 
hour and the greatest depth from 5 to 10 feet. Almost every 
winter at least one sudden high flood (kdng) comes down, due to 
heavy rain in the hills. ' Occasionally such a flood reaches 
summer-level, but it lasts only a day or two. During the last 25 
years the level of the river has varied between 10 feet above and 8 
feet below the mean*. Towards the end of March, when the snows 
begin to melt on the distant Himalayas, the river gradually rises, 
till in ilay and June it attains an average height of about 0 feet 
above its usual winter level with a breadth of about half a mile, 
and a normal maximum discharge of about 68,000 cusecs. 
When heavy rains fall on the lower hills, the river is liable to 
sudden freshets, sometimes rising as high as 12 or 13 feet above 
winter level, and giving a discharge of over 575,000 cubic feet 
per second. On such occasions the stream, over-leaping its 
banks, inundates the country for miles on either side, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds. These freshets 
sometimcws have a destructive effect, washing away valuable crops, 
or submerging land already under crop, but more frequently 
they are of incalculable benefit, by depositing a fertile silt over 
many square miles of country and leaving the land sufficLently 
moist to produce excellent crops with the aid of a scanty rain¬ 
fall. In September the river generally subsides in good time 
to allow the land which has been moistened and fertilised by 
its floods to be sown with wheat for the spring crop, and seldom 
inundates that land again until the wheat crop has ripened and 
been secured. It is this adaptation of tlie river floods, depen¬ 
dent on the fall of snow and rain on far distant mountain 


•The leading gauge-readings at Chak Niz/lm Railway Bridge are these :— 

Absolute maiimuin ... 676*93 i M^n maximum ... 669*4 (June) 

Absolute minimum ... 668* Mean minimum ... 6C2-G (Tecemler) 


Mean annual discharge ... 666*6 (about 29,000 cusecs). 
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ranges, to the seasons in the plains, and to the needs of the wheat 
crop, which makes the land along the rivers within reach of 
their annual inundations such a fertile and valuable possession 
in this region of scanty rainfall. One peculiarity of the river 
Jheluin is that it rises earlier than the other Punjab rivers, 
probably because it is more dependent on the melting of the 
snows and less on the summer rainfall than they are. This 
is very fortunate, as the cold weather supply of the river 
is now apt to be much reduced by the needs of the two 
Jhelum Canals. Occasionally the entire flow is intercepted by 
the Lower Jheluin Canal at llasul, pnd only ahoui 3,000 cuseos 
find its way back to the river by percolation. On tliC'^e occasi ins 
the ferry contractors are apt to suffer considerable loss of 
custom, and the inundation-canal owners feel nervous for their 
early waterings. 

The Jhelum villcy, which is little more than 2 miles wide 
where the river enters the district, rapidly widens until at 
Shahpur it is 12 miles and at Salihval 15 miles wide. It is gene¬ 
rally Avell defined by the Danda bank separating it from the 
lJur uplands on the one side, and on the other by a similar 
bank, known as the Dhiih, above which lie the sandy plains of 
the Thai. Between these banks the river must have meandered 
at various times within a comparatively recent period, and the 
valley is intersected by winding channels in which the river 
must formerly have flowed, but which arc now dry hollows, 
sometimes 10 or 12 miles distant from the present channel of 
the river. About Shahpur these old river beds are known as 
LidhAr, and further south as Ufa. One of the most marked of 
them cuts up the country immediate ly south-east of Shahpur; 
another, often called the RaniwAh, runs along near the Danda 
bank forming the eastern boundary of the valley. At present, 
however, the river Jhelum hugs the western border of its valley 
pretty closely. In few places is the Dhuh bank of the Thai 
more than 2 miles distant from the river, and in some places, as 
at Jaura and Hamoka, the .stream is actually cutting away 
the high land of the Thai itself. The westward tendency of the 
river, which must have been going on for some centuries, is still 
in operation, though for the moment a temporary set-back is 
occurring opposite KhushAb. Since the regular settlement, some 
55 years ago, more than 5,000 acres in the country to the south 
of Shahpur, which was then subject to river-floods, is now hardly 
ever flooded, and a large area of land, especially from Shahpur 
southwards, which was then on the west side of the main stream, 
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is now on the east side. The process results in ultimate gain, 
for the rich silt deposited by the river is mucli more fertile than 
the barren soil it cuts away. 

In consequence of this westward tendency of the river, 
only narrow strips and patches of its valley are now found on 
its west bank, while to tlie east it has left behind it a wide 
level lowland of fertile soil, with abundance of sweet well water 
at a deptli below the surface varying from 16 to 66 feet 
according to the distance from the river. Advantage has been 
taken of this store of moisture to sink munerous wells for pur¬ 
poses of irrigation ; and during the 80 years that followed the 
British occupation several canals were constnuded, both by the 
State and by private persons, to conduct the Avater of tlie river 
in the annual flood-season on to the land of tlie valley at a distance 
from the present river-bed, and lower down its course—a process 
rendered possible by the gradual slope of the country towards the 
south-west. So good avo the soil and water, and so prolitable 
is culiivaiion, that the Jhelum valley as a whole is much more 
dejisely populated than any other part of the district, and al¬ 
though it comprises less than afiftli of the total area, it contains 
much more than a third of the population of the wledo district. 
Five of the six towns, which liaA'e more than 5,000 inhabitants 
each, arc situated in tliis tract. Near tlie river the villagiis are 
thickly clustered, almost every acre is cultivated, the w^ells arc 
numerous, and the country well Avooded. More especially the 
tract from Miani dowm to Shahpiir, Avhich is now fully irrigated 
by canals and avoIIs, Avears an air of great prospiirity ; and when 
riding t hrough it on a spring morning one’s eye is delighted with 
an endless expanse of waving green Avhoat, broken only by the 
wells and villages, each with its clump of shady trees. 

On leaving the immediate iieighhourliood of the river 
Jhelum and ascending the high bank which bounds its A^alley to 
the west, one suddenly plunges into a A\dlderness of sand, which 
extends westw^ard for some 30 miles to the boundary of the 
district, and beyond that about as far again to the edge of the 
Indus valley. This desert tract, known as the Thai, which occu¬ 
pies almost the whole of the Sind Sagar Doib, betwe(m the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus, forms a marked contrast to the level loamy 
Bdr soil of the uplands on the other side of the Jhelum. Although 
it appears to have a somewhat similar substratum of hard, level 
soil, its surface is covered by a succession of sandhills with a 
general north and south direction, one following the other like 
the wares of an angry sea. Between the hillocks the harder subsoil 
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appears in strips and patches, which are in some places of con- 
siderable extent {paHi) but the general appearance of the — ‘ 
country is that of a sandy rolling prairie, covered in years of 
good rainfall with grass and stunted bushes, but in seasons of 
drought, which arc of frequent oceurrence, little better than a 
desert. Trees are small in size and of rare occurrence, the undor- 
oTOund water is from lO to 60 feet below tlie surface, and gene¬ 
rally brackish, irrigation from wells is almost unknown, the 
villages are few and far liotween, and the scanty population sub¬ 
sists largely on the ])roduce of the flocks and herds which wander 
from place to place in search of grass. 

Ten years ago I ho only cultivation consisted of small patclies 
of cheap millets and pulses, or very inferior water melons. 

But it has since boon discovered that excellent gram crops can 
be raised in an ordinary winter, and year by year larger areas 
are devoted to raising them ; the change from pasture to agri* 
culture as the principal means of livelihood is going on apace. 

The resulting d(‘velopmerit of the land is, of course, over-shadow¬ 
ed by the brilliant success of the Lower Jlielum Canal, but 
is none the less remarkable. 

The sandy hillocks of this once desolate region end some- 
what abruptly at a disfnnce of 7 or 8 miles from the steep 
osoarpmeiit of* the Sait Range which bounds the horiz into the 
noith. Tlie tract between the desert a?id the hills is a flat phin 
of hard soil, much of it impregnate d with salts and ])roducing 
hardly even a hush or a blade of grass. It is known as the 
Chhachh, and is the favourite haunt of the mirage. Near the 
base of the hills, however, the character of the soil ciiacges. The 
mountain torrents, in the course of ages, have brought down im¬ 
mense quantities of dolritus from the sandstone and limestone 
rocks of which the upper surface of fhe range is chiefly composed, 
and have covered the nijarcr portion of the salt and sterile plain 
with a fertile soil sloping gradually outwards from the base of 
the precipitous lulls and requiring only a suiliciency of moisture 
to make ir very productive. In yiiiirs of favourable rainfall 
the torrents rush down from the gorges and spread in deltaic 
fashion over the moraines tlioy themselves Jiave formed, being 
brought under control soon after they leave the hills by an 
elaborate system of embankments erected and maintained by 
the industrious peasants. The most important of these torrents 
are the Vahi, which drains a large area in the Salt Range as far 
west as Bliukhi and Uchliala and debouches on to the plains near 
the village of Katha; the Surakka which gathers water from 

C 
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JAP. i-A. near Kliura on the one side, and from near Jahlar on the other, 

Physical, and irrigates the fine estates of Jald)i and Dhokri; and the 

le Molar. Dhoda which, after receiving the drainage of Scikesar and the 
hills around Amb, fertilizes the lands of the border village of 
Kiri Golcwdli. But of the many gorges through which the 
drainage of the Salt Range finds its way into the plains only 
four hold a constant supply of water (;V). The small stream 
which flows throughout the year in the Ixd of the Vahi torrent 
is utilised for irrigation and other purposes at Sodhi and 
Katha; another at Kund does little more than afford drinking- 
water to the village and irrigate the pulilic garden at Niirewiila 
and the streams which trickle down tlio binls of the Dliodaand 
Surakka torrents are so salt as to 1)0 (piito undrinkable. The 
scarcity of good water is one of marked characteristics of tliis 
part of tliC district. Mucli good work might hi) done in the 
way of condueting down to the villages water from springs in 
the hills hy a District Offieei* wlio could captLir(^ tlio (mtliusiasm 
of the villagers sufficiently to prevent tlunn from fighting about 
the wat(n when it was brought to them. The subsoil evorywlu^re 
is so thoroughly impregnated with saline matter tliat all attempts 
to obtain drinkable water by means of wells have faih'd; and 
the inhabitants are dependent for their water supply on tlie 
springs which here and there trickle from llio rocks, sometimes 
far up in tlie hills, or on ponds cxcavatfxl so as to catch some of 
the drainage water in times of rain. AVlioji these ponds dry up, 
as they generally do in summer, the people and cattle are often 
put to great straits and have to rely on shallow borings, from 
which th('y scoop the almost p datable surface-water, or else to go 
long distances to olittiiu a supply of water sufficient for their 
daily wants. Still the land immediately along the foot of the 
range (Mchar) is so fertile when irrigated by the hill-torrents 
that a large population inhabits the tract and derives a living 
from agriculture. While the main village is usually situated 
at the foot of the range, there are generally a large number of 
detached hamlets [hhdn or dhok) out in the plains or up in the 
hills, in which the people live while their crops are ripening in 
the fields near by. Their [wosperity, dependent as it is entirely 
upon a very uncertain rainfall, is more than usually precarious. 

5 Salt The Salt Range forms the southern boundary of the rugged 

Qge. plateau extending from Sub-Himalayas southwards over the 
greater part of the Rawalpindi and Jlielum Districts. After run¬ 
ning from near Jhelum in a south-west direction parallel to the 
course of the river, and at a distance from it nowhere greater 
than 12 miles, it suddenly, at a point nearly opposite the town of 
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Khushab, turns to the nortli-wost. It then soon culminates in 
the peak of Sakosar from which it immediately dwindles into 
a low narrow ridc^c, and at the same time turns still more to 
the north till it crosses the Indus near Kalaba^h. The most 
southernly corner of the range, formed bv these changes of direc¬ 
tion, lies in the Khushab Tahsilof the Shahpur District, to which 
has been allotted a length of 47 miles of the highest portion of 
the chain. fTere its southern edge rises precipitously from the 
level plain of the Sind Sagar Tlial (which lies about 700 feet 
above sea level) to a general height of some 2,500 foot, with 
several peaks reaching to over 3,000 f(^ei, the Sakosar hill itself, 
the liighest point in the whole range, being 4,092 feet above the 
level of the sea. On the north side, liowover, it slopes mu(;h 
more gradually towards the Talagang plateau, which lies some 
1,800 feet al)ovc sea lerel. rrhen it enters this district from 
Jhclum, tlie range consists of two parallel ridges running east 
and west at a distance of 8 miles ay)art. These soon bend towards 
each other and are connected by a confused mass of smalhu' ridges 
about Sodlii ; tluni they open out (o a distance of some 16 miles 
across, and again suddcmly narrowing meet in the Sakesar 
hill. Tliese external rid?es thus iiiclude within them S(‘veral 
high-lying valleys with a general height above sea-Ievcl of from 
2,000 to 2,500 feet, divided from each other l)y numerous ridges, 
generally long and narrow, and almost all running east and ivest 
parallel to the general direction of the range. Of these valleys 
much the most important is the Siin, a land-locked ])lain im¬ 
mediately to tlio cast of Sakesar with a length of 14 miles and a 
maximum biv'adth of 4 miles. The surplus drainage from the 
liills surrounding this valley, finding no outlet, collects iu the 
UchhfiJi lake {Kahdi), sometimes called the samundar. The area 
of tlus lake, which is at present (19 L.)) 2,133 acres, varies with 
the seasons. At n^gular settlement, al)out 1803, it covered 1,425 
acres ; in 1890 after a Iry season its urea was 1,128 acres, and 
in 1892, after the I)oaviest rainfall within living memory, it 
extended over 2,550 acres, and submerged a large area of cul¬ 
tivated land round its margin. Its water is salt, and in drying 
up exhales a strong briny odour; but the water of wells dug 
within a short distance of its margin is sweet and drinkable. A 
rough estimate was lately made of the cost of draining the lake 
into the Nammal Lake to the north by mc^ans of a tunnel through 
the intervening ridge, but the cost was found to be prohibitive. 
It would be a great advantage if this lake and that at Khabakki 
could be drained. Every wot year throws land out of cultiva¬ 
tion, and oven in a dry year the land from which the lake re¬ 
cedes is so soured by saline deposits that it is of very little use for 
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JAP. j.A. agriculture. It is believed that the wells are fed from 

Physical, sources which would not 1)0 affected by the lowering of the 

eSaiT lakes* surface. There are within the Salt Range a number of 

other rock-hound basins, the lowest parts of wliich are cover¬ 
ed with water after rain; but the only two containing 

perennial lakes are one at Khabakki, the area of which under 
water was 2G0 acres in 1S63, 146 acres in ]800, 676 acres in 
1892, and 595 in 1915 ; and the other af JAhlar, the corresponding 
figures for which arc 44, 46, 84, and 69 acres. Tlie other hollows 
apt to bo flooded arc Khutakka (404 acres), Pail (31 j, Bhadrar 
(146), Mardwdl (118), ITgali (100) and Shakarkot (49), but they 
generally dry up in sufficient time lo allow A^dleat to bo sown. 
The figures given are tlie areas sul)m'^wg('Al after heavy rains of 
1892, and should similar floods recur it will probably bo found 
necessary to remit the revenue of th(^ submerged lands as was 
done on that occasion. Tlie rainFall of the northern ridge drains 
northwards on to the Talagang ])latoaIT, wliile that of the south¬ 
ern ridge finds its way through numerous pictiiniscine and 
prGci])itous gorges southwards on to the Sind Sagar plain. 

)n of the The soil of tlu' valleys f(^T'med by i-be gradual disintegi'ation 

limestone and sandstone rocks of the hills above is exceed¬ 
ingly fertile and its powers arc being constantly rtmowed by 
fresh deposits brought down by tlie torrents It does not vary 
much in general character throughout the tract, oxee])t that in 
Jabaaud other villages to the north-east, Avhicli arc bounded on 
the north by a range of sandstone instead of tho usual limestone, 
the soil is more sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the 
west. Its productive ]lowers, however, differ greatly from village 
to village and even in tho same village, according as the situation 
of the field xdaces it more or less in the way of intorci pting tho 
water and the fertilizing deposits brouglit down by the torrents. 
Hence the very elaborate system of embankments maintained by 
the industrious peasants, the result of which is that the slopes of 
the valleys have been gradually worked into a succession of 
terraces, one beloAV the otlicr, and that in some cases the dams 
are so strong and so well designed that the natural channel of a 
large torrent remains perfectly dry, end even after heavy rainfall 
on its catchment area in tho hills, the whole stream is turned on 
to the ridges on either side and passing gradually down from 
terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of comparatively high 
land which would otherwise remain dry and almost unoulturable. 
Several instances of this may be seen on the way from Uchhili 
to Naushahra. The fertile soil of the valleys thus irrigated 
supports a largo population, and their villages, situated at np 
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p^reat distance from each other, may be seen nestling at the foot Physical 
of the hills or clustered on the ridges. 

Unfortunately for the beauty of the landscape, the Salt ® 
Pangc peasants think their land too valuable to grow trees, and uange, 
the valh^ys arc almost l)arc except for small clumy)s of trees 
round the few wells. The soutliern face of the range presents a 
forbidding aspect towards the riial, its ragged and broken cliffs, 
its distorted strata and huge detached masses of rock telling 
plainly of the violeimo of the commotion whicli attended its birth. 

This efTeet is Iicightoned by the absence of vegetation duo to the 
steepness of tlio hills on tin's side and the want oI sufficient soil 
and moisture. TIkj gorges, however, which pierce tlie range in 
several places, liave a certain grandeur and beauty of tlieir own. 

The most picturesque of these is that at Sodhi where a stream of 
pure sparkling water dashes over great boulders between 
])recipitous cliffs fashioned by rain and frost into shapes sugges¬ 
tive of a row of Egyptian gods. It is this stream which, rusliing 
through a succession of gorges where it sometimes forms deep 
pools of clear water fringed by shady trees, passes under the holy 
shrine of Narsingh Phohar with its cascade and petrifying springs, 
and debouches on to the plain at Katha. From the top of 
Sakosar hill on a clear day a pleasing view is to ))e had in all 
directions. Looking eastward one sees at one’s feet tlui feriile 
valley of the Sun with its lake, and the green Iitk' of trees which 
marks the road meandc^ring like a huge snake aAvay into the dis¬ 
tance. Beyond, the smaller lake of Khahakki, and still farther 
off a reach of tlic distant Jhclum river, catch the eye. South- 
w^ards lies a confused mass of mountains beyond which under a 
dim haze the des(mt of the Thai fades away to the horizon. On a 
very clear day Kinina is conspi(juoiis, rising abruptly from the 
plain. Westwards, the mighty Indus rolls his way to the sea, 
taking with liim the waters of the Kurram river and bordered by 
the Suleman Range, with Shekh Biidin and the Takht-i-SuleaiAn. 
Northwards lies the rugged plateau of Pakkhar and Talagang, 
beyond which may be seen the Himalaya Range above Murree, 
and if the sky is clear of clouds, the snow clad summits of the 
Sufedkoh. 

In barest outline, the geology of the district shows three Geology, 
distinct systems- the Kirana group of hills in. the south, the Salt 
Range on the north, and the alluvion of the Sind Sagar and 
Jech Doabs in between. The Kirana system shews an uniolinal 
structure with northerly dip, and consists of dark-coloured and 
quartz-veined beds of coarse browm ferruginous sandstone, greenish 
quartzite and silicious clay-slate, and appears to be like the Delhi 
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ridge, a far-flung outlier of the Aravalli system. Tn age it is not 
later tlian Lower Silurian, and is prohahly Cambrian or pre- 
Cambrian. Tt eon tains no fossils, but small specimims of Pyrolusite 
or peroxide of manganese are found in small cracks while 
numerous white quartz veins contain masses of rich limmatitic 
iron-ore or limonite and a curious carbonate of lime and iron. 

The Salt Eange enters this district from Midnwaliat Sakesar 
and runs along the entire northern boundnry in a curve, which 
passes somewlial nortli of cast into Jiiclum District. The range 
as a wliole owes its existence and its sinuosity to tho lateral 
out-thrust proeoeding from the greater mountain chains on either 
side. There appear to have hetm various periods of elevation and 
suhsidence, the last (devation tabing plac(‘ siibsequontly to the 
upper tertiary period. There are indications of land lo the south 
as far back as the period of the earliest grou])s and again at 
various stages up to tertiary times. The general character of 
this range also is apparently unielinal, tlK3 northerii side of tlie 
anticlinal arch only being present. The southern branch of the 
anticline has been faulted out of sight by an over-thrust disloca¬ 
tion. The northern slopes show fairly regular disturbance, and 
constant northerly dip, whil(‘ the southern slopes arc strongly 
broken, dislocated, and precipitous a fact which may l)c attributed 
partly to meteoric denudation facilitated ))y the perishable 
nature of tin', underlying vsalt and gypseous marl, and partly to 
true faults, which arc generally in directions ol)liquo to that of 
the range, and fre(iuently coincide with marked })hy.dcal features 
such as the Narsingphohar, Surakka, and Anib ravines The 
plateaux contained between tlie northern and southern slopes consist 
of a series of markedly anticlinal billows enclosing alluvial basins, 
three of which drain into tho salt lakes of Uchhali, Khabekki 
and Jahlar. 

The principal stratigraphical formations found in this dis¬ 
trict may be arranged in sequence, from the top, as follows :— 

(1) Post-tertiary conglomerates and superficial deposits. 

(2) T Tertiary sandstones of the Miocene period, contain- 

(3) V ing mammalian bones, crocodilian remains, and 

(4) ) fossil wood. 

(5) Nummulitic limestone, of Eocene age; this formation 
caps the higlier hills, and is rich in large gasteropods, bivalves, 
echinoderms and many other similar fossils. 
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(G) Soft greoLX-browii and olive sandstones, conglomerates 
and dark shales, of the Cretaceous period, containing terebra- ‘ 

tuloB and bivalves : this group is confined to the tra(;t east of Geology, 
the Narsinghphohar gorge. 

(7) White and red soft sandstones, yellowish and gray 
limestones and yellow marls of the Jurassic period, containing 
ammonites, belernnitcs, etc. : this group is found to the west of 
the ICathwai stream. 

(8) Limestones, sandstone's, shales and clays of the Trias, 
containing coralites, ga>teropods, and bivalves. 

(9) The “ Productus LimesOme” of ren-mian age, containing 
])rodiictus, s])irifera, helierophon, goniatiles and many other 
fossils, including some of the earliest known ammonoids with 
complex sutures (Oyclolobus and Medlieotiia). 

(10) Granular, strongly bedded sand-stones surmount el by 
pale-lavender clay, and underlaid l)y a !*eiinr]cal)le boulder-bed 
of glacial origin, npproximatidy Upper Carboniferous in ago, 
the equlA’‘alent of the Taleliir boulder-bed of the Gondwana 
formation of Pe)iiusiilar India. 

(11) Black and dark gray argillaceous beds of tlio Cambrian 
period arc only found to the east of the Sangla torrent in Nalli; 
they hav(5 been dated ))y tlie discovery of Obolus and siphono- 
trata in the Jhelum District. 

(12) Purple sand-stones, whieh are unfossiliferous and of 
doubtful ag(' 

(13) Gypseous red salt-marl with masses of rock-salt under¬ 
lies the whole range, and is probably pre-Cambrian. Tlie marl 
is entirely unfossilifcwous. 

Th(^ conformity or rather parallelism of the strata is as a 
whole decidedly well-marked, but faulting and weathering have 
in very many ])laces brought formalions of very different anti¬ 
quity into juxtaposition. Tn addition to ihe rocks enumerated 
above, mention must be made of the calcareous tufa which is 
widely distributed, and is still in process of formation at a spring 
near Narsinghphohar where twigs and loaves are i)etrified with 
astonishing rapidity. It is remarkable that a rock so lightly 
constructed should, when used for building purposes, withstand 
the ravages of time as it has done in the ancient masonry of 
Amb and the numerous tombs that surround the lakes. For 
a more detailed description of a range of great, interest to geolo¬ 
gists the reader must refer to Mr. A. B. Wynne’s Memoir, 
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(Volume XIV of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India), 
which gives a most lucid and informing account of all points 
of interest. 

The remarkable fossils from those hills have been described 
by Dr. Waagen in the Palooontologia India.” 

The alluvion of the Doabs consists of an alternation of clays 
and sands which are only of interest to well-borers. 

The characteristic trees and shrubs of the Bar uplands are 
the van, kari, jand and malla^ together forming the jungle with 
which the uncultivated lands are generally covered. The van 
or jal {salvadora olcoides), with its leaves something like the 
mistletoe, often forms a dense bush, such as cattle-thieves like 
to find for the concealment of stolen cattle. Camels, goats and 
sheep browse on its leaves, and its wood is used for fuel, but 
burns Avith an unpleasant smell, and leaves a great deal of ash. 
The sweet borry-like fruit (pilu) is very generally oaten by the 
poorer classes, great numbers of wliom, especially the women 
and children, go out daily in Juno into the juuf^le and form a 
sort of picnic party, r(‘.turnin »• in the evening laden with fruit. 
In dry seasons the p^u is especially abundant, and if the price 
of grain is high, numbers of the poor live almost entirely on 
ptlu, camping in the jungle for days so as to be near the supply. 
Prom the numl3er of cases that arise in connection Avith it, ptlu 
gathering seems to be considered a favourite opportunity for 
flirtation. The kari (capparis nphylla) lias hardly any leaves, 
but Avhen covered in April Avith its numerous brick-rod blossoms 
gives colour to the l.‘md.scape\ Its Avood is used for roofing, 
and makes a good fuel for burning bricks. Its fruit AA^hcn unripe 
(dcla) is used to inako pickles, and when ripe {pitiju or dcla) is 
oaten, especially in times of scarcity. Tim jand {prosopis spici- 
gcra), sometimes a more bush, but often attaining a height of 
10 or 15 feet, gives an excellent fuel used for locomotive engines 
and other purposes. Its leaves and pods {sanggri) form a good 
fodder. The leaves oT tJie malla {zizyjdiiifi iiummtdana) arc also 
an oxcellont fodder, its berries are eaten in limes of scarcity and 
its thorny twigs arc mucli used for making enclosure-hedges, 
and make a good fuel. 

In the river valleys the most numerous tr(H?s are the kiklcar 
and tdhli, which are very largely grown especially on cultivated 
land. The kikkar {acacia arahica), though said not to bo indi¬ 
genous in the Punjab, has taken very kindly to the soil, and 
springs up Avhereover there is a little moisture in a marvellous 
manner, being often self-sown. The young trees are apt to be 
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killed by hard frost, but can stand it after the first year or two. chap. i-a. 
It is a quick growini? tree, often reaching 16 feet in fire years, 

Its leaves make an excellent fodder and in times of drought the Botany- 
kikkar trees are ruthlessly lopped to save the cattle. Its pods 
are greedily eaten by goats and sheep. The timber is used for 
all sorts of purposes, and especially for agricultural implements, 
and it makes an excellent fuel. Altogether the tree is the most 
useful one we have, and many small groves of it are maintained 
by the bettor class of landowners. 

The trihli [shisham—dalbergia susoo) has been planted in great 
numbers along roads and canals and several groves of it have 
been formed in the canal-irrigated tracts and near the rivers. 

Many of the wells too Lave small plantations of tdhli, the result 
of an order issued at regular settlement, requiring the owners 
of every w(dl to plant a few trees about them. Its leaves are 
good for fodder and its timber is excellent for almost all pur¬ 
poses. The tdhli stands next in importance to the kikkar among 
the trees of the district. 

The 6Air isiris—alhizzia with its fragrant flowers 

and rustling pods, is found chiefly along the roadsides. A small 
grove of the iall, pale, ghostly alhizzia proccra adorns the old 
head-quarters station 

'file ukdh or kodh (fardsh—tamarix articulata)^ with its 
gnarled trunk and iicedle-like leaves, is fairly common and does 
not require so much moisture (is most other trees. The ber 
{zizi/plius jiijiiha) is very common on the roads and in the fields 
and its fruit is much appreciated, it is often covered by a 
curious leafless parasite (nidhari) used as a medicine. Groves of 
stunfed clihaclihra {dhdk—butea frondosa), with its largo scarlet 
flow^ers, are found in the north corner of the Bhera Tahsil. 

Arboriculture on the Lower Jhelum Canal has largely 
specialized in the production of kikkar and tdhU, but in the 
Civil Station at Sargodha the advantages of variety have not 
been wholly overlooked. 

In the neighbourhood of wells may be seen the sohdnjna 
{moringa pterygosperma)^ with its corky bark, pollard head and 
bunches of white flowers, the lasdra {cordta myxa), with its 
blight flowers and edible fruit; the mulberry {tdt -morus alba), 
the fruit of which also is much appreciated. The date-palm 
ikhijji—phcenix dactylifera) is common only in a few places on 
the Jhelum, and especially at Sada Kamboh above Shahpur and 
at Ma]hoka and Khai near the Jhang border. Its leaves are 
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made into mats and baskets and its stems are useful for water 
channels. The fruit is not particularly ^ooA, but fetcht-s good 
prices, especially the produce of a particular group of trees at 
Khai, called the mu^aVin, An attempt is being made to interest 
the villain’s in the eultivation oi improved classes of (1ate-])alm. 
Tlie indigenous stoelv is rai^’dly deteriorating. Specimens of the 
bohr (i iinyioi —ricuft sis) and pipal {ficus religiosa) are 

met with ehieliy m'.ar towns and often ow(‘ their origin to tlio 
pious care of Hindus ; th(*re are some old trees oF holli kinds 
near the aneionf. town of Takht Hazara on the Ghenab. 

Fruit trees of all the ordinary kinds have been much culti¬ 
vated both hj the District Board and by private persons, and 
there are good gardims and orchards near all the towns and 
larger villages. Tlu‘ fruit ])roduced, however, is as a rule of 
inferior quality. 

In th(^ flooded lands along the rivers lei or pilchi {ianpfrix 
galUca or dioica) springs u]) in considerable tliick<^ts and is used 
for wattling, liaskcts and roofs. Ihe akk (cnlotr p £ proccra) is 
very common in sandy soil, but is of little use. I ven Ihe 
migratory locusts do not touch it, apparently dreading its acrid 
milky juice ; but it has a resident locust, of its own and is some¬ 
times eaten by goals The khdr or sajn plant [salsola (iri//ifhsii) 
and its usps are described in Chapter JI, Section T). Allied to it 
are the Idna and Idm (also saJsolas) which are much appnjciated 
as grazing for camels, and are found in barren saltish soils at. a 
distance from the riv(T. Tlio cannd-tliorn (jaweiha- -aliiaqi 
maworiim) is most noticf^ahle as a thorny weed among the wheat. 
Near the river tin* Hooded lands are much infested iTj a thistle¬ 
like weed called lelia^ and another thorny weed called pohli ; 
and well-irrigated lands, especially when the soil is poor or the 
cultivation had, suffer much from an onion-like weed, the bhvkat, 
which springs up with the crop and chok(‘s it; the hannal 
{peganum harmala) is anotlier common weed on cultivabid 
ground. The hhakkhra {tribuhis alattfs ) has a woody spik(‘d fruit 
which is sometiiTK'p made into flour by tin* poor in famine times; 
the tdndla, a tall weed, is eaten by cattle and soir (^times as a 
vegetable by men. 

‘ The few trees to ho found in the dry and sandy Thai are 
chiefly jand, which is found in grov('s protected by the reputa¬ 
tion of some departed saint; stunted/a'Jear rarely found round 
ponds, and a grov(‘ of her trees round the town of Niirpur, which 
are specially protected by a clause in the village administration 

S er. The characteristic bushes of this region are the Idna, 
, and harynal which have already been described; and the 
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phoij {calligonum poh/cjonoides), a ^ood fodder plant, little found chap. i-a. 
except in Rakh Niirpur; btii (pauJcria pilosa), a low whitish ^Physical, 
plant with flower heads like catkins; khipp {(notolaria burliia), BotailT^ 
soinelimcs used for making ropes for temporary use ; and the 
timnia or kartumma {citmllus colocijntuus) with its trailing ^ ^ 
st(mis and beautiful green and yellow orange-like fruit scattered 
in profusion ov'er the sand-hills. Their taste is very hitter, but 
goats eat them and a medicine for horses is made from them to 
prevent indigestion. 

The Salt Ranges has a vegetation of its own, very different Vegetation 
in character from that of the plains {nea J)i*. Stewart’s Salt 
Range Flora—Agri-Horticiiltural Society of India’s Journal, 

Volume T, Part 1, new series). The southern aspi^ot, with its steep 
<?scappments, is generally almost devoid of vegetation, but the 
iiorthern sides of the hills x^liicli have a more gradual slopes 
and retain more soil and moisture are covtjred, though scantily, 
with tre('s and bushes. Among lln; most eharacterislic trees 
an' the pkiih/k {acacia rnodcsfa) with its deii(;ato leavt's and little 
yellow globes of blossom; the wild olive {kaa ov kavea — o/ca 
ca'ipidata) Avith its glossy deep green foliage, often set'ii growing 
out of the (deft of a bare rock; a speeies of oak imri—quercas 
inrana) ; the wild fig {khahari—Jicus carica) with its odil)lo fruit; 
the lahnra or rahih'a {tveoma undalata with its hoauliful large, 
bright orange-coloured llowors aud useful timber; tho kiildr 
{bauhitda caneqata) with its largo purple or wliite flowers; 
the dhamman '(jrewia vestiia ); ih(‘ vaiamiaan (celtis auUrali^) 
with an edihhj fruit; tlie hifujar {pistacia tnaujrrrima) ; and in 
the rocky torrent beds, tlie oleander {knnhira- neriim odorum) 
with its poisonous leaA^es and roso-coloured flowers. Among 
the trees wliieli have been introduced lately Avith success are 
the mulberry [tiH—moras alba), the dhnh, land or bakain {mcUa 
ozadarach) with its strong-scentc'd lilac flowers, the poplar 
{skuiaida —p rpuluf^ alba), willow {baint — sdix),chil {pinus longi- 
folia) and (‘ucalyptus ; and in the gardens at Sodhi and Sakesar, 
the pomegranate, peach, loqiidt, apricot, almond, and other fruit 
trees. The leaves of the phiildh aud wild olive form good 
fodder for cattle in times of drought, and their wood makes 
excellent limber, that of the phiddh being much used for agri¬ 
cultural implements and that of the wild olive for making combs 
and Avalking-sticks. The mulberry and dhrek (Persian lilac) 
have firmly estabiished themselves in the popular favour, and 
some recent experiments in silk-worm rearing hold out hopes 
that the former tree may prove a welcome source of profit to the 
villagers. A peculiar shrub found chiefly on Sakesar is the 
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CHAP i-A. dwarf palm {pattha—chamcerops ritchicauQ)^ from the leaves of 
Physical, which baskets and excellent matting are made. Among tlie 

Botany-- shrubs tliat clotlie the hillside, the most common are the vah^Uar 

5*Se*sait {adhatoda vasica)^ santha {dodoncea viscosa), the wood of which 
Range. is much usod for roofing par])oses, and the overgre(‘n box 
(pappar—buxus sempe)mrens), the wood of which \chikri) is 
manufactured into combs. Ivy and ferns are also found in moist 
2^1aces ; and on the dry rocky slopes a useless j)lant called the 
awdni (ballota limbata) affords an easy opportunity for a joke 
against the Awans, who are the dominant tribe in the Salt liauge. 
On Sakesar a very common jfiant is the mastedra {si UtclLirla 
linearis)^ an infusion of wdiich is useful for rheumatism ; and 
the rennet ])lant {wiihawia coagulans) is also to be found. Heeds 
(tiar) grow^ in moist places along the torrent beds, and am used 
for tliatching, for pipe-stems and for mouth-nieces for musical 
instruments. 

Grasses. Among the most common grasses of the Bar are the khabbal 

{ct/)wdon dackjloa), the dub o[ Hindustan, an excidlent fodder 
Jor cattle and horses ; the chhemba^^ {(ieu'-^tne fletiU'dtJera), jnu<*h 
the most common grass of all, eaten readily when green, when 
dry it is called bhuttha; the ^awdk {pa ncum colonmi) wliicli 
is also cultivated in the riverain and affords an edibhi seed ; tlui 
murak which springs up very quickly in hollows after rain, but 
is of little substance, when ripe it is called dila; the Iragrant 
khdvi, of a reddish colour, not eaten by cattle except in hard 
times, commonly used to strew on the floor of mosques, wlion it 
blossoms it is called dor and when diy kurak; the pulwdh 
{andrepogon annulatim), a tall grass good for catile but not lor 
horses; the dhdman {penni^etum ainchroidcs), perhaps the bc^st 
of the milk-producing grasses; the dabhh {poa cynosw^oides), a 
j)oor fodder grass, used for making ropes ; che khinnadhdiia, a 
tall fodder glass; the baraa, found chiefly in cultivated groiuid ; 
the ddgur which grows best under the vdn tree; the aiirdh, a 
tall red grass ; the garham, a tall fragrant grass, rot good for 
catile ; the lunak, a tall, graceful and useful grass with a saltish 
flavour; the panm {andropogon muricaium)^ a tall coarse grass, 
only eaten by cattle when green, the roots of which are the kkas 
of which tattis are made ; from the grass itself sieves and screens 
are manufactured; the markan, a small grass sprouting in the 
cold weather, which gives its name to a famine year (1890 
'iamhaty 1833 A.D.) because it seeded very plentifully in that 

i rear and its seeds were much consumed by the famishing popu- 
ation; and the chinkhi, which grows in low tufts, the seed of 
which is also eaten in famine times. 
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In the river valleys, besides the above grasses, the most 
imporlant are the sar and Mh. Tlio aar {mocharum munja), a 
very tall grass, often reaching the height of ton feet or more 
■with large fc'athery spikes of flowers, grows very readily on 
irrigated lands near the Jhelum. Indeed it often proves i! self a 
nuisance on the banks of the canals and in grass-preserves, and 
large sains of money have been spent in the endeavour to get rid 
of it. In its proper place it is a most valuable grass and some¬ 
times a small patch of it will he found cultivated near a well. 
The mr grass at Megha is annually sold at sums which during 
the five years ending 1892 varied from 15,s. 400 to Rs. 1,070, and 
averaged Rs. 725, and considerable sums have at times boon paid 
for the sar grass along the banks of the State Canals. The young 
shoots are readily eaten by cattle. The reed-like stems {luma) are 
used for thatching and for making chairs and slools ; the thin end 
of the stalk {iUi) makes winnowing baskets and screens (sirki ); 
nud the sheathing petiole, after being burnt at the lower end ainl 
beaten with a mallet, yields a fibre {munj) which is twist(!d into 
roi)os, and used for all sorts of purposes by the- peasants. The 
hdh {sacoharum sfontancum) grows in tlie lands most subject to 
river floods and makes valuable grazing for buffaloes. 

In the Thai the commonest grasses are the clihcmhar and the 
fragrant hhdvi, already described ; the excellent dha man is rare 
except in Rakh Niirpur, Clumps of the sen grass {ehonurus 
hirsiitusj arc often to bo seen; a coarse Avoody grass of similar 
appearance [prhmsetum dichotomum) is called I'hiU'-en ; its long 
fibrous roots are collected by wandering families of Cbuhras, 
who make from them brushes (kuchchan) used by weavers for 
sizing the warp and by house-wives to clean dishes. 

In the Salt Range most of the grasses found in the Bar are 
to be met with ; but the characteristic grasses are the babhar, a 
tall grass common on Sakesar from which are often made the 
ropes used to carry the pots on a Persian wheel, as such ropes 
stand the action of water well; the pbarco and kk ir, good fodder 
grasses ; and the sureah, a thorny-seeded grass of little use. 

According to tradition tigers used to latest the Salt Range, 
but none have been seen there lately. Leopards and hymnas are, 
however, occasionally heard of in the hills, and wolves used to be 
pretty common, especially in the Bar jungle. During the five 
years ending 1914 the Government reward Avas paid for 20 
leopards and only 3 wolves. The number of these animals is 
probably rapidly decreasing, for in the five years ending 1882, 
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rewards were paid for 3 tigers, 11 leopards and 742 wolves. 
Jackals are numerous eveiywhere and do considerable damage to 
the crops, especially to maize and sugarcane. Pigs do a consider¬ 
able amount of damage to crops in some villages near the river : 
porcupines are to be found in the Salt Eange, but rarely in the 
plain portion of the district. Poxes and wild cats arc found in 
the Bar jungle; the mungoose is frequently seen, and hedgehogs, 
rats and mice are common. The badger {l ijju) is commonly 
re))orted to be in the habit of digging into graves and feasting on 
dead bodies ; indeed it is said to be able to make a dead body 
walk. Badger-baiting is a favourite amusement. Black buck 
arc rare, but the ravine-deer is fairly common in the Bar and 
Thai and the lower slopes of the Salt llange. They were formerly 
much more numerous and old men tell how they used to run 
them down with relays of dogs in the clayey lands between the 
Thai and the hills after rain, when their feet stuck in the soft 
soil. Tlic most interesting animal from the sportsman’s point of 
view is the mountain-sheep or ooridl (i)roper]y liuredl) which is 
similar to the moufflon of Corsica. It is found throughout the 
Salt Eange right down to ils base. Among its native rocks its 
agility is surprising. Though lieavy-looking it can move at a 
very rapid pace and no hill-side is loo stoop for it. In this dis¬ 
trict, probably owing to tin* plentiful supply of good grazing, big 
horns are fairly common; 31^ inches is the largest of which there 
is any record, and horns of 27 or -'8 inches are not unusual. A 
full grown ooridl weighs about the same as a black buck aud 
A\dien cleaned makes a heavy load for a strong hill-man. Ooridl 
may not he sliot iji the Salt Eaiue rakhs except in accordance 
u ith licenses issued by tlic Deputy Commissioner. Hares are 
pretty common where the cultivated laud adjoins the jungle, and 
some ot the resident Maliks are fond of coursing them with grey¬ 
hounds, more or less pure in breed; every precaution being 
taken that the hare shall not escape. The only wild monkeys in 
the district arc a pair of langurs which have been seen on Sakesar. 
In fact it seems probable that these animals were really stone- 
martens, which are locally known as ‘‘ langurs ” and not un¬ 
common near Sakesar. 

The district with its hill, desert, rivers and riverain still 
holds a lair amount of mixed game In the Salt Range chakor 
above 3,000 feet and sissi below are common. The gray partridge 
is found in many places but the black only here and there in the 
riverain. Blue pigeon abound, and round Sakesar the Himala¬ 
yan Cushat (Palumbus Oasiotis), the biggest of the pigeon tribe, 
breed in the summer. 
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The pin-tailed sandgrouso breeds in the Thai, but the rest of Physical. * 
the sandgrouse tribe are migrants and only stay for a short time zooiog^ 
from the end of November to the end of February. During that n»rds. 
period the Thai in good years is alive with birds. A few of the 
painted, and pallas variety are seen, but the majority are Imperial 
sandgrouso; one of the marvels of nature occurs wlien oc¬ 
casionally with the whole Jhelum audits branches to cliooso from, 
all the flights for many miles select one shallow spot in a creek to 
drink from. The first of the migrants are the cranes who have 
been noticed going high over Sakesar on August 12th. Both the 
grey crane (ftrus Cincrea) and the demoiselle cianc (Aiithro- 
poides Virgo) are seen : the former predominate. Along with 
the grey and barheaded geese who are seldom noticed until 
Christmas time, they feed not only by the banks of the rivers, 
but on the crops in the more sparsely populated part of the 
colony. 

In the winter ducks of many kinds swarm on the rivers, on 
the lakes in the Salt Eange and on ponds in the jungles. The 
teal, shovellers and smaller kind of pochards come early and slay 
late. The mallard like the geese turn uj.) with the cokhir 
w^eathei* and some birds like the rod-crested pochard are seen 
usually at the end of the season only. Snipe and bittern are 
not very common. The Hoobara bustard {Hoobara macqiu'enii) 
arrives before tlie sandijrrouse in fair numbers. The lessor 
bustard (Otis tetrax) is occasionally seen, and on rare occasions 
the Tog or great Indian bustard (Eud])odotis Eudwardsi; may be 
seen, but seldom shot. Allied to the Hoobara is the Lesser Stone 
Plover (Oedicnemus crepitans) which lives in the same country 
and is excellent eating. The local name (Kharwana'k) is applied 
also to the curlew (Numeriias arquatus) which is also good 
eating, when river fed, and the large Stone Plover (Aesacus 
rccurvirostris) which is not. 

Quail come with the cranes at the end of August, in large 
numbers but in the night. They are almost the first to come 
and the last to leave. A few remain in the fields and bushes all 
the winter, but the majority travel on in flights down country 
to return in diminished numbers having paid toll to net, gun 
and hawk. 

The order of departure is as follows the Imperial sandgrouse 
depart at the end of February. The bustards have disappeared a 
fortnight later. Cranes and geese leave as the grain ripens and 
are all gone before the end of March. A few duck remain till 
the first week of April. The quail can be shot in diminishing 
numbers up to the 3rd week of April, and then all shooting is at 
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an end till the clamour of the clanging cranes is once more heard 
high over Sakesar. 

Many other aquatic birds visit the district—cormorants, 
coots, ibis, stilts and waders of all kinds; and the scarlet 
flamingo (bagg) remains on the Salt Eange lakes all the year 
round. Plovers and lapwings of several kinds are seen in open 
country. 

The crow and the kite are ubiquitous, the great black 
raven is frequently to be met with in dry tracts, and some¬ 
times the huge adjutant-bird {lamdhmg) is seen standing 
about in the irrigated fields. A dead bullock or camel so :)n 
attracts a number of vultures from the blue. Hawks, valuable 
for sporting purposes, are found in the Par and Thai and fetch 
fabulous prices. In the irrigated tracts green ))arrots fill the air 
with their screeching, a golden oriole sometimes flashes through 
the trees, and the blue jays and scarlet-plumaged wood-peckers 
add gaiety to tlic scene. The paradise fly-catcher is generally 
to he seen in tlie garden at Sodhi : the Beo-eater is ubiquitous in 
the hot weather. Immense flocks of rosy j)astors {tilliar)^ the 
hereditary enemy of the locust, visit the district in the hot 
weather, and the common house-sparrow is only too common at 
all times and places. 

Snakes are common especially perhaps in the Salt Eango, 
the venomous kinds most frequently met with being the cobra 
{pliaurn^^ - naia iri'pudia7is\ the karait {sangcli^dr - hungarus, 
C(vrulcus) and the eachis carmata {phissi or Jehapra). On the 
average of the five years ending 1>?96, Es. 70 were annually paid 
as rewards for the destruction of 4B5 venomous snakes, and LS 
persons were reported as having died from snake-bite. During 
the five years ending 1914, 211 persons were killed by snake-bite, 
but no rewards for the destruction of poisonous snakes were paid: 
consequently no destruction of snakes has been reported since 
1910. Crocodiles {sansdr) may often be seen sunning themselves 
on the sand banks in the river beds, but rarely attack men 
or domestic animals. Lizards of various kinds are common. 
The small house-lizard ( hhilcirli) catches flics upon the walls ; 
chameleons {saddar) and other tiee-lizards scuttle up the trees, 
and several, including the gi’cat goh^ live in holes in the ground. 
The sahna burrows in the B&v jungles and is often dug out by the 
Mussallis and jungle tribes and used for food. The skink {reg-mahi 
or sand-fisb) is found in tlie sand-hills of the Thai ; with its tiny 
feet and glittering scales it looks exactly like a small fish, and is 
remarkable for the brittleness of its body and for the rapidity with 
which it disappears in the sand. The dried skink is much in 
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demand for medicinal purposes. Most dreaded of all is the hindoa^ 
a small ugly spotted lizard found in the hills, whoso bite is more .^-1 ’ 
venomous than the cobra’s ; hence the saying ‘ Inre hindoa te Ithaf fo Reptile*- 
toa ’ (if a bindoa bite a man, you may dig his grave). The little 
animal knows his reputation, for he does not always flee when 
pursued, but turns in a threatening attitude on his pursuers. 
However, when a spc'cimen was sent to the Calcutta Museum it 
was found to he th(' enhlepharis modiculnris, allied to the Oecko, 
and not poisonous ; and when attempt was mad( to verify alleged 
cases of its bite having proved immcdiat(dy fatal, the evidence 
was not found he such as to satisfy a scientific enquirer. Put 
whatever he the truth of the matter, "there* is no doubt that the 
fear tlie villagers have for this lizard is real. 

In the rivers the commonest fish are the rdhu and dhahra, 
both of which go up to about 16 lbs. in weight, and the mali 
up to 30 lbs. ; le^s common are the mahsher which goes up to 40 
lbs., the sinqhdra, up to S lbs , the daula, up to 10 lbs., a thorny- 
backed fish, trehanda ; and a flat fish called pairh The best for 
eating are tlu* rdhu, mahsher and simjhdra. Pish are very little 
eaten by the riverside ))opulntion *uid sell at from six to ton seers 
for the rupee They arc* caught in nets and basket -traps, and with 
hooks, chiefly by the 31alldh (boatmen) and by Mohra (fishermen) 
from Find Dadan Khan, who export a considerable quantity by 
train to llawalpindi and Jhelurn. In the torrent beds of tin? 

Salt llange, for instance at Sodhiand Katliwai, a small minnowlike 
fish is found w hicli makes fair eating. 

Locusts (makri) sometimes visit the district in destructive iQsecta 
numbers, generally coming up from the dry south-wovst. In the 
spring of 1891 numerous flights of locusts, which were identified 
as the Acridium peregrinum, tin* great migratory locust of North- 
Westfwn India, made their appearance in the Khushab Tahsil and 
deposited eggs in the Thai and along the foot of th(' Salt Range. 

Towards the end of April young locusts (vnng) appeared in 
immemse swarms and devoured every green thing, but fortunately 
the wheat crop which was unusually good was so nearly ripe that 
they did it very little damage. After destroying everything that 
was still green they ascended the Salt Range and poured upon 
its valleys like an invading army, attacking the ripening wheat 
and biting through the stalks so that the ears f(dl on the ground 
as if cut {^ff by a sickle. The trees and bushes also suffered 
severely, almost the only kin Is untouched being tlie dhr^k or 
bnkain {Melia azadarach) and the ak or vinddr {calotropis pro^ 
cera). The villagers were organized and endeavoured to drive 
back the enemy, immense numbers of whom were destroyed by 
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driving them into trenches where they wore buried or into bushes 
where they were burned, but their numbers were so groat tliat 
little impression was made. It was noticed that the young 
locusts {iniruj) had a cannibal propensity for voraciously attacking 
and devouring piecemeal their dead and wounded comrades, whom 
indeed they sciemed to prefer to any other kind of food. By the 
middle of June most of tlie survivors had developed Avings, and 
successive flights of Ihcnn took tlndr way towards the east feeding 
as they vvenr on the bushes of the BAr jungle, Avhere also a 
considerable number ol' young locusts had been hatched. In 
October and NovemlxT again considerable numbers Averc^ hatclied 
in the Salt Range and along its base, ))ut most of them were 
destroyed before tliey could do mucli damage. Considering the 
immense numbeis of locusts that liad infested the district, it was 
astonishing hoAV little damage had been done. The grass and 
trees had suff(‘red considerably and some ol' i-lie latter died from 
the elfects of tlK‘ loss of their foliage, and bark, and a consider¬ 
able area of young cotton and lajra AA^as destroyed, but the Avheat 
crop had sulfored so little that it Avas only found necessary to 
remit Hs. 317 in ten villages in the Salt Raiig(\ 

Again in May 1893, flights of locusts came up from the 
souili and Avest and dej)osilod eggs in the Thai and along both 
banks of the Jheluin, but the young locusts were mostly destroyed 
before much damage Avas done. Since 1893, there have been no 
notoAVorthy visitations and there has been no remission of revoniui 
on this account. Another species of locust {^makhar) pcecilocera 
pictay of a bright yidlow colour Avitli l)ars of brilliant blue and 
green and of sluggish habit, is constantly present. It is found 
only on the att plant 0/916' proce^a) Avhich the migratory 

locust will seldom touch. 

A sort of cricket {toka), identitied as allied to the genus 
gryllodes, and an acriclid of the genus chrotogonus known herci as 
iridday often do great damage to the sprouting kharij crops in 
April, May, and June, usually making their ravages by night. 
They were exceptionally numerous in 1891 udAcna cold Avet AAunter 
was folloAA^ed l)y a hot summer, and again in 1S.;3 and 1915 when 
the seasons AA^ere similar. In 1911 the cotton-crop was so badly 
ravaged by boll-worm throughout the canal-irrigated area, that the 
crop could only be assessed at half rates. White ants [sivvi) attack 
timber and garnered grain, Avhich is also much subject to 
injury from weevils (ghun). Mosquitoes and sand-flies make life 
a burden in the hot weather, and house flies swarm, esjAecially 
towards the beginning and end of winter. On the other hand, 
the honey-bee makes delicious honey from the flowers of the 
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Salt Range, and in irrigated tracts the firefly flashes his electric 
light aniong the trees. Scorpions and cenlipcdcs are compara¬ 
tively rare. 

Some parts of Shahpur District, and especially the uplands of 
the Bar and Thai, and the waterless, ireelc^s tract along the foot 
of the Salt Range, are in the months of May and June among the 
hottest regions in India In those months little rain falls and the 
temperature at Khushah rises day after day to 115° or more in 
the shade, the av(n'age daily maximum for June being nearly 
108°. In the river valleys and especially where canal irrigation 
has moistened th(^ soil and coverttd it with shady trees the temper¬ 
ature does not rise quite so high : yet the tliormoineter often 
vstands at over 110° in the shade, and between 90° and 95° in the 
house, with th(i door^’ closed during the day. At night in this 
season tlie temperature goes down to about 85°. When the 
monsoon rains commence the temperature falls considerably, 
and in July and August seldom goes above 105° in tlie shade, and 
often falls as low as 80° during the niglit. In September and 
October the temperature gradually falls until about the middle 
of the latter mouths, the days are no longer hot in the shade and 
the nights are distinctly cool. The cold s<Tison then sets in and 
for nearly six months the district enjoys almost pt^rfect weather 
with bright days and cold nights At intervals in January, 
Pebruary and Murch the sky clouds over and the weather is 
cold, raw and damp, reminding one of a northern clime. The 
coldest month is January, when the tlionoometer often stands at 
60° in the day and goes down to freezing-point in tlie early 
morning- the average nightly minimum at Khushah being 11°. 
On such nights shallow pools freeze over, and lioar-frost appears 
on the blades of grass and young wheat, but is soon dissipated by 
the rising sun. Towards the middle of April th(‘ temperature 
again begins to rise uneoiL'tortably high and continues to rise 
till the coming of the monsoon lains in the end of June except 
when, at rare intervals, a refreshing sliower reduces it somewhat 
for a day or two. The tem 2 )erature of the valleys of the Salt Range 
is generally about 10 degrees lower than tliat in the j^lains; and 
at Sakesar, nearly 5,000 feet above the sea, the temperature in 
the hot months rarely goes above 90° in tlie shade or below 
70°, and in the house with the doors open generally stands bet¬ 
ween 85° and 75° with surprisingly small variation. In October 
it goes down to about 7o° and in the winter often stands below 
freezing-point. 

The Jheluin valley is less exposed to winds than most parts 
of the Punjab, and often the air is absolutely calm. In the dry 
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hoi weathers however, dust-storms frequently make their appear¬ 
ance, generally from the direction of the sandy Thai, converting 
daylight into almost complete darkness and sometimes blow¬ 
ing with such viohmee as to uproot large trees. Tn the tract 
along tlie foot of the Salt llangc such dust-storms are at that 
season of almost daily occurrence ; and at the mouths of the 
gorges a fierce wind blows down frr)m th(3 hills nearly every 
evening, often drying up and withering che ripening wheat. 
On the top of Sakesar th(‘ air is hardly ever at rest and strong 
squalls or whirlwinds are frequent 

Tlic average annual rainfall varies considerably for different 
parts of tlic district and decreases rajiidly as one goes south-west 
away from the Himalayas. It is also somewhat heavier near the 
rivers and in the Salt Range than in the dry liot uplands. A.t 
Midh in tlie Chenab Valley it averages 15 inches. On the Jhcliim 
it averages IG inch(‘s at Miaiii ai:d Rliera, 11 inches at Slialipur, 
and 12 inches at Sahival. At Khusha^^ on the west bank of the 
river the rainfall is about an inch less than at Shahi’-ur, whieli is 
mucli bettor ofl’ in the matter of moisture and vegetation At 
Mitlia TiwAna on the edge of the Thai the rainfall again averages 
10 inches, wliile at Niirpur in the middle of the dcsorl, the aver¬ 
age is about th(‘ same. Tn the Salt Range at N^ausliahra the aver¬ 
age is 18 inches, while at Sakesar it is 23 inches. 

Taking 15 inches as the average rainfall for the Jhelum 
Valley, it may be said that 11 inches fall m the summer and 4 
in the Avinicr months April and May have rather more than 
half an inch each, an inch falls in June, 1 inchijs in July, 3o in 
August rnd 1.^ in September. October and November have little 
more than half an inch hetwcum them, December is almost entirely 
rainless, and January, Peliruary, and March have slightly 
over 1 inch each. The rainy season commences towards the end 
of June or beginning of July and lasts for little more than two 
months. On the rainfall of July and August depends the sow 
iug of the autnm croj). Rain in September is very favourable 
botli lor maturing the autumn (iroj) and for moistening the ground 
for the wheat sowings. The spring crop once in the ground is 
chiefly dependent on the showers of January an 1 February. It 
is worth) of remark that while the total annual rainfall is almost 
the same as for the Ilissar District near the Rajputana Desert, 
Shahpur gets 4 inches of rain in the winter month*, while 
Hisair gets little more than 2, and this, combined with the 
lower temperature of Shahpur, renders its climate much more 
favourable for growing wheat than that of Ilissar. 
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But while those are the averages it must not be fori^otten 
that the cliief characteristic of the rainfall here is not its scanti¬ 
ness, but its variableness both from year to year and from place 
to place. For example, at Bhera in 1891 92 the total annual 
fall was only 5 inches, and in the following year it was 24 inches. 
In the six winter months ot the former year onlv half an inch 
fell and in the corresponding period of the latter year 6 inches. 
Again, in July 1908 only an inch fell at Shahpur while inches 
fell at Khushab, only 8 miles off. In fact much of the rainfall 
comes from ])artial thunderstorms, often of great violence and 
excellent rain may have fallen in one village, while another a 
few miles off may have got none, (leuerally speaking, it may 
bo said that the scantier the total annual raiiifall tlie more vari¬ 
able it is. It is less variable at Bhera and Miani than at Shah¬ 
pur and Sahiwal It is exceedingly variable in the Thai and 
along the foot of tlie Salt Range, hut coni])aratively certain in the 
valleys witliin the range. 

The T/aluo of opportune rainfall to the crops cannot be ex¬ 
aggerated. An inch of rain over th(i district may be literally 
worth lakhs of rupees to the peasantry. An hour’s thunderstorm 
may put thousands into tlu^ po(;kcts of one village. An excep¬ 
tional sliower in April or May is very favourable for the sowing 
of cotton or early bajra. Good rain in tlie usually almost rain¬ 
less montlis of Noveuilier or December enables the ])easants to 
sow thousands of acres ot rain-land wbic/h would ordinarily re¬ 
main liarren. On the other liand, the failure or delay of the 
usual monsoon rains leads tc> a great contraction of the area 
under the autumn crops and to a scarcity of grass and fodder of 
all kinds. Should llie monsoon rains cease early, tLe autumn 
crop dries up, and the ground is not suUiciontly moistened for 
the wheat sowings. Again when, as happened in 1890, 1892 and 
1915 the winter rains hold off, much of the ^heat fails to come to 
maturity and the spring cron is a very poor one. Unusually 
licavy rain in April and May, such as fell in 1893 and 1907, does 
great damage to tlie ungarnered grain on the thresliing floors, 
while if the rain comes while the crop is still standing, as 
happened in 1915, the outturn of grain is much diminished. 
The prosperity of the district, and especially of those parts of it' 
which ai'e chiefly dependent on the local rainfall, varies very 
greatly from year to year according to the amount and opportune¬ 
ness of the rainfall. 

Snow sometimes falls on Sakesar, but very seldom on the 
lower parts of the Salt Range, as it did in the exceptionally cold 
and wet winter of 1892-93. Hail-storms are frequent all over 
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the district, but very partial in their effects. They are most to 
bo dreaded just before tlie Avheat harvest. The most severe in 
recent years fell in April 1893, crossing the district in almost a 
straiglit line from the Salt Range to the Chendb and leaving 
behind it a path of devastation 50 miles long and 3 or 4 miles 
liroad. The wheat and poppy crops were I him ripening and that 
aft(jrnoon*s storm caused a loss to the peasants, over whose fields 
it passed of, at least a lakh of rupees. In April 1916, the wheat 
cro;) in th(^ south of Shahpur and Sargodha Tahsils was 
practically ruined in the same way. 

lly far the greatest flood within living memory occurred on 
20th July 1893 on the Jheluni river : the water spread in some 
places as far as 10 mihjs beyond the ordinary riv(;r channel; 15 
human beings and upwards of 1,000 cattle were drowned; the 
unstored grain and fodder w'^ere entirely washed away, and tlui 
growing kharif crops destroyed over a very large area ; 31,000 
houses w<TC rcjported to have been ruined, and large stores of 
grain garnered from the preceding bumper crop were irretrievably 
damaged. The mom^tary loss was estimated at eight lakhs of 
rupees, in addition to which tliere was a very heavy mortalily in 
the ensuing fever season, and the soil in several localities along 
the lines of low^ level was permanently soured. In the spring of 
1907 there were unseasonable floods, whicli did considerable 
damage to Lbo ungarnered crops, and in April 1916 some of the 
lowlying lands suffend in the same way, but no flood has eclipsed 
the memory of 1893, which is everywhere spoken of as the “year 
of th(} big flood {wadcli la'mg). 

Tliere liavc Jieen no serious earthquakes in recent times, but 
the shock, generally knowm as th ' Kangra Valley earthquake of 
1905, was felt throughout the district, and in the spring of 1916 
there Avas ti sharp shock, which damaged the domes of the Shah 
Shams shrine at Shahpur, and caused the collapse of a few 
houses in Shahpur town. 

Section B—History. 

Hut little is known of the early history of this part of the 
country, and tliere arc very few archceological remains to enable 
us to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding its former inhabi¬ 
tants. Some of them have been describe 1 by General Ouniiing- 
ham in his Archueological Survey Reports, Volume V, pages 79 to 
85, and Volume XIV, pages 33 to 41, and in his ancient Q-eo- 
graphy, pages 156 to 1. 9. The most ancient remains are probably 
those to be found in the Salt Range, among them the most 
interesting being the ruins at Amb, 6 miles south of Sakosar, 
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which have been described by General Cunningham in his chap, i-r 
Eeport, Volume XIV, page 33. Hero, on a hill well inside the 
range and defended by steep cliffs from attack from the direction Ruins at Amb 
of the plain country lying to the south, are the remains of a 
massive fort in very fair preservation, with the ruins of three 
temples, one large and two small ones, and the walls of n large 
number of houses, which show that the ,)lace must have been one 
of considerable size and importance. General Cunningham men¬ 
tions that the temples are all of the Kashmirian style, and are 
almost certainly of late date as all the arches have cinquefoil 
instead of trefoil heads, which is the only form in Kashmir. JJe 
thought therefore that their most probable date was from SOO to 
950 A. D. during the rule of the Brahman dynasty of KabuL 
There is a tradition among the present inhabitants (hat an 
inscribed stone was found among the ruins at Amb in the early 
years of our rule, and was sent on a camel to Loiah, which was 
then the head-quarters of the district, but unfortunately no trace 
of that stone can now be found. In 1888 three pieces of sculpture 
were found near the entrance to one of tlie temj)les. These have 
been deposited in the Lahore Museum. 1 he ruins at Amb are 
supposed to be the most southern example of the ancient and 
very peculiar Kashmiri architecture. They were d(iclar(Hi to bo 
protected monuments by Punjab Government’s notification No. 

453, dated 26th July 1911. 

On the hills a little to the east of Amb may be seen th(5 
remains of a long wall with a gateway, which may have bocm 
erected for defensive purposes, probably against the inliabilaiits 
of the plains, and on the very top of Sakosar itself are the ruins 
of what probably was a Mnall Buddhist shrine. Tlirougliout tins 
part of the Salt l^ange one frequently comes across oblong ])lat- 
forms built of squared stones, many of them having inserted in 
one side in the form of a cross four stones of a different colour 
from the rest of the structure. The present inhabitants cannot 
say what they are hut they arc evidently tombs of a Hindu or 
Buddhistic period. They would probably repay the trouble of a 
systematic search. A number of them may be seen on tlie road 
from Kathwai to Sakesur.* 

At Khura in the Salt Range, about two miles north-easi, of inscribed 
Kathwai, there was found in 1888 among some ruins an inscribed Kbma.^ 
stone which was sent to the Lahore Museu r,. The inscription 
was deciphered by Professor Bdhlor, who gives a/ae,s trife and 

•Sir Aarel has visited tho Shahpar Salt Range and investigated the n'lnaiiiii tliere, Imt 
unfortunately no notes on his researches have boon published, and the Arehaological Department 
are unable to add anything to the account of Mr. Wilson, 
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translation of it in the Epigrapltia Tndica, Part V, for October 
1889. He states tlmt the cliaracfers resemble those found in the 
older Buddhist nail-headed inscriptions of the Gupta period, and 
that the language is a mixed dialect, incorrect Sanskrit, strongly 
modified through the inlluence of thi* Vernacular Prakrit. The 
inscription bears the stat^^ment that it was incised in the reign of 
Toramana Shaha Jauvla, who semns to liavc boon an independent 
king, possibly of TurkisJi origin. It records the construction of a 
Buddhist monastery by one Bota-siddhavriddhi for the teachers ol 
the Mahi-sasaka School It mentions a town, called Naschira, 
which may possibly he the place now called Naushahra, an 
important village in the Sun valley, about 7 miles from where the 
stone was found. Professor Biihler, on palfcograyihical grounds, 
assigns the inscription to the fourth or the fifth century. 

In 1886 in Ihe hills a mile or two from the ruins ol A mb a 
shepherd, while watchincr his flock, employed his leisure time in 
knocking down a hank of earth with his stick, and noticed among 
the (Uhris an earthen vessel, inside which he found 549 small 
coins. These were sent to Calcutta and wen' there deoipln^red by 
Dr. Hnernle as belonging to different kings who reigned between 
the years 1060 and 1315 A. D., the most numerous being those of 
Maizz-ud-dfn, Muhammad bin Sam, conqueror of India, 1193- 
1205 A. D. and of Sri Chahad Deva, BAja of Apnir, about 1215 
A. D. 

Again in 1888 at the village of Chitia at the foot of the 
Sakesar hill a man while ploughing turned U)) an earthen vessed 
containing 498 coins, all but one being of the Horseman and 
Bull type ” and belonging to Saif-ud din Hasan Qurlagh who was 
one of the leading generals of Jalal-ud-din Maukbariun, the last 
of the Kharizmian Kings m the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. Another hoard of 395 coins of the same ruler was 
discovered in the following year on a hill-side near the same vil¬ 
lage of Ohitta. About the same time 804 coins wore found mjar 
the village of Sodbi, also in the Salt Bango, all of which with one 
(‘xception were coins of the Pathdn Sult^in of Delhi, GhiyAs-ud- 
din Balban, who reigned from 1265 to 1287 A. D. 

In the Bar tract between the valleys of the Chenab and 
Jhelnm rivers there are some 270 mounds of earth mixed with 
loose bricks and fragments of pottery which mark the sites of 
former towns and villages. It is unlikely that those sites wore 
all inhabited at any one time. More probably they were built 
upon when the rivers flowed in one or other of the old channels 
still existing in the B^r, and as a river moved further to the east 
or west the population gradually followed it and deserted the old 
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sites for new ones nearer the new course of the river. This theory 
is supported by the fact that old wells found near those ol 1 sites 
have often only 25 feet or so of brickwork, while the present under¬ 
ground water-level is over 60 feet, showing that when the wells 
were made, water was much nearer the surface, probably because 
the river was at the time near the site. It is improbable that the 
population of the whole district was even larger than it is at the 
present day. 

Among the mo'^t extensive of these desertcfl sites are those 
near-Vijjhi 3 miles west of Miani, Taklii Hazara on the Ohonab, 
Cliak Siihnu 13 miles east of Shahpur and Panj Pir 10 miles 
south of Sahiwal. Vijjhi is described in the Aclneological Survey 
Reports, Volume XIV, page 40, by General Cunningham, who 
mentions six tombs of noga/ja^s or ‘‘giant martyrs,” and says he 
obtained hero two coins of Indo-Scytbian Princes.* Takht 
Hazara was once, according to tradition, a large city called 
Jahsingirnagar Takht Hazara, because it covered a thousand 
acres. The numerous mounds that mark the site show that it 
must liave been of considerable size. In the jamabandi ol the 
Sarkdr Dojiba Chaj given in tlie Ain Akbari, the Mahal of 
Hazara is stated to liavc ^laid a revenue of 16,89,130 dams or 
Rs. 1,17,228. Ptaiijha. or more properly Dhido of the llanjha 
tribe, the hero of the well-known romance “ Ranjha and Hir,” 
belonged to Hazara. Tliere arc a large number of old wells, most 
of them small and insignificant, a mosque and tlie fomhs of 
several faqirs, tlie chief of which is the tomb of a Muglial faqir 
called Sbaham-ud-din, but none of them of any great architec¬ 
tural interest. The town is said to liave boon deserted about. 200 
years ago, and after remaining uninhabitod for about a century 
was again occupied hy the ancestors of the present inhabitants 
about i785 A. D. Chak Sfihnu is probably the site of the Chak 
Siini which is mentioned in history as having been sacked and 
burned by Nur-ud*din, the General of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Panj Pir must also have been at one time a large town ; accord¬ 
ing to a Hindu story it was one of the resting places of the five 
Pandavas, but the Mussalmdn residents ascribe its sacred ness to 
live saints, some of whose graves, nine yards long, arc pointed out 
in the vicinity. None of these mounds have yielded, any old 
sculptures or inscriptions, and evidently tlu^ population that 
inhabited them in their days of prosperity had not reached any 
very high stage of civilization. Pew coins have been found in 
them earlier than the days of the Mughal Empire. 

♦ This site, locally kaovvn as Chak Sabz, was declared a I’rctectod Monument by Punjab Gov 
arnment^B notification No. 849, dated 9tb December 1909. 
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The only architectural remains in the plains part of the 
district are of comparatively recent date. Many of them, such as 
the mosque at Bhera, the wdnfi or stair-cased wells at Gunjial and 
Hadali, and the remains of a massive masonry dam across the 
mouth of the Katha gorirc, evidently built for the purpose of 
distributing the water of the stream, are all ascribed to Slier Shah, 
King of Delhi, about 1540 A. D. There arc a few tombs of 
Muhammadan days near Khushab and at other places in the 
district, but none of any architectural value. At Shah Yusaf, 
7 miles south of Shahpur, there is a small but elegant tomb, 
ornamented outside by coloured tiles, wliich was erected in 900 
A. H. to the memory of a holy man of that name, wliose descend¬ 
ants still reside at the spot and subsist on the offerings of wor- 
ahippers. 

The only buildings which are worth active^, efforts to preserve 
them arc (1) the temples at Amb, (2) the nogaja tombs at Vijjhi 
and Panj Pir, (3) the wdii or bdoli at (Tunjial, (4) th(j mosque at 
Bhera, (5) the tomb at Shah Yusaf and (6j the most elegant of 
the tombs at Khushab. 

The political history of the district may conveniently bo 
divided into three periods. The first, that whicli preceded the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire; the sc^cfinid, the brief space 
occupied by the successive inroads of the Afglians, followcid by 
the rapid acquisition of power by the Sikhs ; and the last, the 
period during which, by a happy admixture of boldness and 
artifice, the young leader of 8ukar Chakia misl succeeded in 
making himself master of the whole of the Punjab, from the 
banks of the Sutlej to the mountains of Suleman. 

Tlie first may be dismissed with a few words, A tract of 
country not naturally rich, and far removed from the high road 
between Hindustan and the countries beyond its northern fron¬ 
tier, would not bo the scene of events ol sufficient magnitude to 
leave a lasting impress on the minds of the people, and hence 
tradition has preserved little that refers to so remote a period. 
All that is known is, that during the latter years of Muliaminad 
Shdh’s reign the affairs of Bhera, and the surrounding country as 
far south as Shahpur, were administered by llaja Salamat llai, 
a Khatri of Anand clan; that Khushdb and its dependencies 
wore under the management of Nawdb Ahmadyar Khan; that 
the tracts lying to the south of the district, and along the Ohenab 
formed part of the territory delegated to the charge of Maharaja 
Kaura Mai, then Governor of Multan ; and that tlie Thai formed 
part of the /dgtr of the descendants of the Biloch founders of the 
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two Deras. To this period succeeded one of [anarchy. The 
weakness of the Mughal Goyeriiracnt had iurited attack from 
without, and fostered insurrection within; wave after wave of 
invasion for nearly thirty years poured down over the defenceless 
country, and in the intervals the Siklis made good every oppor¬ 
tunity afforded them by the weakness of the government, to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their more peaceable neigh¬ 
bours. The remote position of this tract of country did not 
altogether save it frojr. the calamities incident on such a state of 
things. In the year 1757 a force under Ntir-ud-dfn, Bamizai, 
deputed by Ahmad Shah to assist his son Timiir in repelling 
the Mahrattas, crossing the river Jhelum at Khushab, marched 
up Ihe left bank of the river. The proceedings of this man 
may be taken as a tyj)o of ihe excesses committed by the invad¬ 
ing armies; and some idea will be formed of the amount 
of misery caused l)y these inroads. Niir-ud-dm, finding that 
the inhabitants would not pay the largo ransoms demanded of 
them, successively plundenfi and laid waste with fire and 
sword three of tJie largest towns of the district. Two of these, 
Bliera and Miaiii, rose again on their ruins, without however 
completely recovering ihe shock they had sustained; but of the 
third, Cliak Sahnu, nothing remains but a mound of earth and 
potsherds. 

About this time Nawdb Ahmadyar Khan died, and Khushab 
was added to the territory under the charge of Raja Saldmat 
Rdi. But the latter Iiad not held it many years before he was 
treacherously put to death by Abbas Khan, Khattak, who held 
possession of the Salt Rang(i and Bind Dadan Khan on the part 
of Ahmad Shah. Abbas Khan then seized Bhera; but his 
attempt to make himself master of the surrounding country was 
foiled by tlie detcrminatio]i shown by the widow of the murdered 
Governor, who shut herself up in the fort of Chawa, while her 
nephew, following her example, held out in his stronghold of 
Jfatehgarh, close lo Bhera itself. These events occurred in 1760; 
and before Abbas Kbdn had time to subdue his opponents, he 
was himself thrown into prison as a revenue defaulter, when the 
former status was restored, Eateh Singh obtaining possession of 
the tract previously held by his uncle, and Muhammad Nawdz 
Khdn succeeding his father in the government of the country 
north of the Jhelum. 

After the final successes of the Sikh commonwealth against 
Ahmad Shah in 1767, the whole of the Salt Range was overrun 
and appropriated by Ohattar Singh of the Sukar Ohakia misi, 
while the Bhangis taking possession of the tract of country 
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between those hills and the Ohendb, as far nearly as Sahlwdl, 
parcelled it out among themselves after their usual fashion. The 
div'ision of the portion comprised within this district was as 
follows : the zails of Midh and Mdsa Chiiha, as dependencies of 
Kadirabad, were retained as their own share by Ganda Singh and 
Jhanda Siiigh, the leaders of the misl. Midni was assigned to 
Tara Singh, and Bhei’a Avith Ahmedabad fell to the lot of Man 
Singh, from Avhom they passed in 1769 to Dhanna Singh and 
Cliarat Singh of the same confederacy. 

The Muhammadan chieftains of Sahiwal, Mitha Tiwdna and 
Khushab had some time previously assumed independence, and, 
though hard ])ressed, were able generally to resist the encroach¬ 
ments of their neAv neighbours, the Sikhs. South of the Jholum, 
however, the Bliangfs had succeeded in wresting from Muham¬ 
mad Kh/in of Sahiwal the greater part of his ])Ossessions; but 
after the eliief’s death, Ids son Fateh Khan drove out the Sikhs, 
and by degrt'es established his authority over nearly the whole 
of the tract afienvards included in the Shahpur Tahsil. But 
these changes brought no repose; might was the only test of 
right; and, in the absence of any general controlling authority, 
the country became a prey to the ambition of lival cldefs strug¬ 
gling for sui3remacy. It v\ould be tedious and profitless to record 
all ibis petty AA^arfare. Only those occurrences need be men- 
tiojicd from which permanent changes of possession resulted. 

Across the river Jhelum llie Tiwanas under Malik Sher 
Khan made Ibcmselvcs masters of Nurpur and the surrounding 
couidry, and after the death of Gul Jahannia of Warchha succeed¬ 
ed in establishing a partial authority over the Awans along the 
base of the Salt Range. They also wrested Shekhowdl and 
several other villages on the right bank of the Jhelum from 
the Biloch Chief ol' Sahiwal. But the Malik’s attempt to reduce 
Khushab anus unsuccessful, for although Lai Khan Avas killed 
in the defence of the toAvn, the Tiwanas were driven off, and 
Jalir Khdn, tlie deceased chieftain’s son and successor, thence* 
forth remained in possession, until Ranjit Singh absorbed the 
taluUi into the rest of his dominions. 

South of the Jhelum, as described above, the Bhangis had 
possessed themselves of the whole Dodh east of Shahpur ; Avhile 
to the Avest of that place as far as Nihang the country owned 
the authority of the Chief of Sdhiwal. But in Shahpur itself, 
a colony of Sayads, under Ghulam > hah, established a semi- 
independent authority,* and this they were allowed to retain 

*Tbe dcsmidauts of Ghulatp Shah and bia father ^atbn Sh^h still hold the greater part 
of the land in Shahpur and its neighbourhood. 
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unmolested by their more powerful neighbours, owing doubtless chap. i-b. 
to the reverence in which they were held as the descendants of 
a renoAvned saint. The remainder of the Doiib to the junction independent 
of the two rivers, was held by the Sial Chiefs of Jhang, Izzat 
Bakhsh Rehan, a powerful zamiaddr of those parts, being 
their Deputy in Ka’owal. Such was the status of possession 
Avhen the Sukar Chakia confederacy under Maha Singh began 
to acquire the ascendancy and the power of the Bhangis to 
decline. The subsequent history of the district consists of a 
series of encroachments on the part of Maha Singh and his 
renowned son Ranjit Singh, until the whole country was incor¬ 
porated witli the dominions of the latter. 

By the deaths of Sardars Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, in»o of lUnjit 
tlie Bhangi confederacy Avas loft without a head; and Maha 
Singh, having joined his forces to those of the Kanhya misl, 
found no cliiBculty in making himself master of Kaclirabad. 

By this event, A\Mich occurred in 1781, the talukas ol Midli and 
Musa fell into bis hands, aad tAvo years afler, he succeeded in 
taking Miani and its doi)endoncies from Tata Singh, Bhangi, 

For some time uoav there was a pause in the tide of conquest 
Ten years alter the event last recorded, Malia Singh died, 
leaving his son Raiijit Singli, a boy of thirteen years ; and it was 
long before the latter had suiBcientlv established bis autliority 
round Lahore, to allow him to think of making conquests so 
far from the capital. But the process of aiinexation though 
slow was sure, and the wily young chief was never in want of 
a pretext for adding to his possession. Bhera was coveted, 
and the reason assigned for intorforenen in its affairs was the 
tyranny of Jodh Singh, who had succeeded to the family con¬ 
quests on the death of bis father Dhanna Singh; n itb this 
plausible excuse, Raajit Singh marched from Miani in 1803, 
and having obtained possession of the fort by means of a 
stratagem, the person of Jodh Singh was secured, and the 
young Maharaja entered unopposed into possession of the 
(ountry lying on both sides of the river as far as Jhd'vari. 

The next move was against the Biloch Chiefs of SiUiiwal 
and Khushab. In 1804 Raajit Singh had placed the former 
under contiibution, and the tribute, which at first was almost 
nominal, was afterwards raised to tAvelve thousand rupets a 
year The increased demand was not met with promptitude, 
and this furnished the Maharaja with the pretext ho was 
in search of. Accordingly, in 1809, a force was organized, 
and Ranjit Singh marched for Sahiwdl. Having taken up 
a position at Mangowdl, one march from that place, he 
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sent Sardar Attar Singh to bring the Biloch Chief to liis 
presence. But Fateh Khan, taught by experience, suspected 
treachery, and excused himself from obeying the call. On 
recoiring, however, the Sardar’s solemn assurance that no harm 
should befall the boy, he sent his son Langar Khdn with a 
handsome offering to the camp of the Mahdraja. To divert 
sus])icion, llanjit Singh received the boy very graciously, and 
having dismissed him with rich nrcsents and assurance of 
his continued friendship for nis failier, ho retraced his stops 
and marched against Jafir Khan. Fateh Khan, falling into the 
trap laid for him, dismissed his forces to their hoities, and 
hel‘(n*o he had time to make fresh preparations for resistance, 
llanjit Singh, flushed with his success before Khushah of which 
p]ai*e he liad made himself master after a siege of only eight 
days, suddenly appeared before Sahiwal and took the place by 
a conp’do*maw. The chief was liimself carried oil a prisoner 
to Laliore, and the new conquered territory given in jdgtr (o 
tlie lieir-apparent, Kharrak Singli. Thus fell Kliushah and 
Sahiwal; raid at the fame time tlio smaller possessions of tlie 
Shalj])ur Sayads and of Budli Singh, Bhangi, around Bakkar, 
u'erc added to the rapidly increasing territory under the sway 
of the Mahariija. In the year following, the ialukas of Jf’aruka 
and Kalow^al fell into his hands, together iviih the remainder 
of the country which liad been subject to the authority of the 
Sial Ciiiefs of Jhaiig. 

There remained now only the possessions of the Maliks of 
Mitha Tiinina, and these, too, soon shared the common fate. A 
well-et[aij)j)cd force was despatched against them under Misr 
Diwun Chand in 1816. The Tiwana Malik retired to Wurpur, 
in the hcait of the Thai, thinking that the scarcity of water and 
supplies might prevent the Sikh army from efEecting its object. 
But all obstacles disappeared before the energy of the Sikh 
commander, who sank wells as he advanced, so that after a 
time the Tiwanas, finding resistance hopeless, abandoned the 
]dace and took refuge with their old enemy, the Nawab of Dera 
Ismail Khan, who had not the generosity however to forget 
their former rivalry in pity for the fallen fortunes of the Tiwana 
Chiefs, but plundered them and turned them out. After this, 
for nearly two years, Malik Khan Muhammad and his sons 
wand(‘rod from place to place, subsisting on the charity of their 
neighbours; but finding this kind of life insupportable, they 
determined on making an attempt to recover their former pos¬ 
sessions. An appeal made to their fellow-clansmen was heartily 
responded to, and, at the head of this irregular force, they 
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appeared suddenly before the walls of their native town. The 
Sikh garrison, completely taken by surprise, abandoned tbi' 
place and fled, and the Maliks were once more masters of tlu', 
land of their ancestors. Their triumph was, however, but short¬ 
lived. In the early part of 1818, the ousted Governor returned 
with a strong force, and the Maliks were a second time com¬ 
pelled to fly. The possessions of the Tiwana Chiefs were then 
given injdgir to the famous Hari Singh, Nalwa, and were hold 
by him till his death at Pe.shawar on the 30th April 1837. 

The attempt made by Khdn Muhammad served to conviiiee 
Ranjit Singh that it would bo bad policy to drive the Tiwaiias 
to desperation; when therefore the Malik repaired to Lahore to 
tendc'r his submission ho was well received, and a liberal pro¬ 
vision made for the support of tlxe family. Villages on tbe left 
bank of the Jhelum, yielding ton thousand rupees a year, were 
assigned injdgir and several of the chief’s relations and de¬ 
pendents were taken into the service of the State. Matters 
remained in this state, the elders living quietly on their jdg/r, 
while the younger members of the family with their contingents 
served with the army whenever called on to do so, till the death 
of Ilari Singh before .Tamrud. In the interim the old Malik 
Khan Muhammad, and his elder son Ahmadyar Khan had died, 
and Malik Khudayar Khan, the youu^r son, Avith his nephew 
Kddir Rakhsh, Averc thus left as the representatives of the family. 
The former had had the good fortune, some time befoia', to 
place Raja Gulab Singh under a deep obligation, Avhich resulted 
in a clos'e friendship between them, and was the means of inlro- 
diicing the Malik at Court, Avhcrc, befriended by the Raja and 
the latter’s brother, the prime minister, Khudayar Khaii and 
his son, the well-known Eateh Khdn, soon rose to positions of 
great favour. 

Eateh Khan Avas thus favourably situated Avheu the news 
of the death of Hari Singh reached Lahore. He lost no time 
in obtaining from his patron, in his OAvn name, the farm of tlie 
apcestral taldkaa of Mitha Tiwdna; and his father dying about 
the same time, he was left the acknowledged head of the tribe. 
Erom this time till tlie unprovoked aggressions of the Sikh army 
led to the first Sikh War, Eateh Khd,n took a prominent part in 
the politics of the country, and his love of intrigue found ample 
scope in the confusion into which the alfairs of the State wore 
thrown after tlie deaths, in rapid suceossion, of Ranjit Singh, 
his son and grandson. For some time Eateh Khiin remained 
faithful to the side of his patron Rd,ja Dhid,n Singh, and reaped 
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CHAP.I-B. the reward of his attachment in ever-increasing grants of terri- 

His^. farm. But (‘re long the prime minister was assassinated, 

Aftor history and suspicioii of complicity in the deed having fallen on the 
Malik, he rcjtired to Bannu to escape the vengeance of Raja 
Tlfra Siugli, tlie son of the murdered man. Soon after, emerg¬ 
ing from his retreat, the restless Malik created a diversion in 
favour of Sardar Jawahar Singh, to whose party he had now 
attacOied himself, l)y raising an insurrection in his native country 
and making himself master of Mitha Tiwana; but the expedition 
failed, and Patch Khdn, being ejected from the town by a Sikh 
force under Sardar Mangal Singh, was forced to tako refuge 
in Bahawalpur, where he remained, till the death of Hira Singh, 
in ISlds allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 

The rest of the Malik’s story is soon told. During Jawahar 
Singh’s briof tenure of power, Fateh Khan enjoyed unbounded 
autliority, the services of so unscrupulous a partisan being, in 
the (‘xisting state of affairs, beyond price. But had times Avere 
coining for the Malik. His patron was put to death by the 
army, and liis enemies, headed by RajAs Teja Singh and Dina 
Nath, succeeded to power, and were not slow in gratifying their 
malice. He was called on to give an account of the revenues 
of tlui large tracts of county of which he had held the manage¬ 
ment, and was brought i n a defaulter to the extent of several 
lakhs of rii]) 0 cs. UnaffloTo meet this heavy demand, ho was 
thrown into ])rison, where ho remained till Lieutenant (after¬ 
wards Sir Herbert) Edivardcs, thinking he would be of use on the 
frontier, olitaincd his liberation and ultimately, Avhen the Multan 
rebellion broke out, sent him to relieve Lieutenant Taylor in the 
charge of Bannu. Tho Sikh troops soon after broke out into open 
mutiny, and besieged Fateh Kh4n with his Aiuhammadan levies 
in tli(i fort. The Malik held out liravely, till the supply of water 
failed, when, seeing that tho defence could bo no longer protract¬ 
ed, he came out and was shot down while boldly challenging the 
best man of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. 

Wh(5n this occurred, Malik Fateh Sber Khan, the son of Fateh 
Khan, and Malik Shor Muhammad Khan, the son of the deceased 
Bialik’s first cousin Kadir Bakhsh, were serving under Major 
Edwardes’ orders before Multan. Both did good service ; the 
former remaining with Major Edwardes, while the latter was 
detached to follow on the tracks of tho Bannu force then in full 
march to join Slier Siiigh> and to endeavour <o restore order in 
his native district. In the execution of this commission, Sher 
Muhammad Khun drove out the Sikh garrisons, and made him¬ 
self master in rapid succession of the principal towns and strong* 
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holds in this part of tlie country beginning with Mitha Tiwana 
and ending with Sahiwal ; and added to his other services, by 
collecting a portion of the revenue and remitting it to Major 
Taylor, who was then employed in restoring order along the 
frontier. Nor must the services of Malik Sahib Khan, the uncle 
of Sher Muhammad Khan and a gallant member of this family, 
be forgotten Ho too served with Major Edwardes’ Irregulars, 
and was afforwards employed with Sardar Langar Khdn of 
Sahiwal and others, in putting to flight the force headed by the 
rebel Bhai Mahar^j Singh, and in. reducing Cliiniot. In short, 
this family has always shown itself actively loyal in seasons of 
disturbance, and it is only in times of peace, when the naturally 
jealous dispositions of its members have full play, that their 
internal feuds render them a source of annoyance to all around 
them. 

After the fall of Multan and the overthrow of the Sikhs at 
Gujratthe Tiwdna Maliks had tinu' to look about them. They 
knew that they were to bi‘ reAvarded, but the question was, who 
was to reeeive the lion’s share as tlie head of the tribe ? Sher 
Muhammad IChari claimed the turban, as the descendant of the 
elder branch, while Fateh Sher Khan rested his title on the 
acknowledged ))r 0 -eminence of his father, Fateh Khan. The 
dispute Av.is (eventually scuttled through the mediation of friends. 
It was deended that in point of rank they should be on an equality 
one with the other, and Niat in all the mateiial benefits that 
might accrue to them as representatives of the tribe, both should 
share alike, and ibis agreement lias since been acted on. 

The Tiwana Maliks A^ore well rewarded Soon after annex¬ 
ation they preferred a claim to a i'ourtli of the revenues of the 
Nurpur and Mitha Tiwana talukas and in consideration of their 
loyally and good services the claim was admitted, and villages 
yielding lls 6,000 a year were granted in jdgir to each, to be 
held by them and their h(3irs in perpetuity. In addition to these 
grants, life pensions of lls. 5,000 and Rs. 3,210 were conferred 
respectively on Maliks Fateh Sher Khan and Sher Muhammad 
Khan, a pension of Rs. 480 a year was, at the same time, granted 
to Malik Sahib Khau. Lastly for their services during the 
mutinies, the Maliks obtained the following rewards : Maliks 
Fateh Sher Khan and Sahib Khan life htgirs of twelve hundred 
rupees each, and Malik Sher Muliammad Khan one of six hundred 
rupees. To these substantial gifts was annexed the much coveted 
and highly prized title of Khan Bahadur. 

a 
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It is now time to return to Sardar Faloli Klian of Saliiwal, 
who was left a prisoner at Lahore In accordance with his 
usual custom, itanjit Sin^h after a while rcliiased his prisoner, 
giving^ him a jagtr first in Jhaiiij^ and then in Ahmadahad, near 
Find Dadan Khan, stipulating', however, that Fateh Khdn was to 
remain at court. But, after a life of independence, the Biloch 
Chief was ill-fitted to play tlie courtier, his proud sjiirit chafed 
at the confinement and, like tlie Tiwana 'dalik, lie was tempted 
to strike a blow for iudeixmclence. applied to the Nawab of 
Man kora Jbr assisbmee. The request was favourably enter¬ 
tained, and the two Chiefs, with their coiubiuod forces, actually 
started to attempt the recovery of S^hiwAl. Ihit ft^ar of the 
consequences to Jiimself of failure overcame the NawAli’s desire 
to assist his fellow elansinan, and abandoninp^ Fateh Khan to 
his fate, he juecipilately retreated to his slroughold of Mankcra. 
Fateh Kliaii, seeing that In; liad coinuntted himself beyond power 
of recall, and that now he had nothing to hope for from Jlanjit 
Singh, fled toMultfiu, and soon after took refuge in Bahciwal])ur, 
where ho died in 181o. 

Laugar Khan, the son of tlie deceased Chief, a lad of four¬ 
teen years of age, was left a pensioner on the bounty of the Nawdl), 
and remained at Bahdwalpur till 1822, when Kaniit Singh lunr- 
ing, while on a vi.sit at Multan, that Eatoh Khan was dead, sent 
tor Langar Khan, and gave him a jiUjir of two thousand ru])Ocs 
a year with a ])crs )nal allowance of three rupees a day. The 
jdgir was afterwards in 183^) increased to tlirce thousand 
rupees, and tiic allowance to five rujx^es a day. Langar Khan 
with his men formed ])art of the Sikh contingent Avhicli, uikUt 
C aptain (afl(;rwards Sir If.) Lawrence, accompanied General 
McCaskill’s division in Bollock’s advance on Kdhul. Laugar 
Khan also siwved with distinction under JMajor Edwardos’ onlcrs 
during th(‘ JMiiltaii r(;beIlion. After annexation, as a reward for 
those services, the family uufu^ valued at three thousand rupees 
a y(jar, was released in perpetuity, and a life pension of twelve 
hundred rupees graut(?d to Ijangai* Khau. This Chiel died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 18h2 by the eldest o£ his 
three sons lluhammad IlaiAt Khan. 

There is yet one set of circumstances to be referred to, and 
then the early history of the principal families of this part of 
tlie country may be said to be complete. It Avill be remembered 
that on Ahmad Shah’s final retirement, the Sukar Chakias, under 
the grandfather of Eanjit Singh, possessed themselves of the 
greater part of the Salt Range. The status in this respect 
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remained undistiirbc'd till 1S27, wJion the momhors of this con- chap. lb. 
federaoy, a.nonsf whom thf^ conqu<‘red tract had berm originally 
parcelled out, bavino^ fallen out arnon^^ themselves, B-anjft Sin^h The Umin 
resumed their shares and divided them amon^ his favourites ; 
the Siin ialnka fallini]^ to the share of llari Sins^li, by wliom it 
was held fill his death in 1S‘17. On the occum'.nce of this event, 
it was ^iven by the Mah^rija to his old friend and playfellow, 
and afterwards one of the most successful of his Grenerals, Sard/ir 
Giirmiikli Sin‘ 4 h, LAmba, ?ind it was one of the bnv £,uff:s of 
which this brave old man had not be(Mi despoiled by the envy 
and hatred of the Jammu family wlnm w'o took the country. 

Tin' majority of the villages constit uting the, la'ilka weT(' then 
resumed, but tin' estate of Naushahra, worth rather more than 
four thousand rupees a year, w is released in perpetuity. Sardar 
Gurmukb Singh died in 1S5J, and was su(5CO('ded by his son, 

Attar Singh. 

The following aceount of tlie events of 1857 is taken from Tbo Mutiny, 
tlie Punjab Mutiny lloport. Shahpur was tln'n the in'ad- 
quarters of the customs line in connection with the Salt Jlango. 

Mr. Wriglit, the Collector of Customs, brought to the assistance 
of Mr. Ouseley, l^eputy Gommi.ssionov, a very valuable rein¬ 
forcement in tln^ sha ])0 of 100 of the men of the preventive 
service, who being all armed and natives of th(' Puujah or else 
Patlians, cr^'ated a valuable counterpoise to tbo mutinous com¬ 
pany of flic 46th Native Infantry, wliitdi formed the treasury 
guard. The tran.sit of the 8nth Nativr Tnfaufiy through the 
district on their way from Jhelmn to T)(n\a Ismail Khan caused 
a panic amongst the people of Shahpur. Strange rumours began 
to circulate about these men, valuables were ])urio(l, people 
became unsettled, and the Commanding Officer of the regiment 
fear(^d to come through Shahpur while the company of the 
46tli was then', expressing a hope that Mr. Ouseley had not 
much treasure under his care. On the evening of the 22nd May 
a strong guard of police marched into the treasury with three 
European otliccrs of the station, and took possession of all the 
surplus money, amounting to Rs. 2,50,000. Part of this was 
forthAvith sent towards Jlielum and part towards Dera Ismail 
Khan. Under orders AAdiich were siih’=eqaently received the 
Jhelum consignment was recalled; but the move which took it 
in the first instance from the 46tli was a most ably planned one, 
as the Hindustiini troo])s were at the same time turned out of 
the treasury fort, which was garrisoned by the police battalion, 
fortified and provisioned, and a well sunk to supply drinking water. 

At one time the villages of the B^r were said to be in an 
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unquiet state. Mr. Ouseloy posted ton police horse on tlie con¬ 
fines of the tract of land so called, and as no mutiny of the 
sepoys took place in the district, the wild trib( s remained peace¬ 
ful even when their brethren in the Mult^in Division broke out. 
The mutiny of a portion of the 9lh Trie^ular Cavalry affected 
this country so far as that it called out the Deputy Commissioner, 
two or three of the customs officers, and a numlier of the police. 
The mutineers were pursued by the police; the soldiery and 
district officers of five or six districts were on tlicir tmil and gave 
tliem no rest until Ca])tain Ifockin came up with them in the 
Jhang District and cut them up. A TTindustdni clerk in the 
customs office was detected in an attcnnpt to unite Ttindiis and 
Muhammadans against our Gov<'rnmcnt. He was apprehended, 
convicted, and punished. 

A force of local levies was rais(*d, tlius affording vent to the 
warlike spirit of the martial tribes of the district who chah'.d at 
inaction, and probably would have fretted us bad not a legiti¬ 
mates object been given them on wliicli lo sj-emd their strength. 
Of these levies upwards ol* ],()()0 horse w('re raise'd from among 
the Tiw4niis alone' ; and Mr Ouseley describes liis leliof at tlieir 
departure as great. 

Probably then' is no district in tlie Punjal) the territorial 
limits and constitution of which ha^e undergone so many changes 
as that of Sliahpur. At annexation, the Avhole of thf' Chaj 
Dodb, from the boundary of tlie Jammu territory to the junction 
of the rivers Jhelum and Chendb, was ])]ac('d imder tlie' charge 
of Mr. E. 0. Bayloy, and administered by biin as one district. 
But the charge was found too exU'iisive. Accordingly, in Juno 
of the same year (1849), this tract of country was divided and 
formed into the two districts of Gujr/it, and Slialipur , the latter 
comprising the four ’karddrshi'ps of Miaui, Bhora, S.Uuwdl, and 
K^dirpur, to which were added the three lowest zails of the 
lidrddrship of Kddirabad, viz,, Midh, Abmadnaggar, and K^lowal 
on the Chendb. As time wore on, however, and our acquaint¬ 
ance with the newly conquered country became closer, defects 
were discovered in the first apiiortionmonts of territory into 
circles of administration, and in respect to Sliahpur and the 
surrounding districts speedily led to changes. The first took 
place in 1851, when the whole tahsil of Kadirpur was transferred 
to Jhang, on the ground that the talukas of wliich it was com¬ 
posed had always been subordinate to that place, that it was 
more conveniently situated with respect to the head-quarters of 
that district, and that the inhabitants were chiefly Si61s, closely 
oonuected with others of the same tribe in Jhang. For somewhat 
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similar reasons, the tahda of Kliush^b was made over to 
Slmhpnr from Loiali, from the commencement of the financial 
year 1853-54, and the following year saw the transfer hack to 
this district of the Fariika ildlca, 

Tlio district now consisted of the three tahsfls of Bhera, 
Siliiwal, and Kalowal, of which all hut the narrow strip made 
up of the trans-JJiclum parffanas of Khushdh, Girot, and Jaura, 
attached to ihe Sahiwdl Tahsil, were situated hetween that river 
and <he Che:iab. Prestntly, however, further additions were 
made to the district. Early in the year 1857, as the Chief 
Commissioner was marchinej acres the Sind-Sdsjar Dodl), the 
leadini]^ men of Mitha Tiwdna came to him in a body prayins; 
that the inMla mii»‘ht be transferred to Shalijmr ; urging as their 
r('ason for desiring the change the < 4 :reat distance from the head¬ 
quarters of their oavii district (Leiah), and the comparatives 
proximity e)f Shnhpur. Tlie application was favourably entertain¬ 
ed, and the traiisfer took place from the commcnocinent of that 
linancial year A still more important n'vision of territorial 
jurisdictions was made* durine: this year. A difliculty had always 
been exporioneod in providing for the etfectual administration of 
that portion of the 8ind-Sagar Doah which lay within a radius 
of 5(j miles from Kdlahagh. Circumstances originally led to the 
scdoction of lliiwalpindi, Jhelum, and Lc*ah as sites for stations, 
and between thes* place's (he intervening lerritory was parcelled 
out in 1848 as host it might bo ; hut soon it became apparent 
that tlioy were' far too remotely situated to allow of the exorcise 
from them of an effcicjjt oontrol over this tract; and a proposition 
to create a fourth district having been negatived on the score of 
expense, Ihe result, as regards this district, was the transfer to it 
from Jhelum of the following talukds and villages : — 
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in all sixty-five villages, paying a revenue of nearly a lakh 
pf rupees. 
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Those oxt/Mi'^ivo additions to the iroa of tho district trans- 
Jholurn IiaviiiG^ rondoni-l the (3roation of a fourth tahsil on that 
side of tho rivor alisolutcly uoc'‘ssary, the recently trausfoirod 
tracts were foT-mod into a now fiscal division, which received the 
name of tlio Jaha Tahsil from the small villai^o of that name in 
the Salt llaiic^e, wh-^n’o the head quarters ^Yere (sL‘i])lished. From 
this time tlie limits of tho disfricl. remm’nod unaltered till tho year 
1861, when tlio rovi.don of esinlilishincuts 1 (h 1 to the absorption of 
the Kalonal Tahsil, and llie distrilmtio i of its viHaoes between tlie 
Fhera an I Ghiaiof Tabsils ; the latter a sul)-i‘ollectorate of the Jhane* 
District. Iniporlnnt ehanoes ore carried out in 1802, when 
the falfllct of IVuiqmr i'l the Thai was received from Bannu, the 
Pakldmr /o/^2/^e, extmulinj:: from Sakesar to Nikki, Avas cut off and 
attaclnxl to the Ifianw^li Tahsil of that district, and the remainder 
of the Jaha Tahsil lyinc^ north o! the Salt llan^e was transferred 
to Jlndiim. These interchanges of torritory hetaA^een Shah|>ur 
and il e sinTomidin" districts necessitat(‘d a complete romodellino* 
of th(' inlerior fiscal divisions, AA’likh was effected liy forming tho 
AAdiole of the country still attached to tho district trans-Jhelum 
into one tahsil, the bea([-quart<*rs ludng n ovimI to Klmshah ; and by 
the transfer from the BLct'j to the Sabiwal Tahsil of an equivalent 
for tl](^ villages which liad htwai addel to the former on the hr(‘ak- 
ing uj) of the Kalowal Tahsil, as dcscrilaHl above ; at th^‘ saino 
time as Sahiwal was uoav no longer central the lujad-qiiarters of 
that tahsil were rcmioved to Sliahpur. 

fn 1877-78 tho following villages wore transferred from 
Shahpur to Gujranwahi District:— 

(1) Tlinilif Mullnlianwala, (4*) Cnluini Raimi,if Klia-n, 

('?) nurjPitlu, (5) CLlmiii iMir Mnliammacl, 

(3} Cliliniii Snltaii, ((>) Bnrj GhaiiR, 

and in 1880-81 two Anllages, Burj Ilahman and Bnrj Jawaya, 
wore transferred to Gujr/uiwala, to Avhidi district th(‘y 'oriuinally 
belonged, but had l) 0 (‘n cut off and atl.achcd to this in 1877-78. 

On the introduction of irrigation from the Lower Jlielum 
Canal a new talisll A^as created out of ])ortions of Bhora and 
Shahpur Avith head-quarters at Sargodha. Between 1904 and 
1907, 21 villages in the Kinlna Bar were transferred from Jhang 
District to the Sargodha Tahsil, and settled together with the 
other portions of this district irrigated from tlu^ canal In 1911 
the Bhera TalisiT gave up to Gujrat District 77 villages situated 
to tho east of tho Lower Jhclum Canal, Main Line and Escape; 
these villages are all within the area comioanded by the Upper 
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Jholum Canal; and since it appeared that the best site for a 
grain market for this ar(\a would be at the Railway junction of 
Malakwal, that village and Nasirpur were also transferred to 
Gnjrat in 1914. In tlio same year the district lioad-quarlors 
were transferred from Miahpur to Sargodlia, and ilio transfer of 
the Eastern Tahsirs head-quariers from Bliera to Biiahval, on the 
direct line to Kar.ichi, was sanctioned ; so clear liaditlx'coinc that 
the most important interests in the district now centred round the 
line of rail that conveyed the produce of the canal area to the 
nearest sea-port. 

Ill 1907 the demarcation for the first time of a permanent 
boundary between this district and Giijraiiwalaj across the Chenab, 
brought back one of the iirevioiisly transfmTcd villages lo the 
Bhora Tahsil. In and 1910 the districts of Mianwali and 
Attock were given a foothold upon the Sakesar Hill, taking over 
j)ortions of Rakli SikO’iar from Kliiishab. Iii19i2 Shahpur 
J'alisil gave up one A illage (Slier Mohammad Wala) to Bhera and 
another (Haveli Majoka) lo Klmsln^b. Majis showing the (exist¬ 
ing internal and (jxternal boundaries of tlie district are now be¬ 
ing pnqiarod, and it is hoped tluit th(\v Avilbnot soon be rendered 
obsolete by further sluitllings. 

Some conee])tioii of th(i (hwelopment of the district since it 
came into our liaiids may be gal Imiaal I'rom Table iSTo, I of Volumo 
B. wlii(di n’iv(*s sonic of the loading* statistics for five-y(;arly 
periods, so far as they are available. It is probable that the ligiiirs 
nro not always strictly comparable, Uieir basis not being the 
same in all cas('s from one period t ) anolher. Rut the figures 
may be accepted as showing in gonelal terms the nature and 
extent oi th(‘ advance made. So far as statistics go, it may be 
summed up hrhdly as follows —In the last 00 years the [lopula- 
tioii of the district has more tlian dovilibnl; the area under culti¬ 
vation Ini' quadrupled and tli(‘anja undi^r irrigat-oii has multiplied 
more than six-fold ; the numlnr of cattle, sh(;ep and goats bus 
more tluin douoled, while the number of camels is probably much 
the same as it was ; roads have been made throughout the district, 
and it is now crossed by two railways; prices cf agricultural 
produce have tn'blod. The land revemu' has been raised from 
about four lakhs to over twenty lakhs, and the value of the pro¬ 
prietary rights ill the land, which at annexation was practically 
nil, is now about 18 crores of rupees. 

The following tabic shows the Deputy Ooinmissioners who 
held charge of the district up to 1896 with the period of their 
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ChAp. i-b. charges, omitting periods of less than throe montlis :— 


District 

Officers. 

Name. 

Date of assuming 
dial go. 

Date of icliuquisbing 
cliarge. 

Total 
period of 
charge in 
years and 
decimals. 

Major W. C. IJirch 

Annexation ... 

25th December 1852 

3*8 

Major G.E. IIollingB 

GtbJamiaiy 1853 

30 til May 1856 

3-4 

Mr. (»orc Ousclcy 

Slst May 1856 

OGi Mareli 18CU 

38 

Mr DC. Matiiabb 

lOtb March 1800 

20tlj August 1861 

1-4 

Captain .T. H. Smyly 

2Ut Aiigusl 1861 

25tli Dec-mber 1301 ... 

03 

Captain H. J. Hawes - , 

26tb Docoiiilior 1861 

25(b .Inly 1862 

0 7 

Captain W. G. Davies 

26tli .Inly 1862 

lull Dot ember 1867 

5 5 

Captain .i VV.II, Jolinstono .. 

12th December 1867 ... 

IGib May 1870 

2 4 

Captain E. F Gurdoii 

27tb May 1870 

lOtb November 1870 

0 5 

Captain E C Corbyn 

lltli Novtmbcr 187u 

8tb March 1872 

i Sec below 

Captain U. P. Nisbet 

9tb March 1872 

Ist Doccmbei 1872 

1 0 7 

Colonel H. A. Dwyer 

2nd Docoinbor 1872 

26th March 1876 

33 

Caplaiii E. C. Corbyn 

27(li March 1876 

9th Sep'ember 1879 

See below. 

Mr. J. Fri/rlle .. 

1 J3tb Do(M‘inberl879 

15th January 1882 

! 

ljieutcnant-(\)l. E. ('. Corbyn 

Dith January 1882 

25th February 1881 

! 6-8 

Mr. ,1. W. Gardiner 

2wlh February 1884 

.ilst October 1880 

27 

Mr. .1 ^Y;l3nl .. 

22nd (btobor 1886 

18tl) July 18S8 

See below. 

Mr. M. F O’Dwyer 

lOtli July IHbS 

17lb December 18S8 

0 4 

Mr J Wilson ... 

18tb December 1888 

i:;ih Ap-il L-OO 

See below 

Captain F W. Egerlou 

141b April 1890 

2Sth Octobi-r 1890 

0 5 

Mr. J. Wilson ,. 

29tli October 1^90 

3Utli No^ ember 1893 

61 

Mr. A. Bridges 

Ist December 1893 

9th April 1896 

28 


Of the early officer those \\ ho are best reuiombered are 
Mr Gorc-Ouseley, who conduetod the first regular settlement of 
the cfs-Jhohini tract and held charge of the district during tlie 
Mutiny, and Oaptaiu (afterwards Sir W. G.) Dav^ics who com¬ 
pleted the first regular settlement of tlic Khushab Tahsil, re¬ 
organized the whole system of the revenue administration, 
constructed many of the roads, encouragiid the excavation of 
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canals, and improved the towns. Several villages have been chap. i-b. 
named after him, and of all its English rulers ho has left the 

strongest impress on the district. District 

Officers. 

A list of Deputy Ooinmissioners from 1896 to 1911 will bo 
found in Table No. 33. Mr. (afterwards Sir J. Wilson is re¬ 
membered (rather as Settlement Officer than as Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner) for the thorough excellence of his revision of the Record 
of Rights, and the fairness with which he distributed the land 
revenue demand. Of liis successors Mr. French and Major 
O’Brien are those most frequently mentioned by the villagers as 
models of what a District Magistrate should be. Messrs. Hailey, 

Smith, and Rudkin, who at various times were in charge of the 
adolescent Canal Colony, will long be gratefully remembered. 


The most importani- events in tlic history of the district important 
from the economic point of viov? have been as follows: — hUtoVof the 

district. 

Railway from Lala Mu^a to Malakwfil opened ... 18S6 

Extended to diani and Bln'ra 

Extended to Khewra Salt Mines ... ... >1887 

Extended to Klinslial) ... .. ...J 

Extended to Shorshali ... ... ... 1889 

Extended from Malakwal to Sargodha ... 1903 

Extended from Sargodha to Shorkot Road ... 1906 

Maciiabbwab Canal excavated ... I860 

Kalra Canal excavated and Kalra colonized ... 1861 

Other inundation canals dug .,v ... 1863-1870 

Lower Jhehim Canal began to irrigate ... 1901 

Alienation of Land .\ct ea nc into force ... 1901 

Gram cultivation in the Thai started ... 1903 

Co-opcr.itive Credit Societies started ... ... 1909 


Section C*.—Population. Popuiatton. 

Table No. VI gives separate statistics, for each tahsil and 5‘^’^ation. 
for the whole district, of the total area cultivated, culturable 
and cropped), of the total population (urban and rural), of its 
distribution over area of the inhabited villages classified accord¬ 
ing to the population they contain and, lastly, of the number of 
persons per occupied house, which are given separately for towns 

* Tbo remarks hi this sdctloa are taken priacipally from tho Ccusaii Ropjrt of 1011 and 
refer to the statistics of that year. 

H 
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and villages. The number of occupied houses in each town is 
given in Table No. VII. Their total population was as follows in 
J891 and 1911 : — 



Total 

INI ALES. 

I'EMALES. 

Name of Town. 

im 

ion 

1&91 

1911 

1 

1 

1891 

191J. 

MiiUi 

7,149 

.^K19 

.3,590 

2.S'19 

3,.559 

2,970 

lUicni 

■ 

15,2u2 

9,979 

7,950 

8/119 

7.2.52 

Shall pur Town 

0,Sti7 

o.OOh 

.),2' >0 

2,S33 

3,137 

2,775 

Sbalijiur Ci\ il Juiu'^ ... | 

-boi; ■ 

..,131 

j ,932 

1,927 

901 

1.204 

Silliiwal [ 

9.210 

7,<‘»r»h 

'1,550 

3,S5S 

l,0t»o 

3,800 

Khuslii'ili ( 

9..H32 

19,159 


5,:;53 

l,soo 

1,S20 

Baigodha I 

1 


S,.si9 


0,1 so 


2 0)')9 


The statisoics for the dislricl. as a whole give the folloiviiig 
figures :— 






["8 Ol- 

C'ENhl’S OE 




1881 

I 1691 

JS91. , 

1911. 



f Porsoiis , 

O 

cc 

89 3 

89 3 

91-S 

Perecnla^c of total population who 

hve in < Males ... | 

I 

87-97 

89 \ 

89 4 

i OL-7 

villaj^es 


r. Females ,.. | 

87-52 

89 1 

89 1 

91-S 

Average nnal jiopuhitioii )iei village 

! 

... 1 

508 

030 

030 

595 

Average total ]>opulation jier village and tow’u . | 

012 

699 

699 

' 045 

Nuiuher ol villages per 100 sijuarc miles ... 

i 

15 

15 

! 

r 

^ Total population .. 

1 9; 

lot 

102 

135 


Total area 

population ... 

79 

93 1 

9] 

124 

Density of p ipula- 


r Tttal population 

.511 

601 

493 

356 

tion per bniiare-t Cultivated area 

] 


447 





{ Rural population ... 

1 451 

410 

821 

mih' of I 


r Total population ... 

108 

159 

149 

163 


1 Cultur iblc area 






1. 

(.Rural population ... 

94 

142 

134 

147 


The proportion of rural population to total population increas¬ 
ed from 87*8 per cent, in 1881 to 91*8 per cent, in 1911, so that the 
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population of the villages is increasing faster than that of the 
toTjyns. The same fact may be stated in another way, The popula¬ 
tion <if the six old towns increased from 52,852 in 1891 to 56,426 
in 1511, an increase of only 7 per cent, against an increase of 39 
per cent, in total population. ! lie gradual growth in the size of 
villages is shown by the follonung figures:— 


NrAIMim OK TOWNfci AND -VlLLAOKa 


Population 



In 1881 

In 1891. 

In 1901. 

In 1911. 

Over 10,000 souls 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6.000 to 10,000 „ 

4 

7 

7 

7 

3,000 to 6,000 „ 

9 

18 

1 40 

52 

2,000 to 3,000 „ 

20 

26 



1,000 to 2,000 „ 

71 1 

85 

99 

100 

600tol,OD0 

144 ’ 

157 

150 

1 

1 258 

1 

200 to BOO 

210 ' 

205 

! 

> 490 * 

* 647 

Under 200 

198 

212 

1 

1 

Total inhabited villages 

657 

706 

j 794 

1 

1,066 


The number of villages of each size has increased consider¬ 
ably, which shows that tho increase of popubition has been pretty 
evenly distributed over all sizes of Aullagos. The number of inha¬ 
bited villages and towns lias increased from 706 to 1,006* and tlie 
average population per town or village has decreased from 699 
to 645, which is much aliovc th(‘ average for the Province, 595. 
It musi lie noted, liowever, that many of these so-called villages” 
are in realily very largo estates or (oAvnshijis, and that their popu¬ 
lation is often /lot eollecied in one “village ” in the English sense of 
the term, much of it being found in hamlets situalod at some dis¬ 
tance from tho parent village'. This is especially the case with 
the large estates in the Moliar at the foot of the Salt Eange, where 
the parent village is generally found close to the foot of the hill 
willi several outlying hamlets up on the Iiill or out on the plain, 
all within the boundaries of the estate and, therefore, included in 

• In oddition to this ntiniljor one new estate apiece was created fortlie Sliahpur and KhnsMb 
Tabsfls during the recent settlement, and the Forest Bloclcshave been ronmnbered. Seventy wnine 
^states have been transferred to Gnirit District. 
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the “village*' for census purposes. Again, in the river valleys 
it is oommoii for the owners of a well situated some distance 
from the village to build huts at the well, and practically to 
live there with their cattle So that the population is not so 
closely grouped together as would apji'ear From the high av'orage 
per village. In the Thai, although tlio pastoral people Avandei* 
considerable distances from the village Avdth th?‘ir cattle it is 
net usual for them to establisli a fiv:(^d residence away from the 
villag<‘, anfi their homes are, as a rule, closely grouped together 
into comparatively large villages; there arc signs, however, oJ' 
a centrifugal tendency in this tract also, and it is possible tliat 
a system of habitations round scattered wells may before long 
spring up. 

Tables 6 and 7 give statistics wliich show the distribution of 
the population over houses, in towns and villages The figures 
for the last four decades may be compared as follows :— 


Number of peraons per 100 
occupied liouBOti in 

1 1^81. 

1 

1891. 1 

1 

1901. 

3911. 

(a) towns 

582 

515 j 

510 

440 

(d) villages ... 

684 

550 i 

510 

4j0 


Some allowance has to be made for variations in the definition 
of the word “ house '* by various Census Superintendents; thus 
in 1881 there were 135, and in 1891 there were 110, families 
living in every 109 village houses, whereas in 1911 the defini> 
tion of “ house ” was so framed as to make it almost equiva¬ 
lent to “ family.” Even so there is a clear tendency towards 
severalty of interest and separation into smaller family groups. 
In the villages this may almost certainly be regarded as an 
indication of increased resources. In the towns the average 
number of persons per occupied house is now huvest in Bliera 
(3*69), S^hiwal (3*70) and Mi^iii (4*07) and bighe.‘-t in Sargodha 
(4*69), and’these figures may bo taken ])artly as an index of the 
extent to which trade has forsaken those markets which arc not 
on the main lines of communication with Kart^chi, and partly 
as a record of plague mortality. 

There is nothing very distinctive about the arrangement of 
the houses in most of the old towns and villages in this district. 
The dwellings are clustered together in a thoroughly haphazard 
manner, and the only principles of town-planning generally recog¬ 
nized are those which relegate the lowest grades of menials to the 
QUtskirts of the towns, and group tl^e other nop-owners round 
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the homestead of the particular owners under whose patronage chap. i-o. 
(sdya) they carry on their trades or labour. Midni, Bhera, Popniatton. 
Sdhiwdl, and Khushdb were all dignifled with city-gates and Gronping of 
straight, paved market-streets or squares in the time and under 
the influence of Captain Davies ; and the Shahpur Civil Station vinrgM”'* 
was laid out on a pro-conceived plan. In the villages, the court¬ 
yards are generally rather spacious, iu comparison with the 
smallness of the buildings and tlie narrowness of the streets. In 
the Thai particularly, where all the villages arc built on sand- 
ridges, and there are wide spaces between house and house, 
there is never any lack of air. But in other respects it may be 
said in generial terms that town-planning is unknown in the 
older habitations. In the colony, on the other hand, there has 
been a distinct endeavour to lay out the towns and village sites 
on lines calculated to facilitate ventilation and cleanliness, and 
although the earliest colonists were inclined to resist what 
appeared to them to be grandmotherly interference, the advant¬ 
ages of straight, wide streets have now won a certain amount of 
recognition throughout the district. In fact, one old village - 
Mdsar—in Shahpur when attacked by plague, was entirely 
abandoned by the inhabitants, who built for themsel'ves a new 
village on approved colony lines. 

The total population of the district and its density per Growth of 
square mile of cultivated area at different periods will be seen ^d’den'it 
from the followins? table : - 


Incbeask pee cent. 


Pate of Census, 

Population 

Since 1855. 

Per annuin 
since previoa*^ 
census 

Total 

cultivation 
in square 
railes. 

Pensity per 
square mile 
of 

cultivation. 

1 

1 

1855 ^ ... j 

802,700 



470 

636 

1868 ... ^ 

868,288 

22 

1-7 

602 

650 

isej 

421,508 

39 

ri 

820 

514 

iPOl ^ 

493,588 

63 

1-7 

1,002 

403 

1901 

524,269 

73 

•0 

1,187 

442 

1911 

*687,306 j 

1 

127 

3] 

1,930 

356 


•Note. —About 38,400 of tins nuiubor resido in villages since trun'^loricd to Qujr6l. 


Cultivation has increased so much more rapidly than popula¬ 
tion that at each successive census, although the total population 
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has shown a large increase, the density per square mile of cul¬ 
tivation lias lieen less than at the previous census; and when 
the great development of irrigation from wells, canals and 
embankments is taken into account, it is clear that the prosperity 
of the district as measured by the amount of produce per head 
of population has experienced a great and steady increase. 
During the last decade, the rapid growth of the Lower Jlielum 
Canal Colony lias eclipsed the advances of the preceding period, 
though they too were by no means inconsiderable. 

The distribution of the population over the different phy¬ 
sical divisions of the district will be seen from the following 
statement:— 



Density oe portriATiON per square mile. 


Total 

area. 

Cultivated area. 

Traci. 






1891. 

1911. 

1891. 

1911, 

Cliciial) valley ... 

189 

187 

488 

867 

Bar upland 

55 

179 

603 

275 

Jheluiii valley ... 

2(11 

251 

655 

453 

Ara ti’.act 

93 

U1 

336 

221 

Thai desert ... ... .. j 

16 

23 ' 

511 

222 

Mohar ... ... ... ' 

70 

79 1 

378 

344 

Salt Range ... ... ... 1 

! 

103 

128 

473 

555 

Total district ., | 

1 

102 

135 1 

493 

356 


At last settlement, the Jhelum and Oheiiab river valleys 
supported a far heavier population p(^r square mile of total area 
than any other part of tho district. Now the pressure in these 
two tracts has been slightly lightened, while there has been a 
notable increase in the Bar and Ara tracts, thanks to the Lower 
Jhelum Canal. Tlie population of the Thai is still extremely 
sparse. 

The density per square mile of cultivation is highest in the 
Salt Bange, where the healthy climate (nicouragcs rapidity of 
increase in a robust population, and the nature of the country¬ 
side precludes large extensions of cultivation. Here the pres- 
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sure (555 to the square mile) is considerably higher than the chap. i.c. 
Provincial average (499), and than that of any part of the Population! 
Punjab except the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts. In Dittrlbiition 
the Jhelum valley, a decrease of population combined with a »yofpat«™i 
great increase of cultivation by means of ihe Lower Jhelum 
and Inundation Canals has considerably lightened the pressure, 
which is now only 453 per square mile of cultivation. la the 
BAr and Thai pastoral habits have yielded largely to agriculture, 
and there has been a remarkable alteration in the figures; in 
the Bar it is of course the canal, and in the Thai the discovery 
of gram as a crop, that have made the difference. But [u-essure 
is still lightest in the Ara Iract, where there has been no 
incursion of colonists to share in the new canal irrigation. 

In 1837 Mr. Wilson wrote that “the Shahpur District Migration, 
attracts a smaller proportion of immigrants than do most disiricts 
of the Province.” This is no longer true. In 1911 it was found 
that out of 087,300 persons enumerated in the district only 
512,041—or 7S’8 per cent.—wore Shah pun's by birlh: the pro¬ 
vincial average of intra-district births is over 88. In fact there 
are only five districts Avhich have attracted more outsiders, and 
Lyallpur and Lahore alone Jiave gained more from nou-contigu- 
ous disiricts. On the other hand, it appears that 35,457 
Shahpuris had emigrated to other parts of India. There must 
also have been a certain, though small, amount of emigration to 
other parts of the world. The total gain by migration has 
therefore been 109,868 souls, less those who have travelled 
beyond the boundaries of India. Twenty years ago, there was a 
net loss of 249 souls ; in this respect as in so many oth n’s, the 
canal has made all the difference 

Of the 145,325 immigrants 84,147 came from contiguous Migration- 
districts ; 52,269 from other districts and states in the proyince ; 

6,500 from other parts of India (principally Kashmir, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Peshawar, Bikaner and Mecrutl ; and 2,325 from 

other countries in Asia, practically 
all of these being Pawindas or other 
seasonal visitants from Afghanis- 
t4n.* Only 84 porsoits were born 
outside Asia, and 76 of these 
were natives of the U nited King¬ 
dom. The figures in the margin show the districts which did 
most to supply new blood for the district. There are no less than 

•These Afghans generally make thomsolvea very unpopular in the villages along their lino 
of march, oaring to the damage they do to standing crops. In the localities m which tliey stop 
and work, much is forgiven them, for their great utility. ^ 


Gujrat 

Siaikot 

Jhang 

.Thcluni 

Gujranwala , 

Amritsar 


... 30,138 

... 29,301 
... 21,427 
... 17,038 
... 12,080 
... t>,249 
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141,073 immiejrants ia the area commanded by the Lower Jhelum 
Canal. 

Of the 35,457 emigrants traceable, 30,966 were enumerated 
ill the Punjab, and 4, U3l in the North-West Erontier Province 
and other parts of India. The six neighbouring districts absorbed 
18,847; Lyallpur took 4^489; Lahore 1,629 ; and Multan 
1,367. 

Twenty years ago the immigrants wore found to consist of 
17,414 males and 19,264 females, in spite of tlie fact that more 
males than females came from every district except Jhelum, Jhang, 
Gujrat and Gajranwala. This clearly indicated that much of the 
migration to and from the contiguous districts was due to the 
exchange of Avomoii in marriage. Tliis exchange still continues ; 
thus we find that these same four districts absorbed 8,883 female 
emigrants as against 6,664 male. But owing to Uio large 
nuiiiher oi colonisth who have come in as bachelors or ‘‘g/ass- 
widowers,’’ tliere is now no single district which lias given Shah- 
pur more women than men ; and altogethcn* there liavc only been 
57,825 female immigrants for 87,500 male. Por hotli sexes the 
canal area has irresistible attractions ; it is in the nature ot things 

, that whore women are a marketalile 

Males. Females. t, ,, , , , . , 

commodity, tlie bc;>t market will be 
Colony area ... 85,207 55.8«u; wliich tho demand is most 

Non-colouy area . . 2,293 1,959 . _ 

in excess or the supply and purses 
are longest; and even a woman who can choose her own mate will 
bo apt to prefer the ampler lile of a tract where holdings are 
large and rivals comparatively few. 

The balance of emigration is also in favour of the males, but 
the excess (19,723 male emigrants as against 15,734 female) is 
insignificant, and is surprisingly small when one remembers that 
large numbers of Tiwanas, Aw^ns, and Baloches are serving in tJie 
army, and that the district has only 82 women for every 100 
men. At last settlement there was actually a gain by migration 
of 1,254 females as against a loss of 1,503 males, so that the 
tendency at that time was towards levelling up the sexes ; now 
the natural discrepancy is further enhauced by migration. The 
importance of this fact will be dealt with in a subsequent para¬ 
graph. 

It would naturally bo expected that the attractions of the 
colony would draw to tho district a supply of new hlood, of good 
quality^ and the statistics indicate that this has actually happen¬ 
ed. The subject is dealt with in some detail in paras. 111-112 
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of the Punjab Census Eeport. The percentage of total immi- 
grants belonging to the more important castes is shewn in the 

margin. In addition to these Pa- 

jais ... ... 27 thdns, Baloches, Sayyads, Eajputs, immigranti. 

Sweepers ... .. 9 Awdus and Khokbars supplied 7‘2 

per cent, between t hem, ana Arains, 

Modus and Gujars each supplied over 1 per cent. The agricul¬ 
tural castes brought with them about 2 females for every 3 males; 
the arfizan and trading castes brought about 4 females for 
every 5 males. Again, the agriculturists brought 33 children 
(under IG) and 24 elders (over 40) for every 43 persons in the 
prime of life; the menials l)rought more children and fewer 
elders, and the traders fewer of each. Prom this it may be 
predicted that natural reproduction will proceed most ra])idly 
among the menials and least rapidly among the agriculturists ; 
and in a tract where hired labour is necessary but expensive, 
and commercial development is apt to lag behind agricultural, 
this is all the better for the farmers. So it seems that the 
general position as r(‘gards the quality of the colonists is 
satisfactory. 


The disti'ibution of population according to age, sox and Age. 
civil condition will l)c found in Table 10, both for the district as 
a whole, and grouped by religions. 

The discussion of ages is an unprolitable task avIktc the 
figures are mainly the olTspring of guess-work and superstition. 
Among the more imjiortant reasons that make for error are (1) 
sheer ignorance: (2) dovsire to claim a certain status, an 

unmarried damsel will often, for very shame, decian* herself to 
be too young for matrimony, and will even more often be d('clar- 
ed ))y her lawful guardian to be too young be excluded from 
tlio legal definilion of minor; again a youtli ratiicr too young for 
a cov(ited appointment will overstate liis age, a\ hile any oilieial 
in danger ol* superannuation will und(Tsta(;e it: (3) vanity ; one 
grey beard will I'esort to henna dye and claim to ho in the prime 
of life, while another Avill fi.nd more dignity in ])atnarcbal lon¬ 
gevity : (1) maternal solicitude; a child in robust liealth will be 
recorded as olden* than his real age, in order to avoid the evil-eye ; 
while a weakli/ig will have a year or two knocked oil, in order to 
conceal his backwardness. 

An amusing proof of the extent to which the hwe 

given their ages in round numbers is afforded by the following 
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comparison : — 


Ago. 

Number of males 
returned in 

Number of males 
returned in 

Number of males 
returned in 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

40-44 

14.636 

8,761 

j 16,959 

45-49 

7.220 

13,023 

9,573 

50-54 

12,278 

5 895 

' 12,847 

55-59 

3.024 

10,672 

5,389 

60 and over 

18,582 

11,958 

20,533 


The reason of this alternation must be that in 1881 and 1001 
the age returned was the age last birthday, and in 1891 the ago 
next birthday pushed back a year, so that, for instance a man 
who said his ago was about 50 was shown in 1881 as 50, and is 
shown in 180^ as 49, and the round numbers have tlie best of it 
in the statistics for 1881, and the worst of it in those for 1S91. 
This tlirows a doubt upon all the age statistics over ten years of 
age. 

Airain the ages of children are open to a good deal of doubt. 

- Here also it seems clear 

Agoa that in 1891 Ihe b-y(‘ar olds 
were plac(‘d in ihc first 
72 . 4 S 0 while in 1901 and 

74,773 911 they were pla(* 0 (i in 

98 .)80 second and similarly 

with the lO-year olds. For 
Table 11 sIk'ws that from 
J47 1891 to 1900 tlie birth rate 

{43 was not appreciably lower 
than it was from 1885 to 
1890, and there was no 
special mortality just before the 1901 Census. 

With these considerations in mind we may compare the 

exiNting state 
of affairs with 
that which 
preceded the 
02 )oning of the 
canal, and 
v\ ith that of 
the Province 
as a whole. 
There has 

been a marked rise in the percentage of adults, naturally enough, 



Number of cliilclnn in 


1891 ... I 9t’ ."'.07 

1901 . ... I 7n,131 

1911 . j 101,015 


Number mille of total-j 

1891 ... . . 183 

1901 .. ... j 143 

1911 ... ... 147 


A^h-cI j 
0-4 ! 
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and a corresponding drop in the figures for ciders and patriarchs: 
but it is surprising that, in spite of the influx: of unencumbered 
colonists the proportion of adults in the prime of life is still below 
the provincial average, and that the number of children is so great. 
'Che main reason must be the plague of 1901 and 1907, which 
took heaviest toll from those in the prime of life : but probably 
also the increase in resources has encouraged the begetting of 
children. So the gain in youth and middle age has been entirely 
at the expense of the old. 

In 1891 there were 456,910 natives of Shahpur still resident 
in the district; in 1911 there Avere 542,041, giving a natural 
increase of 19 per cent, or *95 ])cr cent, per annum. From 1855 
to 1891 the annual natural increase was about 1*45 per cent, of 
the native po[)ulation of 1855 (wJiich may be taken as approxi¬ 
mately 300,000). The set-back wliich those figures indicate is no 
doubt due to the occurrence in quick succession of three years 
so disastrous as 1904, 1907 and 1908. 

The birth and death statistics tell the same tale : — 


Period. 

Uirth 

Deaths 

! 

jTo’ul UK lojise 
• or de( r(‘as<* 

Ihrfli 

per l,0f/() of 
total p')})i.l!i* 
ticiii < K’stinir 
at bc^’inning 
of peno 

Death rate 
per 1,000 of 
total p .piila- 
tion existing 
at beginning 
of period. 

IbSl— 

109,401 

117,846 

+ 51,555 1 

37 

26 

ism— 1 ‘joo . 1 

195,7u9 

157,089 

+ 38,62') 

40 

32 

1 

1901—IMO ... 1 

2.‘^5,0G1) 

247,50 

-12,137 

45 

47 


It is of course impossible to reconcile entirely the census 
returns witli the vital statistics derived from birth .and death 
registers. Thus, the total population of Ihc^ district in 1901 was 
only 524,259, and according to the vital statistics, the number 
of Shah pur-born residents ought not to haAUi exceeded 512,122 ; 
but the census returns show 542,041. The discrepancy may bo 
partly accounted for by the inclusion in this district of 21 
villages in the Kirana BAr during the decade; also it is highly 
probable that a number of residents who were driven out of the 
district by the lean years that ushered in the century returned 
as soon as the canal began to irrigate. Possibly the female 
births (110,896 as against 124,473 males) have been understated, 
and in any case it is only to be expected that a registering staff 
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Increa<)e due 
to nataral 
reproduction. 


Vital statis¬ 
tics. 
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CHAP. i-c. 
Population. 

Vital Btatis- 
ticB. 


ffiriations in 
tbe biith nnd 
death rates. 


oi village watchmen should fail to give unimpeachable results. 
The fact tlLit tlieri' has been a steady rise in the rales both of 
birth and death gives some giound for believing that regisiration 
is becoming gradually more univer al. llecenfc statistics apjiear 
to indicate that, in the absence of any serious visitation of dis'ease, 
tlic normal liivtli-rate for the dist-ri(3t is 45 and tho normal 
death-rate liO per thousand ; this means a natural increase, under 
favourable conditions, of 1*5 per cent, per year, and tliis is not 
likely to lead to overcrowding for many years to come. 

Unfortunately during the past decade conditions have often 
been far fr m favourahle, and wide departures from the 
normal rate have been common. The average death rate for tlic 
decade (‘udiiig 1101 is 47 2 pior thonsaiid per annum as against 
43’6 for th(‘. Province. The hirtli-rate is i41) ns against 10*8 for 
the ProviiKie, Table 11 shows the ddnils for each year since 
1901, togdhor with the actual mortality from fever, plague, 
small'])ov and cholera; iahle 12 shows tlui deaths from lever, 
coni]){»red with the deaths irom all causes, for each montli since 
January 1001. Two facts emerge ch'arly :—(a) lh{‘ dcatli-rate 
for the year is more aflf(‘cted by an ejiideiuic of plague than by 
a severe outbreak of fever; even the worst fever year (1908) 
only allows a death-rate of 53*3, which is far below the rates 
(97*3 and 90*7) of the two Avorst plagm>y(‘ars (P. 04 and 1907) : 
{h) a severe outbreak of fcA'cr is mor(‘ jiotciit than jnague to 
la^lnce tho hirtJi-rate in the suceecding year : the three y(‘ars in 
Avhich tlie fever-mortality AA^as highest (1892,1908 and 1903) Averc 
all folloAAUid by years of Ioav l)irth-rate (30, 13and 35). But tlu^se 
tAVO f.ietors cannot ahvays lie disentangled, and it stands to 
reason tliat in a year in AvJiich fever or plague is carrying oil 
women in thousands, tlie birth-rate for tJiat year Avill lie affoeled. 
Thus it ic Iiard lo say how far the loAV birth-rate of 1904 Avas due 
to tho fever of the preceding year, and how far to the ])lague 
that broke out during the year. The birth-rate in 1908 (50*5) 
is surprisingly high, in vicAv of the fact thal a largo number of 
young married women must have suceumhed to plague in li)07, 
and many mor(‘- to fever in the autumn of 1908 ; it looks as 
thougli the Avomon Avho surAdved Juno 1907 enjoyed 14 months 
of unusual fecundity. Nor is it ('asy to account for tho high 
birth-rate of 1910 (56*3) or tho Ioav rate (39*6) of 1911; fever 
was distinctly bad in the first half of 1909, Avhilc 1910 was com¬ 
paratively free; in neither year Avas plague serious and even in 
1911 it was hardly sufficient to explain the low birth-rate. Here 
again one might almost say that the appalling mortality from 
fever from September 1908 to June 1909 induced greater 
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fecundity in the surviving women in tlie succeeding’ twelve cb^ap.i.c. 
months, folloAved nnluraliy hy ti pt^riod of ‘"JhlleAv”; it is 
impossible to sifpposc that the hi<gh hirth-ratc of 1910 was I’e- 
strieted to those parts of the district which are h'ast subject to de^h rlter^ 
fev(‘r, for ii, can be soon from table 13 that tlic towns of the 
Jholum A^alley also shared in the general rise. 

The otfcct of good or bad crops upon tlio birth-rate is rather 
obscure, and is probably not Tory considerable, but it is possible 
tliat llic low rates of 18S8 and 1900-01 wc're due lo scarei. y : 
corlainly tlie staiistics do not sui*‘gest that bard tiiii(\s produce 
more babies, as is sometimes maintained. 

Til the days when plague was unknoAviu the Iiealthi(\st 
months were Pobruary, March, April, July and August. ]\lay 
and June were the worst months for cholera, and from Septem¬ 
ber to January, fever was doing its deadly AA Orlc. The evpi'rience 
of the past 10 years (table 12) shoAvs August and Septcnilier to 
hf^ the montlis in which fenvest deaths occur. Fovor is most 
fatal in IJecember and January; it is onli slightly less so in 
November and Octolx'r, anrl sometimes June and July sliow a 
large number of deaths, AAdiicli may iirohahly (le attributed to the 
abrupt changes of temperature at the break of the monsoon. 

In fact there appears to bo a general connection between file 
i'cvei’ mortality and tlio mean ininimnm tcinporatnre, especially 
in the early winter moiitiis. In February and March, though 
nights are cool, deaths from lever are not como on; probably 
those who have survived the coldest months are proof against 
the milder rigours of the Avinter’s close. April, May, August 
and September stddom have many deaths J'rom fever, though no 
doubt the seeds of many fatal attacks are sown in tlie last-named 
mouth, riaguo .seldom hcoomos serious until the «inter is half 
over, and it increases in viruleuec as spring advances,'not abating 
appreciably till J uu(‘; April and May are far the worst months. 

The district is on the Avholc comparatively healthy, in spite unoaso 
of the fact that tlie average death-rate for the ten years endiiio’ 

1911 was 47 per thousand per annum against tt per thousand 
for the Province. The normal mortality, both for tlio district 
and for the province, is of course far lower than these figures 
suggest. Per the 18 year period preceding 1904, the district 
average was 29-5 per thousand. Put in 1901 and 1907 the 
figures were raised by severe visitations of plaguo to 97-3 and 
90'7 respectively, and in 1908, which was an unusually wet year, 
a severe outbreak of fever caused an abnormally high death-rate 
(63'3). Plague is a much dreaded invader, and when it is 
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remembered that it caused 37,278 deaths in 190i and 31,433 in 
1907 (not to mention tlic milder onslaiiqbls of 1905, 1931 and 
1915), the dread Ijceomes intelligible ; but in the long rim fever 
is much tlio more deadly eu(*my ; year after year it claims at 
least 8,000 victims, and in 1908 out of 27,922 deaths no less than 
21,^'06 vero due to fevers. Like the rest of the Punjab this 
district suffers severely in the autumn months from intermittent, 
and to a less extent, I'ro/n remittent f( 3 vers, more especially along 
the banks of the rivers and intiie villages near the foot of the 
Salt Ilange. In November and December the fever is often 
comnlicated with ])neumonia and broncliitis, and dysentery and 
diarrheea arc common symptoms of the disease. Towards the end 
of the season^ enlargement of the sple(m is often prevalent. 

The district is subject also to visitations of cholera, one of 
which in ISSS attacked 5,918 ])ersons and earri(‘d off 3,924, rais¬ 
ing the death-rale for the year to 31 ])cr thousand, and another in 
1892 attacked 5,8 U) jx'rsons and carritul olE the villages 

most. 1inbh‘ to this mncli (lr(\ad{al peslilcaiec are those in the 8alt 
PaTig“ and at its foot nhere the iNater*sn])])ly is ]imit('d lo a A'ery 
few springs, ponds, or wells and is easily contaniinaictl. S(‘v.'‘Tai 
of these villag(‘s ivero literally decimated l)y cholera in h’ss lhan 
a month. In th(' towns greater attention is paid to sanit iry 
measures and (is})ecially to the protection of the Avator-sup])ly, and 
probably lor this reason the ravages of cholera are generally less 
serious. For tlu; last twenty years tlierc has boon no serious out¬ 
break of cholera, though from time to time as many as 300 deaths 
may occur in the year In 1912 small-pox carried off 2,164 per¬ 
sons, of whom 1, '39 were cliildren. Apart from the chief visita¬ 
tions of plague, tlie worst year within living nunnory lor the ])ublic 
health was the year 1S92 A\hen a cholera visitation in the hot 
months was followed by lieai^y rains and high floods, causing an 
epidemic of fever Avhich attacked at least bO piir cent, of fho 
ioUil ])opulati(m. Owing to this combinatioji of diseases (ho total 
d(.'ath*rato for the district rose for the year to 56 per thousand. 
For the month of October it was at tlie rate of 156 per 
thousand per annum. Tlie town of Bhcra lost in the year, chielly 
from fever and its sequolm, 1,278 of its 17,428 inhabitants; and 
tlie town of Sahiwal 890 of its 9,210 inhabitants: that is, 9/ per 
thousand of its iiiliabitauts died within the year. In 1908 ivhon 
there was but little plague, Bhera town lost as many as 1,907 
inhabitants of whom 1,586 succumbed to fever. The prevalence 
of fever is perhaps chiefly due to the carelessness of the people 
in the matter of avoiding chills, but one of its causes is want of 
good drainage, and endeavours are being made to improve the 
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drainage of the towns of Bhera and Sahfwdl which suflPered the 
most.*^ 



On the right bank of the Chenab, especially at Midh, goitre 
is common, and the very dogs, cows, and even trees are said to 
snlfer from it; it is probably due to the quality of the water in 
the wells. Guinea-worm is frequently mot with in tlie villages 
along the foot of the Salt Kange, where the inhabitants often use 
water taken from stagnant ponds, rendered filthy by the cattle 
which are allowed to wade in them. Stone in the bladder is 
common throughout the district. 

The measures taken to combat these various diseases are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter III, in connection with the medical adminis¬ 
tration. 

It will be seen from table 14 that there has been a steady 
improvement in the amount of affiiction by blindness, muteness, 
insanity, and leprosy, both absolutely and, even more, in relation 
to the total population, since 1881. Every successive census has 

shown a marked 
improvement, and 
there is no reason for 
distrusting the fi¬ 
gures. It is notice- 
able that in each 
class of infirmity 
more men arc afflict¬ 
ed than women; up 
to 1901, tlie propor¬ 
tion of blindness was 
al ways higher among 
females. The improvemcnit in the amount of bliiidnt'ss is ])articu- 
larly satisfactory, and must bo largely ascribi'xl to the roadiiu'ss of 
the peasants to take their eyo-troubhis to the liosi)itals - especially 
to Bhalwal liospital. Those Avho have sliuddered at the swarms 
of flics clustering round tlio eyes of children in towns and villages 
may derive some comfort from the fact that only two children in 
a thousand grow up to a life of total hlindiioss On the other hand, 
the eyesight of boys at the end of their school career is often 
unsatisfactory. The present editor has had to reject many appli¬ 
cants for the post of pahoari on this ground. 

Some idea of tlie appalling loss ot infant life will be gained 

„ * These words were written by Mr. Wilson in 1897 : the endeavours continue : bo does ihe 

sufferin^M. S, LriaH, 1916). 



No. of persons. 

No. per 10,000. 


1831. 

1011 

18bl. ! lO'J. 

Blind 

2,800 

1,522 

1 

1 6S 1 22 

])caf and dumb 

721 

650 

1 16 5 , 9 

Insano 

302 

172 

1 8-5 1 2 5 

! 

Lopors 

90 

22 

1 2 ! ... 
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from these figures:— 


Period! 001 -1910. 

Total births 
regibU'.td. 

C1i idroii 
d>'in" under 
or* jear old. 

Childron 
dying be¬ 
tween one 
and five 
years. 

Total of 
doathi under 
five years. 

Total of 
deaths over 
five years 
of age. 

Mftlo 

] 

j 124,473 

1 

1 88,432 

20.275 j 

48,707 

78,846 

Female ... ... i 

! 110,896 1 

! 

1 84,389 

20,260 

44,699 

. i 

75,866 

1 

i 

Total 

1 

! 235,309 

1 62 ,7n 

40,585 

93,300 

154,200 


This means that out of every 100 children born 40 die before 
they are five years old ; the rate being just under 40 for boys and 
just over for girls. And out of the aO, more than 22 fail to 
live a full year {2^ in the case of boys, and 22 in tlie case of 
girls). Out of every 100 deaths, :8 take off children under five 
years old, and more than 21 take off infants under one year. Wc 
shall see in the next few pages that the greater diffieulty of roaring 
infant boys tends to neutralize a preponderance of male birtb.s. 
It is not till later in life that the effects of neglecting girls 
begins to tidl. But there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the Tvasto of life in both sexes could be prevented by cleanliness, 
care, and recourse to the hospital. 

On the birth of a child in a Muhammadan family the mullah 
is sent for, who utters the oall to pr.ayer in the child’s car, and 
receives a small ju’esent After a week the child’s head is shaved 
by the nai or barber : the child is then named by the head of 
the household; food and sweets arc distributed, and the barber 
and other menials arc giv('n small pia'sents The ceremonies are 
the same in the case of boys and girls, but the rejoicing.-) are 
greater in the former case. Sometimes a goat is sacrificed but 
this custom is not general, being confined to well-to-do persons. 
Circumcision {sunnat) can be performed by the baiher any i ime 
after the child is a week old, but generally when he is .‘3 or 4 
years old. 

Among Sikhs the naming ceremony of boys is as follows ; — 
A month after birth the child is taken to the dharm’^dla, the 
Gmnth Sdlub, or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhdi 
or some respectable man ; and the 1st letter of the 1st verse 
on the page is the first letter of child’s name. Kardh parshdd 
is then distributed among the audience and the near relations. 
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Amon^ otlier Hindus of Salijdhari sect the custom is chap. i-c. 
similar but the child is often named either by some respectable 
member of tlie family or by a Pandit after ref(‘renci‘ to flit! teiva Birthcustomi. 
or jaiiam pain ; at any time from 6 montlis to 5 or < years, 
accordinf^ to the custom of tlie family the head is shaved, and on 
this occasion the sacred thread janca) is sometimes put on : this 
ceremony is a time of rejoioiiii^, and tlu' relations and acquaint^ 
ances are fed by tlie parents. 

According* to the dilferent censuses the jiroportion of males sox. 
females has lieen as follows : — 


NuMBHB oP IFMALKS PKll TllOl ^ANl* MAI-KS. 


i'car of cciisub 

i 

1 olal 

t 

i 

Talibil 1 

Bhera. ‘ 

, i 

T.ili il 
Slialipur 

rahbii 

Khliahab. 

Talnil 

Sargoilha 

1 

1850 

i 802 

i ' 
1 




J8()8 


877 

873 

-JJ 


1881 

901 

802 

1 

899 

950 

1 

189! 

1 

; 887 

905 

j 953 


1901 

919 

901 

893 

' 909 


1911 

824 

1 

1 783 

i 

S79 

959 

( 89 


'Jlio gradual rise in the pi*u])oriion of females from 1855 to 
1901, and tin* sadden drop afhn* that dat<’, arc very marked : prob¬ 
ably the fornnn- was largely a matter of closer enumeration (though 
we have also seen that the balance of trade in tJie matter of brides 
Avas in faA our of this distri(d.): the latter is due ])artly to tlic 
effects of ])lague and ])art]y to the colony. It will ho seem tliat 
in TaJisil Sargodha, wliere there Avas practically no cultivation in 
the old days, the proportion of females is very Ioav ; in Bhera, 
where iberii arc a number of colony chaks, there has been a 
marked drop; iii Shalipur, the iminig?*ants have mostly been 
tenants for old established villages ; and in Kliushab, where thcTo 
i^ no canal cultivation to speak of, tin' AA^omon are relatively 
more numerous than they wor(' 20 years ago, and much more so 
than in any other part of the district As a matter of fact the 
real proportion of women to men in Khusliab is not so high as 
it looks, as many of the men of that tahsil arc always absent, 
either on military service, or on the ‘* squares ’’ of themselves 
or others. 


K 
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Kven apart from llio effects of plague and migration the 
women are too few for the men. The natural horn population 
has only 869 females per 1,000 males. This appears to bo to 
some extent due to a majority of male-births, for, however doubt¬ 
ful the registration figures may be, the fact that in every single 
year since 1891 there has been a majority of males registered 
must represent a real excess. But here as elsewhere the boys 
arc harder to roar, especially in the first year of life, and prob- 

_ ably if the number 

of children less than 
one year old at the 

census were known, 
it would be found that 
Number of bir'iis, 1000-1010 ... j C7,u5' 50,411. the lipys and girls 

Numbc -1 of childron umlct 5 in 1011 • 51,9;i2 49,080 Cqual : 

___I_in 1891 there were 

n ,3.39 infant boys 

to 11,360 infant girls, and the census lleqiort for 1911 shews that 
in the North-West Punjab there were 955 girls for every 1,000 
boys. Prom the second year onwards however the boys have a 
much better chance of survival ; reasons for this are not far to 
seek. Although there is no reason to suspect female infanticide 

or systematic neglect 
of female children 
there is no doubt that 
they are less valued 
than male children 
and not so well fed 
in times of scarcity. 
Boys and men too 
live a much more 
healthy out of-door 

life than do girls and women, and the dangers of child-bearing are 
a frequent cause of death, especially in a country where early 
marriages are common, and wJiere so little medical aid or proper 
nursing is given to Avomen at child birth. Yet the steady in- 
oreaso in the proportion of females to males at each successive 
census up to 1901 may jferhaps shoAV that the Avalue of female 
life Ls improving. After the years of infancy a girl is by no 
means AAithout her value in the eyes of her parents. She forms 
a most useful member of the family Avhile she remains with it, 
and when she is of marriageable age, if she does not bring in a 
money price, she can at least be bartered for a bride for one of 
the sons. After marriage, she generally forms a useful helpmate 


Number of loinalca j)or tliou»aiid for different igeperiods 

0-4 

94,5 

5-9 

872 

10-14 

726 

16-19 

736 

20-39 

841 

40-59 

805 

60 and over ... ... .. j 

712 


Number of britli., 1846—1900 ... 53,473 

Number of cliildroii under 6 m 1901 ... 38,007 
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to her husband, and is valued by him, if for nothing else, at all 
events for the cost of getting her or of replacing her. The low 
figure for the ages between 1A and 20 is misleading; as already 
explained, if a girl is unmarried after puberty, she will almost 
certainly be returned as adolescent; and if she is married, she 
will probably put her age as at h ast 20. But the low rate for 
the adolescent period must be principally attributed to the plague 
of 1904, which carried off 104 females per 1,000, as against 90* 
males. The sudden rise after the age of 20 is only in part 
accounted for liy the self-importance of the young bride; natur¬ 
ally the greater number of the female immigrants would have 
been young adult women of 20 or over. 

The various factors that have contributed to the existing sex 
distribution maj’ be disentangled as follows :— 

Males, Females. 

Increase in iwpalition between 1891 and 75,0*39 

1911— 


(«) Natural inciease : births from 1891 

227,195 

203.883 

to 1911. 

Less deaths from 1^91 to 1911 

-209,780 

-194,815 

Net increase 

17,415 

9,008 

Uj) Gain by iinmiffration : immigrants 

87,500 

57,825 

in 1911. 

Lcsb immipfrants in 1891 

17,414 

19,264 

Not increase 

70,080 

38,501 

(c) Gain by return of emiffrantB fn m 

18,417 

18,019 

Punjab and Nortli West Frontier : 
emigrants in 1891. 

Less emigrants in 1911 

18,192 

14,617 

Net increase 

225 

3,402 

(f/) Gain by return of emigrants from eke- 

1,54,4{?) 

1,125 (?) 

where : emigrants in 1891. 

Less emigrants in 1911 

1,531 

1,117 

Net increase 

(18)? 

(8) ? 

(e) Ilnacoonnted for 

81,000 

24,000 
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Part, of the last item may he assigned to the 21 villag('s trans¬ 
ferred from Jhaiig to this district hctvv(‘en 1901 and 1911, and 
the rest must he due to faulty registration, especially in the 
('arlier portion of the period ; from 1901 l,o 1911 the correspond¬ 
ing discrepancy for th(5 two sexes togetlu'r is loss than 30,000. 

I'aking the figures for the different religions the proportions 
are as follows ; 



FKMAhKS PKll 

IHOD- 

a 

OF rniLDBEN PFTl TUOPhAND CF 
TOTAL roPPrATloN. 

liellgidu. 

MALF,^ 

Under fivfi j/ears. 

Five to nine vea‘*'K, 

' 

1801 

1 

1011. 

Miilcb 

romalca. 

Malos 

1 

Komalca. 

Hind’i 

035 ! 

810 

55 

64 

70 ! 

02 

Sikli 

Hor. 

795 

72 

(17 

1 

J ! 

0] 

Musalman ... 

ao 1 

1 

820 

, 

'^2 

77 ' 

07 

Christian .. 

8i8 1 

77J 

1 

87 

1 

82 

1 

71 


It is worth remarking that in 1891 the Hindus Jiad a eoi si- 
derahly higlior jn'oporlion of females than the Musalmans. The 
(lifferenoo must ho due <o the fact that whereas in 1891 ])racti- 
cally all tin' flindns of the (listriot ware resid(‘nt trad(frs, in 1911 
there Aver(‘a oonsideralde number of Jat colom.-.ts, and morean- 
tilo pioneers iu the luw colony towns Plague too has taken 
heaviost toll from the town-(hvclling females. Tliis would also 
(ixplain the small ju-oportion ol' Hindu infants of both sexes. 
The Christians, again, arc nearly all low caste colonists ; their 
high pore(mtag(> of children can only he attributed to thc'ir gn-at 
fecundity. The Musalman naturally finds it osier than others 
to get a wife from among the local population, and hence, (;ven 
th<)ngh the agricultural colonists brought comparatively hnv 
women with them, they have boon fdile to keep up their propor¬ 
tion more successfully. Tlio number of Muhammadan girls is 
satisfactory. The Sikhs have the smalh^st proportion of girls to 
hoys, as was also the case at last settlement. 

Th(‘ fa' t that in each of the main religions there arc more 
boys and less girls between 5 and 9 years tlian there are under 
five years can be explained as follows : wc have already seen that 
children declared as five years old have been recovdecl in the older 
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group; and as five is both a lucky ago, and a good round num- chap. i c. 
ber, many fonr-yc'ar olds liAvo certainly been promoted out of tlie Pop^Mon. 
youngest grou]); so in each sex the youngest group should bo .sexand 
cularged and the older group naluced. Probably, if a similar rei'g'o“- 
allowance bo made for nine-year olds, described as ten-year olds, 
the true figures would bo someching like this :— 


U\DEB FHF ’SK\RS 


Fl^ r TO \IVE YEARS 


Holigion, 

1 Mules 

1 

, i 

1 Fenmlcs. 

Males. 

hV'iiiiilcb. 

Hindu 

70 

r.7 

0'/ 

61 

Sikh 

77 ’ 

70 1 

74 

nu 

MuBalinuu ... j 

70 j 

t ) j 

; 76 

(56 


From this wc can seo how early neglect tells on the vitality 
of girls, especially among the Sikhs. 


The figures for conjugal condition are as follows :— 


c:onjuRal 

condition. 


rBOPORTION PEK TIIOIXAND OT ALL CONDTl TONl-! 




Males, 


' 

Female <t 



Single 

Mamed 

Wlilowetl 

Single 

Marrii'd 

1 

1 

! Wickiweil. 

i 

18S1 

TjSI 

370 

1 

! 

1 

43 

1 

1 

1 442 

1 

i 

436 

i 122 

1891 ... 1 

5R1 

376 

44 

d69 

427 

11m 

1961 

I 

688 

368 

44 

461 

423 

116 

1911 

672 

307 

61 1 

j 

444 

441 

ll-i 

Provincial average, 191J 

628 

388 

84 

! 377 

1 

4H) 143 

1 


It is clear that coinjmred with the Province as a wliole this 
district has a large nnmber of l)achelors and spinsters; even in 
the North-West Punjab the average proportion is 67l bachelors 
and 489 spinsters. 
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marriage. 


Tho flguros for the different religions are as follows :— 


PKOPOUTTOK pEJt TIlOrrsAVD OP ALL CONDITION^. 


Ileligion 

Y (‘ur. 

1 

Males. 

j 

Females. 

i 

Marrii’d 

Wulon'od 

Pinp;lo. 

Marrircl 

^ idowecl. 



1S91 

659 

395 

46 


459 

158 

IT indu 






1 




1 

1911 

' 548 

1 

387 

65 

387 

1 

449 

164 


( 

1891 

522 

432 

46 

870 


120 

{Slid. 

...s 






j 498 

! 


i 

1911 

1 5G0 

370 

70 

i 397 

4G8 

135 


( 

1891 

580 

370 

44 

I 472 

421 

107 

Musnluitiu 

• 





i 


1 

1 


( 

1911 

1 575 

3G7 

1 58 

1 454 

488 

1 

j 108 


All religions have a higher proportion of widows and widow¬ 
ers ; Init the increase among Muhammadan Avidows is slight, 
whihi among Ilindus it is grciat. Plague has hit tho towns harder 
than the villages, and even in tin* towns the Muhammadan 
widoAVs of eligible ago r<>mariy 'i here arc fcAver bachelors than 
formerly among the Hindus and Muhammadans, which is at first 
sight surprising : probably tho explanation is that tho high 
death rates of the past decade have reduced the numbers of male 
infants out of j)roportiou to the total male popidation. The in¬ 
crease of bachelors among the Sikhs is clearly due to the migra¬ 
tion of young men from the Central Punjab. It is rather sur¬ 
prising to find so many spins! ers among the Sikhs, but they have 
considerably raised their marriage age. There arc fewer Mu¬ 
hammadan "spinsters than heretofore, thanks to the shortage of 
wives : even tho most ill-f avoured damsel is now sure of a hus¬ 
band. 

Judged by the figures, the age of marriage is rising for both 
sexes throughout the community. And this is actually the case so 
far as Hindus and Sikhs arc concerned, and also for Muhammadan 
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males. Whether it is equally true for Muhammadan j?irls is less ch^p i-c. 

certain On the one liancl Population, 
it is true that the father of a tiu-, ^ of 
presentable girl is inclined to “aniago, 
bide his time and look about 
for a rc'ally good inateli ; 
but, on tlie other hand, 
human nature lias not alter¬ 
ed much in twenty years, 
and it is certain that less 
than 167 out of every tliou- 
sand young Avomen between 
IT) and ‘-^0 years of age are 
sexually undeveloped : wo 
shall liaA^e occasion to notice 
in more than one subsequent 
jiaragraph the tendency of 
love-lorn maidens to break 
loose, and there is a strong 
feeling amongst the Awan at 
any rate that girls are best 
mated while' still manageable. 

Moreover it is obvious that the shortage of wives must tend to 
lower the ago of marriage. IIonc(‘ it seems probable that much 
of the difference hetAveen the 378 grown-up virgins of 18^)1 
and the 169 growu-u]! virgins of ]911 must be put down 
to differences oL* classification. Wv have seen that a young 
bride will generally declare her age as 2t); and wc have seen 
that in 1911 persons declared at 20 Avere included in the ])eriod 
aged 20 -24, wlien^as in 1891 they Avcrc included in the period 
aged 15—19. Anyhow it is clear that at present about 1 per 
cent, of the hoys and 20 per cent, of the girls marry before they 
are 15 years old in the Hindu and Sikh communitit's, while more 
than 80 per cent, of their young women, and loss than 20 per 
cent, of their youths under 20 years arc married: and among 
the Musulman only 2 pjr cent, of boys and 9 per cent, of girls 
marry before they arc 15, and about 11 per cent, of youths and 
may be 60 per cent, of the young women ol under 20 are married. 

And these figures are decidedly crclital)le for a backward 
district. 

Sooner or later practically everybody finds a spouse. Of Celibacy and 
men over 40 only 62 and of AA^omen over 4) only 11 per thousand 
remain unwed. The proporlion among Hindus and Sikhs is 
somewhat higher than that among Muhammadans, but they 
include some celibate orders. 


ruopoiiTiON riiit ,000 
UNMAUlimi). 


i u^iou. i Year. 

1 

1 

Malfls 

Females 

rH 

1 ■ 

o 

05 

rH 

! 

ub 

o 

05 

7 

lO 

rH 

(1 1891 

918 

055 

082 

103 

IlindUH ... 5 ; 





(i 1911 

999 

m 

799 

148 

( 1891 

801 

592 

099 

98 

Sikli. ... ? 





( 1911 

959 

780 

796 

172 

r 1891 

1 981 

808 

902 

, 378 

Musalinaus < 





( 1911 

, 981 

805 

1 911 

i 

■o;7 

C 

1 909 

783 

, 809 

335 

All roligKms < 

1 




( 1911 

1 978 

851 

' 802 

415 




CHAP. I-C. 
Population. 

Celibacy and 
polygamy. 


Widowhood. 


Boiraihal 
oust o nib. 
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It is curious to find in a district where the bulk of the 
population is allowTjJ to liave four wives, and where moreover 
thcr(3 are many householders absent on military duty, that there 
are o]ily 136,912 married women for 138,46^ married men The 
explanatioJi is that a number of colonists liad not in 191] brought 
their wiv’es to their new homes, and the Patliansfrom Afghanistiin 
had only about 40 ) women for 1,900 men. As a matter of fact 
very few in this district marry more than one wife, exce)>t when 
it is expedient to make a levn’rate marriage. Apart from the 
question of ex 2 )Gn 8 e, it is recognized that a jfiurality of wives is 
a source of constant trouble. 

Out of the wiulded women, nearly :^0 jxt cent, arc widows 
(Hindus 27, Sikhs 22, Muhammadans lu*75) But of the 
Muhammadan widows only 19 per cent, are under 40, as against 
29 and 2^ cent, respc'clivciy among Hindus and Sikhs 

Amojig tlu? Muhammadans widow-re marriage is the rule, the 
))rothcr of tin* d(5ceased having a mon^ or h^ss recognized right to 
inherit a soilless ividow. This right gives rise to a certain amount 
of trouble, as many widows much prefer to remain “ wddows 
ind(M‘d ”, and give their favourite sons-in-law the advantage of 
cultivating their land, while others refuse to espouse opimly 
either ]3rothi‘r-in law or the man c4' their choice, but keej) u]) a 
clandestine intimacy with the latter, Avhile retaining their widow’s 
title in the land. 

Polyandry, mother-kin, and female infanticide are all un¬ 
known in this dislrict. 

Tlie agc‘ Jit which betrothal takes place d(‘pends chiefly on 
1 he 111 (‘alls of the family; it is ik;! unusual to helroth cliildren 
at a very early age (two or three years), esjiecially wdien the 
betrotlied jiarties are first cousins or otherw'ise ncjarly iN^lated ; liut 
lh(‘ most comiiiou age is among Mussalrnaiis from ten to fifteiui, 
and among Mindus from eight lo twadve. 11 is thought a dis- 
grae(‘. to allow a girl to groAv up unmarried, and most girls are. 
betr()th(‘(l Indore the age of sixteen. Before, the formal Ix'trotha] 
(wai//(/('/(o) takes place, it is usual for the hoy’s father or some 
respected friend to go to the girl’s father and get his consent. 
Then the hoy’s father or near relations go formally to the girl’s 
house taking with iliem the family barher {nai) and bard {}nirasi) 
and tl e fcdloAviiig articles, vh., a suit of (doilies for the girl 
{rhola, limji and phulkari), a ])air of shoes, a plain silver ring 
ichh(illa) , value lie. 1-4 0, some cedoured thread {mauli\ 5 rupees 
ill cash, 5 seers of (far, and 5 paos of mahdi which are given to 
the girl’s father, A formal blessing \ciua khair) is prayed for on 
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the betrothal and sometimes repeated three times. It is not chap. i-c. 
usual to write out a contract of betrothal. Among some of the popiMon. 
Musalman tribes, a Brahman accompanies the bard and barber. 

Others do without any formal ceremony at all, except that of caatoms? 
asking a blessing on the betrothal before the assembled relatives. 

Among Hindus the boy’s father sends his family Brahman to the 
girl’s father to fix a date for the betrothal, and on fhe date fixed 
the boy’s relatives go to the girl’s house whore they are sometimes 
given by the girl’s father a rupee and some sugar {vaMhdi). 

The following doscri])tion o[ a well-to-do Awan’s marriage Marriage 
will give some idea of ihe eerenioui(‘s common on such occasions, ‘■eremomes. 
When the cloth is cut for the trousseau {palla) the bridegroom’s 
father simds the brid(‘’s father Bs. T) and gives 3 so('rs of (fur to 
the menials and ?> seers of flour and a seer of qiir to the tailor. 

Each day thereafter the women sing songs at the bridegroom’s 
house. A few days before the wedding, the bride’s father 
receives the leap, i.e., the bridegroom’s female relatives with song 
and music take him Ils. 25, ^ maunds of wheat, 5 sheep, 10 
seers of ghi and 15 seers of gur to help towards the wedding 
feast, or some smaller contribution if they are in humble circum¬ 
stances. On the wedding day all the women of the family fetch 
a jar ((//mro^i) of water with song and music, and seating the 
bridegroom on a stool, cover him n ith a sheet and proceed to 
bathe liiin. They throw small coins to the value of a rupee or 
two into a vessel of milk and then pour the milk over his head, 
the barber and bard sharing the coins. The bridegroom’s sister 
or niece seizes his sheet and refuses to let go till he gives her 
a present. On getting off his seat the bridegroora crushes Avith 
his right foot the earthenware lid of a jar {chhiini) and sits down 
on a blanket. An unmarried youth is a])pointcd his best man ” 

{sahdlild) and is given an iron Avoapon with AA^hich he protects 
the bridegroom. The friends then present tlicir subscriplions 
towards the Avedding {nendar) wliich are tested by a goldsmith 
and written doAvn by a Hindu, Ijoth of thorn being rewarded with 
a rupee for their services, The Avedding procession {janj) is then 
formed and proceeds from tlie bridegroom’s house to the bride’s 
where it is received by the Avomen witli songs of derision and 
abuse. A sweeper {chdlira) shuts the door against them and 
refuses to open till bribed with a rupee or two Qiura). The 
wedding party then go inside and arc feasted, the bridegroom 
first, and he is expected to give Rs. 5 or Rs 10 to the bride’s 
bard and barber who bring him the good things. Then the bride’s 
female relatives come out and take the bridegroom and his party 
inside. There they play a game called beri ghori, in^ which the 

L 
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women make fun of tlie bridegroom. The menials attached to 
the bride’s family demand their perquisites from the bridegroom’s 
father. Then the nihdh ceremony is performed according to the 
Muhammadan law, and this generally takes place in the early 
morning. Tlie reader of the nlhih is given a rupee and the 
relatives regnled on sesamum and sugar. J'lie liride’s father then 
makes a display of the articles given by him in dower (ddj) to 
his daughter, and a bard-musician (nwdsi) describes them in a 
loud voice (/m/crt/ia). The bridegroom, clad in fine clothes goes 
to pay his resjieets to his mother-in-law, and gives her 11s. 5, 
wliile she gives him a gold ring. The bride’s clothes arc formally 
changed, the studs {bunde) are taken out ol' her ears, and ear¬ 
rings (vdli) are put in and the front plaits {chond) of her hair, 
which mark the virgin, are uiiplaited and lier hair put up in the 
rolls wliicli mark tlie married woman, lliis ceremony, called 
kapre vattdime, is the public sisii of the marriage ceremony 
having been completed. The wedding procession, now including 
the bride, returns to tlie bridegroom’s house, whore she seizes hold 
of the door and will not go in till her moiluT-in-law gives her a 
cow or buffalo. A small child is then placed in her lap, and she 
gives it some sugar. She stays there for seven days {satt hore) 
and tlien returns to her parents’ hous(‘, where she remains till she 
reaches the age of puberty, when again hw husband goes in pro¬ 
cession (behda) to fetch her home for good. 

Among other Musalman tribes the marriage customs are 
much the same, though of course the sums expended vary with 
the means of the j^^^i'ties. They are usally very extravagant and 
often a marriage jilunges the bridegroom’s father into hopeless 
debt. In 1895, an endeavour was made to reduce the expenditure 
on marriage ceremonies, and representatives of all classes bound 
tlienis(dves to keep within certain limits in the expenditure they 
would incur. Among the customs they agreed to discourage 
were those of feasting all and sundry, employing mirdsi?is to 
sing and prostitutes to dance, having fireworks, throwing money 
broadcast over tlie brides palanquin (fiot), and distributing 
largesse to the poor {vdra). 

No great economy was effected, however, and on the 
whole the standard of extravagance tends to rise. 

There is no doubt that the expense of finding a suitable bride 
is increasing, and although the peasants hardly confess to the 
custom of paying bride-price,” they cannot deny that any man 
with a marriageable daughter will decline to dispose of her in 
marriage until he has received at least lis. 120 in hard cash, or 
her equivalent in kind. 
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A large number of lawsuits, civil and criminal, practically chap, ic. 
turn on the question whether the mother or the uncle of a fatherless Population, 
girl is entitled to the profits of mating her. It also seems highly —; 

probable that rnucli of the trouble arising out of elopements by un • 
married or newly-wed damsels arises out of the importance assign¬ 
ed by father and daughter respectively to full coifers and good 
looks. If the men of the district would coinl)ine to discoun¬ 
tenance the payment of bride-price—a practice which they affect to 
contemn—the gain in domestic stability would be enormous. 

Meanwhile women, sold into the absolute ]) 0 wcr of husbands 
chosen without reference to their tastes, seldom develop a very 
acute sense of connubial responsil)ili1y : in fact, a cynic might 
maintain that infldedity varied directly as opportunity. The 
results are only too apparent in the criminal and (uvil courts. 
Sometimes the provision of a substitute (vanni) will satisfy the 
husband or fiance for loss of his brid(‘, or the guardian for loss of 
his l)rido-price ; l)ut much more often the parties go to law. Per¬ 
haps the heroine will lead off with a petition to havt^ her lawful 
guardian hound over (o kecq) the peace, or imprisoned for having 
constrained lier to marry against her will. The guardian, whether 
husband or father, will counter-attack with a criminal suit against 
the gallant for abduction, adultery, or kidnapping, and a civil suit 
for recovery of the heroine’s jewelry. In each case, all and sundry 
on both sides are inculpated as abettors. If, as generally happens, 
the verdict is in favour of accused or defendant, the parties will 
procLod to lake the law into their own hands, and the ensuing 
riots, murders, grievous hurts and what-not again engage the 
attention of the magistrate. If at any stage of the ])roceedings 
the gallant is imprisoned, the heroine will probably go back to 
her lawful husbajid or guardian, ndyiug on licr woman’s A^it to 
live down the scandal ; but if she decides that the man chosen 
for her is altog(3tlier too distasteful, she Avill continue to make 
life a burden for liim AAith suits for dower or maintenance, or by 
depriving him of his conjugal rights, so long as she can rely on 
the su 2 )port of one of her own relations, or those of her lover. 

In any case she has little to lose, and has the satisfaction of 
knowing that her escapades have endangered the liberty of 
several men, and Avasted the time of numerous officials, Avithout 
risk to herself. And it must bo admitted that there is a certain 
wild justice in this queer state of affairs ; for it is the fault of the 
men that she is treated as a cow, and the misfortune of Govern¬ 
ment that the traffic in brides can be neither stopped nor lega¬ 
lized : if it could be stopped, a woman could bo dealt Avith as a 
responsible human being, and imprisoned ; and if it were loga- 
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lized, she could be treated as an irresponsible, and occasionally 
errant animal, and impounded. 

A detailed account of the tribal custom in tliis district will 
be found in a separate volume.’*^ 

Its general character is as follows ;— 

Among Hindus a man may not marry a woman of his own clan, 
so that lie cannot marry an agnate of his own, and as conversely a 
woman must marry a non-agnate of her father, and the children in¬ 
variably belong to the tribe and clan of their father, not of their mother 
(just as in Europe a child takes its father’s surname and not its mother’s), 
it follows that any relation through a female, of a man, whether through 
his mother, sister or daughter must belong to a different group of agnates, 
t.g., to a different clan. Among the Musalman tribes of the east of the 
Province, the same rule prevails in ])raetice, although in theory a marriage 
with an agnate’s daughter would be legal, so that in those tribes also all 
relations through females of a man are necessarily his non-agnates. Among 
all the Musalman tribes of Shah pur however, Muhammadan Law has had 
such a strong clfeei as regards tlie question of intermarriages of relations 
that it has entirely abrogated the rule forbidding intirmarriage of agnates, 
and S'Uch intermarriages are everywhere very common; indeed \i is thought 
preferable that a man should marry his cousin, whether she bo rel.itcd to him 
on his father’s or his mother’s side, rather than that he should seek a wife 
outside the family, the reason for this proforonco probably being that a. 
marriage within the family Is less expensive and dilficult to arrange tlian a, 
marriage with an oulsider, and tends to koi p the property w’itdiin the group 
of relations. The effect of this hi caking down of tlie old rule has been that, 
as a man’s sister’s son or daughter’s son miiy be abo bis agnatic relation, 
for instance if Ins sister lia\e mairied his father’s lirother’s sun, or his 
daughter have married his hrot.her’s sou, alienation of the proyiorty to a sis¬ 
ter’s son or daughter’s son does nol» necessarily mean alienation to a non- 
agnate, and the power of the agnates to forbid such an alienation,—based 
as it is on tlie old rule wlneh still li )lds among Hindu and other cxogamoiis 
tribes that “ the land must not leave the oj- group of near agnates ”— 
has been very much weakened, and alienations to such relations through 
females are much more common than tliey are in the east of the Province. 
Indeed the yiower of the agnates to forbid alienation having been thus 
weakened, it is among some tribes, such as the Awdiis, no longer strong 
enough to prevent alienation to a sister’s son or daughter’s son, though he 
bo not himself an agnate, and can hardly prevent alienation even to a non- 
relative by a sonlcss man. 

Generally speaking, marriage is a contract, not betw^een the jiorsuns to be 
married, but between tlieii families, and is arranged for them by their agnates 
with the consent of the mothers, nsually while the parties themselves are 
too young to give an intelligent consent. When the contract has been 
privately agreed on between the families, the betrothal is completed with 
elaborate ceremonies of the nature of a sale, in which money plays a principal 
part. A girl is looked upon as a valuable piece of property, and betrothal is 
a contract by which the girl’s family bind themselves, often for a money 


*Tho Biwaj-i-ain of the Hhahpur District, compiled by Mr, Wilson. It has been decided by 
the Financial Commissioner that this is sufficiently np to date for all practical purposes. 
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consideration, or in exchange for another betrothal, to transfer the ownershij) CHAP. I C 
of the girl to the boy’s family on her reaching a marriageable age. If either —^ 
of the paities die before the marriage actually takes place, the contract is Population, 
at an end, and the boy^s family are not, as ‘in Sirsa, considered entitled to and 

claim that the girl should be married toanotlnr boy of their family, if her marriage 
original betrothed should die. The ceremony of marriage actually transfers 
the ownership of the girl from lier agnates to those of the boy. It is 
accompanied by many elaborate ceremo]ii(‘s, the binding form being among 
Musalmans the nild/f made according to tlic Muhammadan Law, and among 
Hindus, the circumamhiilatioii of the sacred fire under the auspices of the 
family Brahmans. After the marriage the girl remains in her fatlier^e 
house, and actual |)oss(‘ssi()n of her is not delivered until she reaches 
puberty. 

While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, it is much 
more common in Shahpur than it is in I he east of the Province^ for betrothal lultroti.Hl 
and marriage to he deferred until tlio parties are grown up, and unmarried ' 

uomen of full age' are much more numerous in Shahpur tli.in they are rurtlu'r 
east. One consequence of tin's ;s tliai the consenl (d the parfaes themselv('b 
becomes mucli more impoitaiit, and it is not uneommon for a grown-up 
girl to refuse to marry tin* man selected for her by her parents and guardians 
and to elop(j with the man of her choice. Such conduct is ))il terly^reseiited, 
not only by the family of Ihc man rlie lias rt‘je<*le(l, hut )>y her own family' 

;nul often leads to (luands and litigation, and although the Afusalmans 
cannot deny that such a marriage is valid by Muhammadan Law, many 
of them would welcome legislation to make the marriagi' oi a woman without 
the consent other paieiils or guardians, especially to a man of an inferior 
tr:bc^ void altogether. There is also a generarfeeling that while a gill's 
family, who incur no expensi's in making the betrothal, ha\c no claim to 
eomjiensatlon if the betrothal he broken ofl', tin* hoy^s family, who have to 
go to some ex[)eiise to criny out Ihc betrothal, have a elaim’ not only to a 
return of their expenses, hut to damages for the broach of contract ; and 
that the claim foi ('ompeiisation shouhl lie, not only against the girl’s family, 
but against the family of the man she lui^ married. ’ 

Although a Musahnan may many four wives, all alive at one time Number of 
and a Hindu as many as he pleases, i( L not very usual for a man to have 
more than one wife at a time , and whore he does marry a second wife during 
the lifetime of tin? first, it is generally because the fiist has not borne him 
a son, or heeause of some serious quarrel wdth her; or when ho marrieg the 
widow of a deceased brother. 

Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always mentioned at a and 

marriage of Musalmans, it is rarely paid, it being usual'for a wife to rclin- 
quisli ber right to dower to her husband on his death-bed. 

Ordinarily tho wl.olti f.i:iuly rem^^ living >n eomm m until the father's InheritaDoe- 
(loath, and his wife, children and sons wives and children are under his con- 
trol, as well as the whole of the joint property. As the daughters »^ro\v up' 
they are married into other families, and leave their fa therms controffor that 
of their Imsbands" fathers. As the sons grow up, wives are found for them 
who join the lafher^s family and come under his control. Often the father 
gives a married son a separate house with a share of the moveables and 
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Bometimcs a separate plot of land ; but this is a matter for the lather^s 
own decisionj and such a partition, unless aj)proxImately fair and 
intended to he linnl, is liable to be cancelled on the father^s dea.th. 
When that oecurs, the whole of the father’s estate devolves on the sous, who 
sometimes continue to live as a joint family, but more ol'ten make a division 
among them of the moveable proj)eriy and dwelling-houses, and either then 
or afterwards, of the land also. All the sons take e(j[ual shares without regard 
to age and without regard to the number of tribe o/ the mothers. The 
custom of dividing the ])ioperty among the sons according to the number 
of mothers, wliicdi is not uncommon in the oast of the Province, is practically 
unknown in Shahpur. If one of tlie sons have died before his father, his sons 
or widow take his share of the estate by roprosentation. In t he presence of 
sons or son’s sons, daughteis get no share of tl)e property ; they are main¬ 
tained by their brothers until suitably married into another family. 

Mahore th(n*e are sons, their widowed mother get*^ no share uf the estate 
but is maintained by Iku* sons; and if they divide the joint estate among them¬ 
selves, they usually set apart a portion foi their mother’s maintenance during 
her lifetime. Where there are no sons, or son’s sons, tlie whole of the estate 
devolves on the widow, two or nioic .soidess widows taking equal shares. 
The widow holds the wliole estate till her death or re-mariiage, and has power 
to make all I rdinary ai langcmeiits for it.s management and to enjoy the 
whole of its produce (leinwally she can do as she pleases with t i e moveahh* 
propelty, hut must nut alienate the numoveable pnqxTty without the consent 
of the husband’s agii.ites. If, hoW(‘\er, the agnates do not make pi-v^per 
arrangements for necessary expenses, the widow can alhmate so much of the 
husband’s immoveable property as is absolutely necessary, even without their 
consent. The widow ol an agnate who has di(}d without sons or son’s sons, 
is in all eases entitled thus to succeed to h<‘r husband’s share, even although, 
owing to his I'athei being still alive, it had not yet come into his separate 
possession, or although he was living associated with his hrothors (exeiqit 
among tlie 11 indiis where in that ease the widoiv is entitled to maintenance 
onh). AVheii a widow in jMissOs^sion of her dcci'ased liusliand’s estate dies or 
romarries, evi n thougli she marry her deceased hnsl>aa<Ps brother, the whole 
of lior former husband’s ostale, moveable and iinmovcahh*, reverts to her 
husband’s agnates, who take it in the chares in which they would have taken 
it ha 1 he died without leaving a widow. A widow having minor sons has 
much the, same power over the estate as has a soilless widow until her sons are 
old enough to manage it for themselves ; Imt if she re-maiTy, she loses not 
only her control ov(‘r her former hubhand’s estate, but also the guardianship 
of liis childicii. If she dues take them with her to her new home they cannot 
succeed to any bhare in the estate of their steji-father ; they still belong to 
the family of their own father and (if sons) arc entitled to succeed to their 
father’s estate. 


Inheritauco : VYlieii a man dies withoiil agnatic descendants or widow, the married 

daughters and Jj,ughtcis or their sons in no ease succeed to a share in tlic estate; but it is 
other heirs. the almost iniivevs.il custom in this district (unlike Gnrgaon and Sirsa) that 
the unmarried daughters succeed in equal shares to the whole ( f their father’s 
property, mcvoable and immoveable, till their death or marriage, when it 
reverts to the agnatic heirs, the powers of the daughters over the estate being 
similar to those of the widow. Failing unmarried daughters the father of 
the deceased takes the estate; if the father be also dead it goes to the brothers 
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in equal shares. Ordinarily all the brotliers, wheilier of the same m< ther CHAP. I C. 

or not, succeed equally, but if the property had been divided there is a 

tendency among Musalmdns for the full brothers to exclude the half-brothers, _ 

and among Hindus an associated brother excludes an unassociated brother. Inljeritance : 

If one of the brothers has died, his sons or sonless widow take his share of 

estate by repi*esentation. If there he no agnatic descendants of the decea«ed\s 

lather, his mother takes a life-interest in the estate; falling the mother, 

or on her death, the nninurried sisters take the whoI(‘ estate till their death 

or marriage, then the father's brothers and their agnatic descendants take it 

in shares proportioned 1o the number of brotliers; and so on, the nearest 

agnates and theiragnalic descendants laking the estate in prefereriee to tlie 

niore remote. Where tliere are two of a class, they share equally, and the 

vit>-lit of lepresentalion pnwails to the fullest extent. No heir ex.dudes the 

agnatic descendant or the sonless widow of another heir of the same class. 

Only agnates and the sonless widows of agnates, and (till their death or 
marriage) the (laughters of agnates, Inherit. A married daught(‘r, or sistf'r, 
or a (laughter's or sister’s son, can in uo (‘as(i inh(‘rit. Wlum the estate goes 
to a female, she lias a lifo-iuierest only, and on lun death or marriage it 
reverts to the agnates. 

There is no general custom of considering part of the joint estate as Istridhan. 
being the special property of the women. Whatever is givfm or to, a 

Avoman becomes merg(jd in the joint estat(‘ under the control of the agnates, 
altiioiigli they should not alienate any such projierty without the woman’s 
consent unless in case of necepsity, 

Wills are almost cntiiely unknown*. IF a proprietor wishes to interfere 
with the devolution of his property accoiding to the ordinary rules of in- 
herltan(’e, he must carry out his intentions in his lifetime. An expresfeion 
of his wishes as to the disposition of his property, if not carried out in liis 
lifetime, has no force after his death. 

Among the Hindus a man having no son or son's son may adojit any Adoption, 
near relation he plcaec^s, even a daughter's son or sister's son, but not a dis* 
taut relation or stranger, and tin* person ado])ted succeeds to tin* whole of 
his estate, as if he were a natural son, to tlie exclusion of tlie otlnw natuial 
heirs. Among Musadinans, adojition is piacticaJlj^ unknown ex(’ept among 
the Aw4ns, wlicre a man having no son or .son's son may adopt any Awaii 
he pleases and make iiim heir to his whole estate; but tlie adoption must be 
made by written deed, and is more of the nature of gift than adoption 

The power of an.owner to alie >ate by gift his moveable property is Gift, 
practically unrestricted, unless when he has sons or sons' sons, in which case 
he ought not to give away an unreasonably large portion of the moveables 
so as to injure the sons. A proprietor having sons or sons' sons has no power 
to alienate by gift without their consent any portion of the immoveable 
property, except that lie can give a small portion of it in dowry to a daughter, 
or for charitable or religious purposes; and he cannot give a large share of 
the immoveable property to one son than to aiiiAlher. But a proprietor having 
no sons or sons'sons is, among the Awans, almost absolute owner of his 
whole estate, and can gift it to any relative without the consent of the 

•They a^e, however, now produced occasionally, hut no recognised custom in lesjx ct of tlieru 
can bo said to have emerged, other than that given.—M, Lbigii. 
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others ; among otlier tribes he cannot make a gift of immoveable property to 
one relative without the con'^ent of the agnate heirs, except sometimes a small 
portion to a danyliter or daughter's son, or son-in-law. 

Briefly, it may bo said that the influence of fhe Muhammadan law on 
the custom of Miisabnan tribes is confined to questiems relating to marriage 
and divorce, and does not extend to questions relating to property. Among 
all Musalm;in tribes a marriage must take jdace by nikdh, and any marriage 
whicli is legal according to Muhammadan law is allowed to be valid, and 
altliough the rules r(*gaTding dower and divorec are rarely aefed on, they are 
admitted to he binding on all Musalinans. But tin* elaborate rules of tlie 
Muliainmadan Law regarding inheritance, wills and legacies are never acted 
on, the Custom in such ‘natters being founded on the (‘ntirely difFeronf> basis 
of agnatic nda^ionsblp. For instane** a daughter gels in* share in the 
presence of son-, a sister no ‘^ban* in tin* ])resen<'(‘ of brothers, a widow (‘Itber 
getstlie nbole estate or none a1 all, and flic rigid, of representation prevails 
to the fullest exient, 1\> introduce the elaborate rules of Muliarninadaii law 
in those mat; ers would revolutionize the tribal eiisfoin of all! he Sbabpur 
tiubes and give rise to endless injustice and diseonti id. The only effect of 
Muhammadan law on qu(*slions relating to ])roperty has been tli(» indirect 
influence already mentioned, rtz., that hy breaking down the rule requiring 
a womaivio be married to a non-agnate, it lias weaken(‘d the power of the 
agnates to forbid an alienation of immoveable propt‘r(Y to a relation through 
a female. 

According to T«i1)le No. X of the Panjah Census Report, 
the linguistic distrihut ion of ihc district is ns follows : — 


'total pojmlition t)S7,»*d)0^— 



Asiatic Languages 

oS7,17S 1 I<>uiv)])(‘.'ni Lnigiiages . , 

, 188 


1.— Non Indian 

td I. 

-Pdigli.sb 

, 187 


(//) IV*rsia.n (id) 

; 




11.— Indian 

0^7,12!) , IT 

“Geiman 

1 


yWrul of (;87,129 

Indian- rernacnl ar-^peal tuf) persons. 


Pun 

ijiibi vernacular 

087,011 

t>th(T vernaculars .. 

, 118 

(«) 

Punjabi C Standard .. (ifj 
C Dogri 

’V;:;} ,u,s,7io: 

[a) Kashmiii 

78 

W 

Laliiida 

dJ>,20S 

{h) Sindbi 

'!l 

,,, , ( Ilindustdiii 

crda 

mil 

1,7 St 1 ; 

l,;i8-2 [■ 4,0:U 

l,4t*»0) 

(^'i Giijnitl 
(il) Bengali 

0 

8 

(•'■) 


(r) Others 

10 

('^) 

Pasbtu 

:Z,0U 



(^') 

Rdjasthani 

147) 



(/) 

Western Pahari... 

00 




Baloch 

1 




As bct^veeii standard Punjabi and Labnda these figures are practi¬ 
cally meaningless According to the value given to the term 
Lahnda, both by Sir George Grierson and by Pandit Hari Kishan 
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Kaul, the whole district (apart from its immigrants), speaks 
some form of that tongue. In the ois-Jhelum tract, the dialect 
is called Dodbi by Sir George Grierson, and the Pandit breaks 
it up into Bhirochi, Shdhpuri, and Jangli. Across the Jhelum 
are the Thali and the Awdnkari. Of these variations, Awdn- 
kAri falls into the Pandit’s north-western group, the Thali 
into the South-Western, and the others into the ^uth-Eastern, 
and the further one goes from the centre of the district, 
the greater will be found the influence of Pothwdri, Mul- 
tani, or standard PunjAbi according as one goes north, south¬ 
west, or south-east. All these groups have the future in 
s, the passive in i, make frequent use of pronominal suffixes, and 
have such forms as assi (we), itthe 'here), which are characteris¬ 
tic of Punjdbi generally; but while the dialects of the plains 
have the genitive postposition in da, the dative in nu and the 
present participle ending in da, the corresponding terminations 
in the Salt Range dialect are na, ah, and na, and there are many 
other marked differences which cannot be detailed here. The 
dialects throughout the district, however, shade off imperceptibly 
into one another, and every resident of the district is, so far as 
dialect goes, easily intelligible to every other. Although the 
district boundary approaches near the Indus and there are a few 
villages of Pathans in the north-west corner, Pashtu is nowhere 
the mother tongue of the people : those who speak it are all immi¬ 
grants. The best guide to the language is Sir James Wilson’s 
Manual,* but Bomford’s Grammar, Juke’s Dictionary, and 
O’Brien’s MultAni Glossary will also be found helpful. 

It is unfortunate that the flgures give no sort of indication 
how far the speech of the Central Punjab has been introduced 
by colonists, and it is to be hoped that at the next census some 
clear distinction will be made between (e.gf,) the dialects of the 
SiAlkoti villages and those of Awdn horse-breeders. The 
speakers of Hindi include officials and other well-educated 
persons, especially members of the learned professions, as well 
as grooms, gardeners and domestic servants. The speakers of 
Rdjasthdni are labourers from the south. The English language 
has 187 exponents now as against 53 in 1891 and 27 in 1881: the 
growth of Sargodha is mainly responsible. It may be con¬ 
fidently predicted that not even 1 individual will confess to 
German in 1921. Persian is the only language spoken by more 
women than men. 


* Qrammar and Dictionary of Western Panjabi aa apoken in the Shahpnr Diatrict, with 
jproTorba, aayinga, and Teraef Wilaon, l.O.S., 1898 ; Punjab Qoremment Preaa: Re. 2-8*0. 
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Table No. 16 erives the fii^ures for the principal castes and 
tribes of the district. As regards the landowning tribes 
statements showing the number of estates and the areas owned 
by each will be found in the assessment reports. Their general 
distribution may be broadly described as follows:—In the 
Chenab valley the land is chiefly owned by the R^njhas, along¬ 
side whom arc found a few villages of PathAns, Ttihins, and 
Nissuwanas. The Gondals are the dominant tribe of the Bbera 
jRdr, and own also a number of estates on either side of it in the 
valleys of the Chenab and Jhelum. West of them in the Thelum 
valley come the Ehatiis and Ibe Kliokbars, the latter of whom 
occupy much of Ibe land on both sides of the river from Bbera 
down to tho Jbang liorder, interspersed with cognates tribes, such 
as the Mckans and Jhammats and with other tribes such as the 
Biloches and Payads. In the Thai (country the dominant tribe 
arc tho Tiwanas, north of whom along the Sail. Ptange and 
within its valleys almost the whoh‘ area is owned by the Awans, a 
very compact tribe. The colonists are roughly arranged with the 
Sidlkotis to the west, the Gujratis and men from Jhelum to the 
east, and those from Gujr^,nwala in th(‘ middle; the colonists 
from other parts of Shahpur are scallered about among all 
circles. 

Among the Hindus, ideas of caste, though they do exist to 
a certain extent, are not nearly so prominent and have not 
nearly so great an influence on tlu'ir daily life as they have 
among the Hindus of the east of tho J^roviiicc, while among the 
Musalmans, althougli strong social feelings and prejudices 
exist, they arc not of a religious character, and have not to do 
with semi-religious ideas of purity and impurity, all Musalmans 
being considered equal before God ; so tliat it may be said that 
caste, as a religious institution, does not exist among the Musah 
mans. Nor are ideas as lo difference of caste from a social point 
of view so powerful in the Shahpur District as they are among 
the Musalmdns of the east of the Province, wlio have been pre¬ 
vented from forgetting their own original caste prejudices by 
the proximity of larger bodies of Hindus of all castes, in many 
cases belonging to tribes whose blood-relation with themselves 
is still remembered. 

The population generally is, however, clearly subdivided 
into tribes (haum or zat) having a common name and generally 
supposed to bo descended from a traditional common ancestor 
by agnatic descent, i.^., through males only. Some of these 
tribes are very homogeneous, as, for instance, the Awans, who 
number 66,928, or 9*6 per cent, of the total population. Others 
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again, such as the Khokhars, who arc returned as numbering 
21,858 or 3 per cenl> of the population, arc rather a loose con- Population, 
geries of clans than a compact tribe. The tribal division is of some 
importance in questions of marriage and alienation of property, 
for although among Miisalmans any marriage which is legal 
according to Muhammadan law is held valid, it is customary to 
marry only within the tribe or with certain otlicr tribes who arc 
considered to be closely allied, and alienation to a non-agnate 
is much more readily allowed if he be a member of the tribe 
than if he belong to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again snb-divided into clans (muhi) cian. 
or smaller groups of agnates, distinctly recognized as descended 
through males only from a somewhat remote common ancestor, 
and usually bearing a common name, exactly similar to the 
clan-name of a Scottish clan and used very much in the same 
way. For instance, just as Donald, the son of Duncan, of the 
clan Campbell, would, in a village in wJiich there M^ere many 
Campbells, l)o generally known as Donald, tlic' son of Duncan,’’ 
but when he wont elsewhere, would lx? dc^scribed as “ Donald 
Campbell” ; so in Shalipur, Jalidna, the son of Bakhshu of the 
Tiitri elan is among Tdtris known as Jahana Bakhshu da,” but 
to other people as Jahana T.itri.” The clan is almost more 
important than the tribe, as tlic mutual agnatic relationship of 
men of the same clan is more fully recognized. 

Within tlic clan comes a still narrower group of agnates 
which may be called t.lie family {kabfla), also consisting of 
agnates descended from a common mah^ aiieostor, not very 
remote, and much rosombling the family group among European 
nations, except that the agnatic family group is much more 
clearly marked off from tlie r(jlations through females only in 
the ideas of -a Slialipiir peasant than is the cas3 in Europe; for 
instance, a sister’s son, though recognizel as a near relation, 
holds a very different position from a lirotir.'r’s son, who is one 
of the nearest agnates. Indeed all through the system of 
relationship, relations through females are described by en¬ 
tirely different names from relations throu.,di males, and are 
classed entirely apart from tliem. The basis ot the whole family 
and tribal system is agnatic raLitionsliip, tlie agnatic I’amily 
having developed in tlic course of time into the agnatic cl in, and 
that again into what is^ in theory at least, the agnatic tribe . 

Th© castes and tribes of most importance in point of numbers Tribosof most 
are shown ill the following table, in which they are arranged importance m 
pirtly according to occupation and partly according to the 
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place they occupy in the social scale according to the general 
estimation of the people:— 





u 





.o 

B 

Percentage 

Tribe. 

PreTalont religion. 

Prevalent occupation. 

g 

of total 




S 

population. 




H 



A.—JDomifiant Landowning Tribei. 


Bilocb 

Mnsalman 

Agriculture 

Ditto 

13,661 

2 

Patban 

Ditto 

0,747 

1 

Hajput 

Ditto 

Ditto 

37,243 

5 

Jat 

Musalmdii & Sikh 

Ditto 

164,355 

24 

Aw&n 

Mnsalmdn 

Ditto 

67.147 

9-5 

Kbokar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21,858 

3 

Ar&fn 

Ditto 

Market gardening 

B.— Prieotly Clataet. 

12,504 

2 

Brahman 

Hindu 

Receipt of offerings 

6,316 

1 

Sayad 

Musalm&u 

Receijit of offerings and Agricul¬ 
ture. 

13,156 

2 

tJlama 

Ditto 

Mosque service and teaching 

1,093 


Sheikh 

Ditto 

MiscellaueouB 

3,489 

•5 

Qureshi 

Ditto 

( 

Ditto 

7. —MorcantiU Clattes. 

5,028 

1 

Arora ... i 

Hindu and Sikh | 

Money-lending and shopkeeping 1 

47,053 

7 

Khatrl 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto 

18,519 

3 

Khoja ... 1 

Musalmdn ... | Trade ... „ { 

D.-^Artisans and MeniaU, 

I 3,856 

•6 

Sun&r 

Hindu and Mu- 
salman 

Silversmiths and money•Icndere 

5,707 

1 

Tarkhan 

Musaliii&n , . 

Carpenters 

17,089 

2*5 

LoliAr 

Ditto 

BlacksmitliB 

8,443 

1 

Kuraluii 

Ditto 

Potters 

16,888 

25 

Juldhi 

Ditto 

Weavers 

26,300 

4 

Nai 

Ditto 

Barbers 

10,886 

1*5 

Teli 

Ditto 

Oilmakers 

3,323 

•5 

Macbhi 

Ditto 

Bakers 

16,141 

2 

Qat(s&b 

Ditto 

Butchers 

8,254 

1 

Dhobi 

Ditto 

Washermen 

8,301 

1 

Slochi and Chnindr 

MiiHalmdn and 
Hindu. 

Leather workers 

24,478 

3-6 

Mir&si 

Musalman 

Bard-iuusicians 

13,035 

2 

Musalli 

Ditto 

Menial labourers 

f > f >,273 

8 

Chuhra 

Hindu 

Ditto 

5,474 

1 


The tribes notified as agricultural under the Alienation of 
Land Act arc Ahir, Ariiu, Awdn, Biloch, Gujjar, Jat, Kamboh, 
Khokhar, Maliar, Mughal, Pathdn, Qureshi, Bajpiit, and Sayad. 
There is a list in the Deputy Commissioner’s offloe showing what 
sub-tribes are subsumed under these, beads; the supplement to 
Table No, 16 shows the most important sub-dirisions of Jats and 
Bdjpdts. 
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The Biloch, who form more than two per cent, of the total ^ ^ 
population, have increased from 10,583 to 13,661, or by 29 — 

per cent. In this district they are a fairly distinct tribe, and the 
term is seldom applied to camelmeii who are not true Biloch, Dominant 
except perhaps in the Bliera Talisil, where the tribe owns little 
land. In this district they are found chiefly in the Shah- Thcinioch. 
pur (4,636) and Khushab (4,487) Tahsils. In Sliahpur and 
Sargodha they own 21 estates with an area of 39,155 acres 
and in Khushab 16 estates with an area of 65,669 acres. They 
are found chiefly (1) round Khushab wdiore before Ranjit 
Singh^s time they held independent sway, and again (2) on both 
sides of the Jhelum about Sahiwal which was the seal of another 
ruling family of this tribe. Its leaders arc now Sardar Bahadur 
Khan of Khushdb and Sardar Mohammad Ohiragh Khiin* of 
SahiwAl, both Divisional Darbaries. The Biloches are only fair 
agriculturists, and some of them are extravagant* They furnish 
many good cavalry recruits, especially from the village of Jamali 
in the Thai. The principal clans are the Laghari, Lashdri and 
Kind, but these account for a very small proportion of the whole. 

Only one man in the district is returned as speaking liilochi. 

The Pathdns number (5,7 L7 against 3,197 at last settle- The Path&nB. 
ment. Of these the 2,911 Pashtu-spoakers were probably coolies 
and merchants only temporarily resident in the district. There 
are one or two Pathdn villages in the Bhera (853) and Sliahpur 
(1,746) Tahsils, but the Pathdns are chiefly found in the north¬ 
west corner of the Khushab TalisiT (2,200) in which they own 
23,312 acres. Here we are just on tJie border of the territory 
occupied by the cis-Indus Pathdns of the Bannu District. They 
are fairly good agriculturists, hut somewhat extravagant and 
hot-tempered. This tribe owns altogether some 58,(300 acres 
in the district. 

The remaining land-owning tribes may almost all he treated The 
of together, as they are of similar character and apparently of *^**^** 
similar origin, whatever their traditions to tli(5 cojitrary. A 
Shahpur peasant when asked his tribe will generally give his local 
clan-name, such as Jhawari, Mekan, Midh, Kalas. These names 
are very similar to the clan-names of the Scottish Highlands or 
to ordinary English surnames, and indeed are in the district 
sometimes used in much the same way (a usage not common in 
the east of the Province) ; for instance, a witness telling a story 
will say Jalal Mekan did this, or Nabbu Tarar did that, just as 
one might speak of Neil Maclean or Peter Jackson. When a 


•Di«d Hftj 1916. - 
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man bears the same clan-namc as another, it means that they are 
related to each other through agnates, for only agnates take the 
clan-name, a daughter’s sou taking the clan-name of his father not 
of his mother. This again is the same as in England where 
(within limits) all the Macleans in a community would be agnates 
of each other, and all the Jacksons ot* each other. When a pea¬ 
sant is [urther asked what great tribe he belongs to, he will, if 
an ignorant man, be unable to tell ; if a man of ordinary intelli¬ 
gence, he will probably say, ‘‘ V\^e join with thi Bhattis or 
Khokhars or some other well-known tribe, or he may say We 
are originally Chohan Bajputs.” If asked, whether he is a 
Itajpiit or Jat, he will, unless an unusually humble-minded man, 
say ne is a [iajput. But the distinction is by no moans certain, 
and there are many tribes/ some members of which would call 
themselves Jats, and some ItajpuLs, or wliich some of their neigh¬ 
bours would admit to be iiajputs while others would call them 
Jats. There are a few tribes which, whether from tlieir higher 
pretensions or from their having occupied a more important 
position than their fellows, are generally admitted in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to be ol Kajpiit descent, while others do nut even 
claim this lionour for luemselves. The fact is that the distinc¬ 
tion is one of raulv, not of descent, and that in this district llaj- 
piit simply means an agriculturist oL high rank and Jat means 
an ordinary agriculturist with no such pretensions. Tin chief 
practical disuinetion bet ween tiiem is that the so-called Jlajpdt is 
more parUoular about the tribes and families with wliieli he will 
exchange aaughtors in marriage than tlie Jat is. 

There are oilier tribes again which call themselves neither 
Jat nor itajput, and yet evidently belong to the same great race 
as tlie utliero. Eor instaiico the Khokhars, who have here been 
reckoned separately in this census, sometimes claim to be descend¬ 
ed from tiuib Shah of Ghazni, and so to be of Arab descent, but 
many of them return themselves as Kajput or Jat,t and there can 
be no doubt that they are ol the same race as their neighbours. 
The Awaiis again make a still stronger claim to Arab origin, but 
they too are probably of the same race as thij Jats, Another dis¬ 
tinction arises in this way. An ordinary Jat attains some fame 
as a holy man, and hiuids the saintly character down to his de¬ 
scendants, who arc called Pirs or Mianas. After a generation or 

*c.g i51»atti8, Joy .is ; iii hoiuo ca->c>, iribjs wliioli wero rocordod as mjpiila in 

]9Ul bocamo Jats ui I'Jll, e.g., Hiujbi., l>audlii> .vud Goudals. iu liJll there were only 
liigputs m the distnet, ;w agiiud 71,1/7 in i‘J 7.»,d.il iii iSJL, and in 

Ibtil, This clearly shows that the local aristocracy are tending Lj bocoiue more oxclasive. 

flu the 1911 Ceils w, .ipart from tiie jjjrions i “eordjd as Khjkhars, there were 

5,288 Khokhar Jats, and 1,772 ivhukhar Uijputi. 
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two they claim an Arab oriejin, and as the fancy tabes them, call — 
themselves either Sayad or Qureshi ; soon their true origin is Pop°htion. 
forgotten and the Arab origin is htdieved by themselves and Dominant 
generally admitted by their neighbours. 

Sir James Wilson was of opinion that, witli few exceptions, 
all the land-owning Muslamdn tribes of this district, whether 
calling themselves Jat, KajpiH, Khokhar, Awdn, Sayad, or Quro'^hi 
arc of one Aryan rac(^ and were formerly TTindns. Pandit ITari 
Kishan Kaul, who is intimately aeqnaintod with the adjoining 
tract to the west, is strongly of the same opinion (vi lr i)ag(^ 417 of 
the 1011 Census Peport). Their common dialect, common cnstoms 
and similarity of ])hysiquo and character are strong evidon(*o of a 
community of descent and race. There is, however, great praeti- 
eal importance in reeoLmising the difTeroneo of lril)e. Men of one 
clan-name look upon each other as agnates and have a fellow- 
feeling with each other which affects iheir daily intercours(j. 

Clans which on both sides admit a common origin are more 
closely connected with oacli other than with other elans by the 
vague feeling of relationship, and are often more ready to inter¬ 
marry with each other than with otluT unrelated clans. Mom))ers 
of a tribe which is generally admitted to he of lidjpiit origin arc 
more likely to receive respocl from their neighbours than a mcTC 
Jat. And a man who is generally helievc^d to he a Sayad or 
Qureshi is sure of some rcvc^rmicc from all true Mnsalmdns. 

The most convenient way of describing tlie main Musalinan 
land-owning tribes of indigenous origin will Ito to take them in 
order of locality beginning at the Chenal) and ending at the Salt 


Eange:— 



Eliera 

• •• • • * 

0,00S 

Shahpur „• 

••• 

314 

Khushdb ... 

... 

209 

Sargodha 

... 

1,005 


Total district 

7,580 


In that part of the Chenab river valley which is included in Tim R&njhds. 
this district the principal tribe are the Eanjhas wlio own there, 
in 61 estates, more than 08,000 acres. Their villages are very 
compact and they are only found in any numbers in the immedi¬ 
ately adjoining portion of Oujrat District up the river, or in 
Gujrdnwala across the river. , Their numbers in this district 
have only increased since last census from 7,066 to 7,530, 
or by 2 per cent. They are a tribe of doubtful rank but are now 



CHAP. I C. 
Population. 

BominaDt 
land'OwniDg 
tribe* — 

The Chadhars, 


Tha Sipras, 


The Gondal*. 
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classed as Jats. They are on the whole a peaceable and well 
disposed section of the population, subsisting chiefly by agricul* 


turc, which they practise well and carefully. 


Bhora 

... I*. 

... 2,194 

Shalipuv 


898 

Klmshdb 

... 

... 211 

Sargodha 

Total district 

... 703 

... 4,001 


South of the Rdnjhds in the Ohendb valley come the Ohadhars, 
another very similar tribe, also of doubtful rank. Their head¬ 
quarters are in the Jhang District down the river. In this 
district they own about 8,000 acres towards the Chenab valley, 
and elsewhere are chiefly tenants. 


Bhera 

... ... 

922 

Shahpur 

... 

388 

Khushab . . 

... ... 

72 

Sargodba 

Total district 

... 442 

... 1,774 


In the same neighbourhood are three estates owned by the 
Sipras, another Jhang tribe, who own about 7,000 acres in the 
Chenab valley and are chiefly tenants elsewhere in the district. 

A small area on the Jhang border is also held by Rihdns, 
Ldlis and Nissuwanas, tribes chiefly found in Jhang. 


Bliera 

... 12,962 

Shall pur 

... 1,459 

Kbushfib 

... 5,224 

Sargodha 

... 8,978 


Total district ... 28,623 


The chief tribe of the Bhera Bdr are the Gondals, who 
occupy a fairly respectable place in the social scale and call 
themselves Bdjputs, though now classed officially as Jats. They 
stretch across the whole Doab in the adjoining portions of the 
Gujrdt and Shahpiir Districts, from the Chendb valley to the 
Jhelum river and across it into the Jhelum District. In Bhera 
they own nearly 74,000 acres in 44 villages. Their numbers are 
returned as 33 per cent, above last settlement. Physically they 
are a fine race, tall, strong and well made, and until recently they 
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were a pastoral people subsisting almost entirely on the produce 
of their large herds of cattle. Since the introduction of British 
rule, however, they have gradually been taking more and more to 
agriculture to 'vhich they now devote a considerable amount of 
attention and skill. They are still greatly addicted to cattle 
theft, which was formerly considered an honourable pursuit, and 
but few oF them have taken service in the army for which they 
seem well fitted. 




Harr ills. 

Laks. 

Uhera. 

... 

1,017 

746 

Shahpur 

... 


1,419 

Khushftb ... 

... , , , 

16 

71 

Sargodha ... 

... 

616 

920 


Total district ... 

2,110 

3,15b 


In the Bar, south-west of the Gondals, come the similar cattle- 
owning, cattle-stealing tribes of Ilarral and Lak, the former of 
whom own over 11,000 acres in the Bhera Bir and the latter 
nearly 20,000 acres in Bhera and Sargodha, and then the Nag- 


y^nas, a holy clan, small in Jiumbers but 

owning 

some 15,0'J0 

acres in the Shahpur 

riverain and Sargodha Bar. 




Jals. 

Udjputs. 

Bhera ... 

••• 

735 

1,890 

Shahpur 

• • • ••• 

M71 

1,299 

Khuah^b ... 


261 

1,641 

Sargodha ... 

... 

1,711 

1,597 


Total district ... 

4,21 1 

6,427 


Turning now to the valley of the Jhelum we find, west of 
the Gondals all along the river from Miani to Shahpur, the agri¬ 
cultural population consisting of a number of comparatively 
small and unimportant clans, some of which class themselves as 
Bhattis and some as Khokhars. Of these two terms the latter 
has more significance here and does apparently mean a close 
connection between the clans calling themselves by that name, 
but the term Bhatti is very loosely used, and signifies no real 
connection between different clans. If a Jat in the Jhelum 
riverain after having mentioned his clan-name is pressed to give 
a wider tribal name, he will probably, unless he is a Khokhar, 
say he is a Bhatti, just as a Gondal in the Bar will say he is a 
Chauhan, and in each case with equal truth. These so called 

K 


CHAP.l-C. 

Population. 

Domiaant 
land'Owning 
tribes — 

The Gondals. 


The Harrals, 
Laks and 
Nagyfinas. 


The Bhattis. 




CHAP. I.-C. 

Population 

BominuDt 
laud-own mg 
tribes— 

The Bhattis. 

The Khukhers. 


The Mc'kans 
and J ham- 

mats. 
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Bhatt is also own a considerable area south of Shahpur, and alto¬ 
gether in file Slialipnr and Sargoclha I'ahsils Bhattis own 27 
estates and aboid 27,0(0 acres. They are fairly industrious 
peasants but greatly wanting in thrift and deej)ly in delit as 
a rule. 



khokhar. 

Khol bar 

Kholbar 



’lal. 

RdjpuL 

bhora 

2,580 

2,1 p, 2 

i,271 

Shahpur 

10,505 

j!210 

17 

Khiishab 

1*7 (> 

0011 

1 

Sai godha 

2,257 

1,82S 

4S3 

Tutal dibtrle 

2 l,sr>s 

r),‘2ss 

1,772 


On both sides of I he Thehun, from about Miaiii down to tluj 
tfhang liorder an 1 on into JJiane*, tluTO are many a illai'os oAvnod 
by clans calling themselves Khokhar, cither as tlieir only dosig- 
nai ion or as a se.eoiidiiry tri))al name in addition (o tlmir local 
elan-name, \lthoiiglj used somewliat vaguely by some clans, it 
lias a more delinite inoaninu* than Bliatti, and the Kliokliars are 
here a fairly (!!om])act tribe ol' tlic! ordinary Punjabi Mnsalinan type, 
and evidently of indigenous origin, notAvithstanding the claim 
sonu} of them m ike to be descended from (^utab Shah of Arab 
blood. Tlu‘. Khokliars o\mi 10 villages and over 50,000 acres in 
tlnM'ilnTa'Falisil, but are most nunn'rous in the soiitli of the 
Shahpur Tabsil iiem* tin'dining border. In that neighliourliood 
tht‘y and cognate trilx^s claiminu' Khokhar descent own 08 estates 
and more tlian 50,000 acres, while in Khushab tliey own in 31 
villages, and have ueaily I0v>,0o0 acres. So that the Khokhars 
jiLMy !)(' saiil to Ikj iho principal land-owning tribe of the Shahpur 
Tahsil as ilic (Jondals are in Bhera. At last settlement 2i,010 
persons A> ere returned as Khokliars : the number now returned is 
28.918, an increase of :'0 per cent., but this includes the Khokhar 
Jats and Khokhar ilajputs. 

iAIElvA^S JhAMMA'IS. 



Jatft, 

Raj pH 8. 

Bhora 

2,751 

22 300 

Shuh])ur 

1,107 

1,554 2,018 

Khushdh 

522 

8 829 

Sargodha 

455 

1 

Total districi; 

5/i85 

1,581 2,643 


Among the other Panjabi Musalman land-OAvning clans of 
the Jhelum valley are the indigenous clan of Mckaus, a 
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compact; clan, found chiefly immediately to the east and south 
of Shahpur. In the Shah])ur and Sargodha Tahsils they own 
in : 9 ostales more than r, 0,000 acre^ and so come little hehiucl 
the Khokhars in ituportance as landowners. 'Jhey were for¬ 
merly not(Hl for tnrhnlence, hnf. have now setth'd down more or 
less quietly to a^ricnltun* and are fairly prospcirous. Some of 
th(^ leading; ineinhers of this tribe, whohaT(‘ their head-quarters 
in Kot Hhai Jvhan and Kot Pahlwrin, are very well-to-do, and 
hav(' a considerable r(q)iitation as liors(‘-hreed(Ts. TIk^ rank and 
file have still a had name for cattle-liffiiiij^. Pelated to 
them are the Thainmats, another compact local clan, returned 
as Pajputs, who own 12 villa^<’s and 17 500 acres immediately 
south of Shahpnr. They are had managers and many of them 
ill debt. 'I liey have alienated nearly 10,000 ai'.res sinc(‘ setMe- 
nienl. 


East of Sahiwal, and in the neiii^hhourhood of Sarcodha, are 
the Kalears :— 




Jaffi. 

Hajput^, 

Blieia 

... 

... 108 


Shahpur 


. tm 

300 

Khiishah 


... 138 

1.3 

Sargodlia 

... 

28 

1,F04 


'total district 

... 715 

2,177 


Idn^y are a tribe who«e influence is quite out of proportion 
to its numbers, and dates from the time when the Kira la Bar 
was dedieati'd io the canud and the eow. One Allahyar, Kalear, 
made a "real name for nimself by oropanising the business of 
cattle theft in such a way ns to win res])ect both from the 
thif'Tcs (for whom he piwidiul a cleariiJt>:-houRe) and also from 
the administration (whieli he was prudent ( uongh to assist con¬ 
siderably). The ethnoloi'y of the clan is even more doubtful 
than usual ; in the 1001 census and in the revenue recjords of 
Shahpur Talisil, they are classed with the Biloclies, probably on 
account of their intiwest in camels ; but in the 1911 census 
and the revenue records of Sargodha Tahsil, thi‘y hesitate 
between Jat and Piajput ; so that it appears eminently probable 
that they too are of the same stock as tlui tribes already men¬ 
tioned. The Kalears own about 15,000 acres of land in Shahpur 
and Sargodha Tahsils. 

In the valley of the Jhelum on the Khushab • side, the 
principal land-owning tribes are the Bilooli, Khokhar and Bhatti 


CHAP. I-C. 
Population 

Dominant 
land-owning 
tribes— 

The Vtekan'? 
and ,1 ham- 
mats 


The Kalears. 


The Joya.s. 
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CHAP. I-C. 

already mentioned. The 

only other 

tribe of any 

importance 

Population. 

are the Joyas ; — 




Daminant 



Jats* 

Rdjputs- 

lond-owning 

tribes— 

Bhera 


562 

« • • 

The Mekans 
and J ham- 

Shah pur 

... 

... 271 

388 

mats. 

Khushab 

... 

... 1,960 

90 


Sargodha 

... 

51 

;’G 


Total 

district 

.. 2,844 

514 


They are a tribe of zamhuhir status, owning 8 v^illages and 
nearly 37,000 aeros in this tahsil, south of Khushab. TJiey are 


quiet, industrious cultivators. 

The Tiwdnas Blicra »«. ••• ••• 10 

Sliahpur ... ... ... ... 192 

Kbushfili .. . .. ... 1,278 

Sargodlia ... ... ... ... GO 


Total (liKtrict ... .. 1,540 


In the Thai country west of Khushab by far the most re- 
rtiarkable land-owning tribe are the Tiw^nas, a fairly compact 
local tribe, wdio have by their strong right hand gained for them¬ 
selves in comparatively recent times an importance out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Notwithstanding their claims 
to high Hindu descent and their pedigree reaching back through 
Ham and Noah to Adam, they were until about a century ago 
an ordinary Punjdbi Vlusalman tribe inhabiting a few villages 
at the north of the Thai desert. After a severe struggle with 
their neighbours, the Awdns, the head of the clan established in¬ 
dependent authority over the Thai, and even after the Sikhs 
under Ranjlt Singh brought them under subjection they found 
it advisable to employ the Tiwana chief as their local Governor. 
On the outbreak of the Second Sikh War the Tiwanas 
took the British side, and by their bravery and loyalty, both 
then and in the mutiny, gained great distinction and high re¬ 
ward. They are still much valued as cavalry soldiers, and many 
of them are serving in the Army, vdiich perhaps accounts for 
the fact that tliey are almost the only tribe in the district of 
which there were more fen)ale8 than males resident at the time 
of the census (785 females to 765 males). Ihe great war of 1914 
has given thc^ tribe a fresh opportunity to prove its worth, and 
not found it wanting. Hocruits have come f of ward in large 
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numbers and two of the leading Maliks obtained positions on 
the staff, and have both been mentioned in despatches. Several 
of the members of the chief Tiwana family have titlo-i and 
jdgirs and seats in Darbar. They liave also obtained grants of 
waste land on the inundation canals from the Jhelum in the 
Shah pur Tahsil (where they hold 12 estates and about 30,000 
acres), and squares, amounting to 4,300 acres iji the Lower 
Jhelum Colony, besides the 12 estates and 85,000 acres owned 
by them in the Kluish^b Tahsil. Their number was returned 
as 3,202 in 1881 and 2,790 in 1891. The apparent decrease is 
mainly due to more correct classification. It is possible that 
enlistment in the army may have helped to reduce the numbers, 
but undonl)tedly the increased (exclusiveness of the clan (who are 
not unnaturally jealous of their reputation) is mainly respon¬ 
sible. In the same way the Niins, who are closely connected 
with the best Tiwiina families by marriage, have dropped from 
1,213 in 3901 to 599 in 1911. The Wadhals of Hadali are 
acknowledged by the Nuns and Tiw^n^s as tlnir soreial equals, 
hut tribes such as the Gdjris and Mahls who have won much 
military distinction in Tiwana regiments are still somewhat in¬ 
ferior in status, ft is not unusual for mem))ers of other Tnal 
clans to call themselves Tiwanas, and many of iho men enlisted 
in the army as Tiwanas do not belong to tlie true. Tinaiia clan.* 

The other villages in the Thai arc owned by various petty 
clans which are litllc known and have no claim to Tlajput rank : 
they are principally shepherds, tall, strong and of primitive 
ways ready to migrate with their flocks and herds according to 
the changes of the season. 




Jwdns- 

Jats 

Bliera 

... 

5,650 

207 

Shahpur 

... 

... 5,531 

218 

Khushib 

... 

... 50,213 

175 

Sargodha 

... 

4,525 

019 


Total district 

... 65,928 

1,219 


North of the Thai come the very compact tribe of the Awans, 
who hold practically the whole of that part of the Salt Range 
which is included in the Shahpur District, and the greater portion 
of the plain lying at its foot. They own all but one of the 

♦In revenue proceedings, cases occur in which individuals hive to reconcile their 
military credentials with their civil rights by proclaiming thempelves ** Mirasi Tiwlina. ** 


CHAP. I.-C. 

Population. 

Dominant 
land-owning 
tribes — 

/’ho Tiwaiias. 


The Aw^ns. 



CHAP. I-C. 

Population. 

Dominant 
land-owning 
tribes— 

The Awdns. 


The Janjuhas. 


M iiior land- 
ownig'tribes, 
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Klmsli^b Salt RaDg villages, and nine-tentlis of the cultivated area 
of that circle. They are essentially the tribe of the Salt Kaugc in 
this neighbourhood and extend north and east into the Attock, 
Jluduni and Rawaljnndi Districts. A number of tliom are also 
scattered as tenants in tbe villages across tbe Jliehim, and they 
own ov(‘r 10,()(i0 acres in 22 villages ol' th(^ Bliera 'rabsil, and 0 
villages and 0,8(>> acre's in the Shalijnir Tahsil, Ix^sides (vS8*> acies 
in Sargodha. They an', dislinetly a pc'asant tribe, and although 
they claim to be descduled from Alif Sliab, IcuoAvn also as Qutab 
Shah, and Ibrough him from Ali, son-in-law ol* the Prophet, they 
are, so far as language, customs and physi{|ue go, an indigenous 
l^anjabi trihe. 1'hey arc a brave and high spirited race, but 
prone to beeping alive old feuds and given to quarrelling, which 
often leads to riots and ruimais litigation. They are exeellcnt 
cultivators and display hoaver-liko industry in maintaining their 
complicated system of irrigation from th(^ mountain torrents by 
means of embankments and tcrrac('s, and reelniming land from 
the steep hillsides. Tluy an' keen horsemen, and are always de¬ 
lighted to (‘liter for a competition in t(‘nt-j)egging (chapU), 
Their numbers AV(‘re returned at last settlement as 52,52t) and 
now 07,1an increase of 28 ])er cent A considc'rable numl>er of 
them have taken service in the Army and Military Police and 
make good soldiers. 


Bliorn 

1,101 

Sluihjair 

ISO 

Kliiihlirib 

1,62. 

Sargodha 

.‘i71 


Total (llfili'lct 0,^270 

North of Kliushab towards llie tTlielum l)ord(‘r are tliree yiilaii’os 
with 10.:^93 acres owiu*d by Iho Janjuhas, a tribe fouiui cliiofly 
further north in Jlndum and Pt.awalpindi Tli(‘y are admitt(‘dly 
of liigh rank and claim a Bajput descent, hut are inor(‘ probably 
the d('scendants of the aristocracy among th(' Av^aiis, just as I he 
Pvajpuis are the aristocracy of the Jats and ilie KhAnzadas of the 
]\Te()S in Gurgaon. 

Th.civ members were returned in 188] as 3,700, but noAV as 
only 3,279, probably a result of more careful classification. 
They maV e good cavalry soldiers 

Of the minor land-owning and cultivating tribes the only 
ones of importance are : - (1) The Araliis (12,501 against 8,236 at 
last settlement), who are chiefly found in the Jhelum Valley anej 
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especially near tlie larg‘e towns and villages where they ply their 
occupation of mark (‘(.-gird cuing : with them may be grouped 
the Maliyars (3,7V)H against 1,953), who were onc(j the main 
owners in some villages round Bhera, but hav(3 now sold much of 
their laud ; they loo are skilful markc^t-gardeuers ; indeed the terms 
Araln and Maliyar practically mean “ market-gardener and it 
is probable that many now calling themselves l)y these names 
from their occupation originally belonged to other tribes They 
are a quiet, industrious people, th(‘ men usually cultivating 
hina'l plots of laud oji wells and Jhaltirs, wdiile the women carry 
(lie green produce lor sale io the neighbouring towns and vdlag('s. 
The liigh perceidage of infirmities among Arams is noticeable 
and may be diu^ to tlie great use they make of town manure, 
lliey own little laud but are valued as tenants, and arc, as cultiia- 
tors, the best of tlui colonists (2) There are a few Ahirs (],510j, 
owning land c.l ietly in Khusluib aucl near Salmval. Tliey are 
ordinary Mnsalman peasants like their neighliours. (3) The 
Dhiidis (1, iOb) ar(‘ an ordinary p('asau( ( *ibc oAvning a little land 
ill the Jludum Valley. (4) 'Jho Si.ils (9t8) are an olTslioot from 
th(3 great Jbraig trihe and own littli‘ land in this distried, being 
cliielly found towards tlie Jbaiig border. (5) The Muglials (1,990) 
arc probaljly for the most part indigenous runjaliis ivlio have called 
themsblvos by the name of a ruling rac(3 just as olliers call 
themsel/cs liajput, Slieikli or Bayad. (0) The Tarars 1 1,729) a!o 
an offshoot from th(3 Giijrat tribo of that name and are found 
chiefly in Bhera I’ahsil where they own a little land. (7) The 
Kaml)olis (l,29i), of whom 4 arc Hindus, and 90 ai(; Siklis) ani 
really of three distinct kinds :—(r/) the Kambohs of Bhera and 
Sada Kamboli in Sliahpur Tahsil; although they own about 6,009 
acres of laud, they arc not much given to agriculture, but devote 
themselves largely to Government services, especially in tJic Jlove- 
nue Departuu'ut. i hey ani eouiieeted with tiH3 Qnuungo Sheikhs 
of Bhera, and Avould, if they were less improvident, bo men of 
considerable wealth: (/>) the peasant Kambohs found in the south 
of Shahpur Tahsil; an industrious tribe with small holdings : (c) 
the colonists from the Central Punjab, who arc, as agriculturists, 
almost in the same class as Arains. 

In addition to the old established tribes of the district, 
much new blood has of course come in, by reason of migra¬ 
tion to the colony. Among these may be mentioned the 
Gujjars (2,004) who are mostly from Gajrdt, and have generally 
settled in Bhera and Sargodha TahsiTs ; and about 3^,000 Jats 
(including some 7,000 Sikhs and 1,000 Hindus) of whom the most 
numerous district clans arc the Chimas (3,050), the War^iches 


CHAP. I-C. 

Population. 

M'uor land¬ 
owning tribos. 


Agricultural 
tribes recently 
establisbod. 



CHAP. I-C. 

Population 

Priestly 
classes— 
The Brah¬ 
mans. 


The Sayads. 


7 he Ulma. 
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(3,640) and the Siyals (2,594), 

Bhera 

kShalipur 

KhusJiab 

Sargodba 


Total district 


[ Part A. 


... 2,461 

... 1,589 

... 1,078 

. 1,188 


6,816 


The Brahmans arc found chiefly in the large towns and vil¬ 
lages of the Jhelum Valley, where their Hindu clients live. They 
own very little laud in district and chiefly confine themselves 
to religious or semi-religious occupations, such as performing 
ceremonies, casting horoscopes and receiving the offerings of the 
pious. Pew of them have any real knowledge of Sanskrit or more 
than a smattering of religious lore. Their numbers at last settle¬ 
ment were given as 5,455. Among them are included the 
Muhials, who are more addicted to employment in the Civil 
Service than to strictly Brahmanical occupations. 


Biiera 

Sliahpur 

Klmsliab 

Sargodba 


... 5,824 

... 8,659 

... 2,621 
... 1,552 


Total district 18,156 


x\.t last settlement the Sayads were returned as 9,5u6, so that 
there is an apparent increase of 38 per cent. A large pro¬ 
portion of these so-called Sayads arc probably of indigenous de¬ 
scent and have come to be considered as Sayads because descended 
from some holy man who handed down his saintly character to 
his posterity. The Sayad proper is ap/r reverenced and respected 
by the faithful, who support him by their offerings and sometimes 
gift to him a portion of their land. Bnt in this district there 
are several large colonies of land-owning Sayads especially near 
Bhera and round Shahpur, where a Sayad family held sem-indepen- 
dent sway before Ban jit Singh subjugated the country. In the 
Shahpur Tahsil they hold 17 villages and over 20,000 acres, as 
well as about 35,000 acres in other tahsils. They are unthrifty, 
bad managers, and for the most part in debt to their Hindu 
neighbours. 

Bbera 
Sbabpar 
Kbusbab 

Sargodba ... ... ••• 


223 

631 

53 

186 


Total district 


.. 1,093 
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At last scttlemonfc tlio IJlina were roturnod as 3,111. In 
fact [Jlina is not tlui name of a triljo or caste, A Musalman 
of any tribe if ho learns eiioiif^h Aral)!-* to conduct the services 
i]i the mosque and loach the village hoys to read the Koran by 
rote is called au Ulma, ljut his original tribe is not forgotten, 
and if his deseenmuits do not continue to act as mosque 
aitcjidants tluy Avill bo not known as Ultiia but as belonging to 
tlieir j)roper tribe. In 1911 many Ulma must have been return- 
(‘d under the name of their proper tribe. 


Jihcrii. 



... I,l!i5 

Sliiilipur 

... 

... 

... ],i7y 

... 1,031. 

Kliut^luU) 



Sjii'god Ijii 


Total district 

720 

.. :),02S 


l*r()))il)1y vory fow of t!ie (iureshi iiiliabi(ants of Ihisdis- 
i.riet are of {ruo ^Vral) des(^eiit A Piinjcil)i, who has attained 
a n'pulation for pic'ty and l)ecome roA (Ted as a p/r, transmits an 
oilour of anelity t(j Jiis (les<a'ndan(s, whi(;h if it does itot muk(‘ 
iluMii Saya(K vrill })roI)ably make lluaii Qun'sliis. Altogether 
(lli^ i.ri!)(‘ is recor(l(vl as owning alnnit 1,00J acres in Bhera, 5,000 
in Shalqmr, and 1 i/JOO in K.luishab. I’wo of tliejn arc zaildars 
3[i/ui iluhimniail llayat of k!»ahbowal. and Pir Gban Pir of Pail— 
eacli of whom has by his ixT’sonal 'diaraetor and public spirit 
done much to justify their families’ superior status. At last 
scltiemeiit the t^iu'esbis wer(^ enumerated as Shoikiis, of whom 
there were 0^7us, but this nuiuhor Ineluded mosi. of tlicjse who 
are now ouunioratjd sejiarately under that name. 


Bl.crii ... ... ... i,.583 

Siialipur .. . . .. S70 

Khiislial) .. 8i0 

... . ... (>35 


Total (listriot .. 


The Pakirs, who in this distri^d are almost all Alusalmaus, 
also generally assume a religious charactm* and make use of 
blessings or curses, as the e.ase may ))e, to expc'dite the alms¬ 
givings of tlie faithful. They aia^ for tJie most part simply lazy 
ia^ggars wlio lind a, r<)vung mendicant’s life jnore to their taste 
tluiii one. of moiiotoiioiis iiidu.dry. In some iiarts of the district 
they hav(^ acaiuirod laud hy gift, hut are rapidly losing it to their 
more thrifty neighbours. At last settle nent the number of 
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Fakirs was only l,J-2ri, so thoy liave nearly Irobled in tho past 
20 years. 1 lii.s duos not of course moan more than that a num¬ 
ber of people luive succumbed to the temptation to bec ) ue 
parasites on tlie greatly increased wealth of the eomiuunil,y. 

Tin' Bharais (790) go about bea.ing drums and begging in 
the name of Sakhi Sawar. 


liLeiA 

... 

... 

Slmbimr 

... 

I'/S 

KhiislHib 

... 

60!) 

Sar^odhii 


81:5 


Totsil cl'8 tript 



The Sheikhs of this district may generally be diviih d into 
three classes : —(a) ordinary I’unjalii agriculturists, who have 
adopted this name as a mark of special rospeetability ; they rauk 
rather lower iji tin' public eslimation than the Qureshis ; of this 
kind are the Sheikhs of Malakwal (now transferred to Gujrat 
District) and (lhak Sheikh ui, near J hawariiin : (b) .Muhamma¬ 
dans who have devoted themselves largely (o civil service ; such 
are the Sheikh (ianungos of Bhera town, wiio own 8:^G acres of 
land, lugely by p’urchase, in Bhera and its neighbourhood : c) 
is'cent converts to Islam from castes not recognized as Mnsal- 
inan. It is now only by a considerable straining of the truth 
that Sheikhs cau bo included among the ])riestly castes. 

Practically the whole of the trade of <hc didrict is in tlu' 
hands of four castes, the .Vroras, Khatvis (including Bhatias), 
Khojas and Pirachas, the two former castes Lliiulu and tlni two 
lati'er Musalman. The Kli jas i-‘5,8.00 against 0,420 at last 
settlement) and the Pirachas (who numbered 598 in 1891 and 
607inl9 >l, but ha\e now classed themsglves as Khojas) are 
found chiclly in Bhera, Shahpur and .\liani towns, wliere they 
do a considerable amount of trade', chiefly in cottor and grain. 
Some of them have dealings with ilombay and Karachi on the 
one hand and with Persia and Bukhara on the other They 
own Dy purchase nearly fl.OOO acres chiefly round Bhera. 

The Kl.ati'is and Aroras between them make up three- 
fourths of th(^ (olal Hindu and Sikh population of tlio district. 
3Iore than a fourth of them live in the towns and nnst of tho 
remainder in the large villages, where they alone arc the traders, 
shopkeeiicrs and bankers of the community. L'hey are a thrifty 
and intelligent body of men, much more patient and far see¬ 
ing than tile Musalman peasants, who are as a rule much in¬ 
debted to them. By advancing small sums to the peasants at a 
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h\^h rate of interest and allowing it to acciimnl itc until it 
is impossible lor the peasant to pay, they have managed by the 
judicious use of our unsympathetic Civil Law to compel the pea¬ 
sants to j)art .vilh a large proportion of tlndr more valuable land by 
sale or mortgage^ Avhieh in many cases is practically equivalent to 
a sale. The Khatri or Arora money-lender generally prefers a 
mortgage to a sale, as this does not expose him to a suit for 
pre-emption and he finds it easier to persuade his peasant 
debtor to mortgage than to sell his land. Yet since tlio regular 
settlement br» years ago about 5 per cent, of tlie cultivated 
land in the Jbelum valley lias passed by sale into the hands 
oT money-Iend(Ts. Kbatris are the chief owners cd‘ s(‘veral 
estates in Phera, and five in tlic Shahpur Talisil, and own ^ome 
4«0,()00 acre's chiefly in the neighbourhood of the large towns, 
and of the floiirisliirg village of Chak Ram Das which is owned 
entirely l)y a family of Kbatris of long standing as landlords. 
Aroras own over 00,000 acres in the district, hut nearly half of 
this consists of Thai land in I lie neighbourhood of Nurpur and 
Pangpnr Baghur, while the remainder is in the neighbourhood 
of Salifwal, Paruka, Khushah, Girot. lladali and Mitlm Tiw4i.a. 
Both classes, how('-V(n*, hold in mortgage about 10 ])er cent of 
the cultivat(Hl area of tlu' Jiielum valley and <a considerable 
pro])ortion of the l)f*st jiroprietary land elsevvlicro, and altogether 
tln^se two money-lending classes hot ween tlioin arc responsible 
for about a fli th of the total fixed land revenue of the district. 
Altogether a very large share of the landlord’s profits J'rom tine 
proprietary land of the district find'its way into the ir pockets. 
No class has benefited from the British Rule nearly so much as 
these Hindu money-leud(‘rs. Our laws and our principles of 
political economy treat thrift as almost the only \irtue, and 
have given tlu^ patient and parsimonisms shopkeeper an advantage 
he liac not been slow to use over his thoughtless and extravagant 
Musalman neighbour; and so ho has secured a command over 
much more than his sliare of the accumulated capital and oven 
of the land of the district. The Khatris and Aroras too havci 
boon much more ready than the peasant classes to avail theiri- 
selvos of the means of education olTercd by our schools, and thus 
have improved their position and espoci illy have secured a very 
large proportion of the appointments in our courts and offices. 
While among the Musalm^ns only about one male in fifty can 
Tvcad and write, more than one in throe can do so among the Hindus 
and Sikhs ; and more than half the males in the district having 
a knowledge of English belong to the Arora or Khatri casLc. 
The Bhatias are in this district a sub-section of the Khatris 
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CHAP. I-C. 

Population. 

Mercantile 

clasos— 

The Khatrfs 
and Aroras, 


with whom thoy oat. Tlio numliers of tliosc trilios are a^ 
follows: — 


('jlhlo 

r 

ii 

Oi 

.c 

! ' ! 

h \ ^ ^ '4 

1 '7 c .y 1 

1 p till r.. 

1 



■ i: r d 

ikh 


H 1 

H 1 H H ' H Ch 


Klintri 

J0,H50 j 

1 ! i 

‘.S 22 ; 2,fir>3 ; is.r.io ni 5^3 

3,<130 

1 

nhdtia 

1,'127 

53? 21 7(; 2,050 1,555 

501 

Arora 

10,071 I 

1 

10,000 i'7.’''3 ' !:m ^ /iT.crvi 31,(120 

10.027 


Tlio BlK'ra Tahsil may lx* consi(V'r('(l a sort of boundary 
liotwoou Iho Khairis ami Aroras. hi lliis tahsil Iho ninnbors of 
iho two castes are aliont IVorih of lln^ in dliolum and 

Biiwalpiudi tluj Khaln's oToatly cxeood tin* AroiMsiu numhor, 
wliilo to tlio soiitli and w(‘s(. in the Rhah])iir and Kluislia]) 
Tahsils and in llio Jliaii" and ]\rianw/Ji Did-rioK llm Aroras 
greatly outniimlxn' the Khatrfs. Tin* Khaii'is or('n])y a eon- 
sidoraiily Jiiglier rank in tln^ social scale tlian tlu* .\roras, ami 
are, as a rale, more inielligeni and ent(‘rprising and l(3ss )>usil> 
lauiinous. According to the sta.tisiios \]w increase of numlx'rs 
since last s(‘lll(‘in(‘nt. lias 1»< (oi Jvliatrfs and Blialias 12 ])or einit. 
and Aroras lo p('r c<mt., so tbrd ap])arenlly tlie Aroras are 
liaving th('Ix'tter of llie Kliatris in this respect. Tin' ])ro])al)le 
explanation is that plagm' has never l) 0 (ai so fatal in Kbnshab 
as it AN as in Bhera in lOUt and 1,.07. As ri'gards ixdigion 29 
per cent, of the Khatrfs and dt per cent, of the Aroras have 
returned thcmsolyi's as Sikhs, hut some of tliem, especially of 
the Aroras, an', only nominally Sikbs, and not very cb arly,dis¬ 
tinguished from Hindus; th(‘ Kbatri Siklis. liOAvever, are generally 
more particular aliout ilu'ir tem ts and customs, and may mostly 
bo considered true Sikhs. 


Artisans and tliis district ])ractically the avIioU' of the artisan and 

menial classes are IMusalnuin (‘xcejif flic Sinners, many of wliom 
arc nindu, and the Cluibras many ol ANlioin still profess tlieir 
oAvn iirimitive religion. Some of the classes of artisans, sucli 
as Loluirs, Julalia, Teli, Dliobi, are more trad('-guikls tJian tribe's, 
and a family giving uj) its traditional occujiation and taking to 
another would, after a generation or tAvo, Ix' considered to belong 
to the caste avIiosc common occupation it had adopted, so that 
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the castes art' not dividt^d from each other hy fixc'd 

and lastinp^ hoimdnrit's. Still so slron^* is the tor;dcney to Follow 
the ancestral ()ceu))a1ion and so closely are the ])ers()iis l)elongin" 
to (‘atdi sueli caste or trade guild ieter-ooniit'cted hy eominunity 
of occupation, which L’Oiieraliy carries Aviili it iiit<n*“)narr‘age and 
similarity of so(*ial customs, tha^ thcst^ AA^oM-rt cogMiised divisions 
arti of real importance in the frame-work of society. In general 
('stimation the diiliu'ent artisan casttis take rank according to 
tlio nature of their usual occupation, workt'rs ia mtda^ and Avood 
ranking higlier than Avorkers in clay, and they again Iiiglier 
than AV(a*k(a\s in l(\ath('r. Ijf a\ ( 31 * down, tin' distinetion is partly 
mad(! aecAuding to tlie nature of th(3 food eaten, Miiasis ranking 
low hecause they rat almost any one’s hearings, and Olinhras 
lowest of all l)ecaus‘‘ they (‘at tin' flesh ('ven of animals that 
liaAm died a natural death. 

’f]n' condition of tlie^c classes as a Avhoh' has greatly im- 
])iY)An'd siiiCo tin' introduction of British rule. II 10 onormons 
ri‘.(‘ in tin' ])ricos (»f agnoukural ])rodiice and the rapid dcwclop- 
)nont of cultiA'at'on ao'd irri- ation haAn3 led to a great demand 
for tin' sei’vices ol ail wiio<o \\ov]< is eonn('ct**d Avitli the opera¬ 
tions of agriculture, and tleeii r'lnunt'ration has increased in 
proiKnoioii. Those wlio are pni^l iu kind, sucli as tlie Tarkli^in, 
Lolnir, Kuhh:ir and Musalli, LU't a larger ]>ropoition of tlie pro¬ 
duce, .‘unl its money valiu' lias greatly ris‘'n. Tlie custom of 
])a;)ing in easli for all s('iTi<‘(is requiro ! on Rtat(‘ works, sueli as 
ean/ils ard 'ailway«, eoiuh'iii ‘e wit** the greater plenty of silver 
(\oin and the ea-eater demand for labour of all kinds, has made it 
inueh more common to jiay for si'rvie.es in cash than in kind, 
and lias led to a marked ris(‘ in money Avages, Avhich taken 
aloni:’ Avitli tli (3 greater stendim.'ss in tlie demand for labour, lias 
benefit ted tlie lo\v('>t class of iaiiourer more than he lias sulferiul 
from tin'rise iji ])ricYs. A mueh larger pro])ortion of the lower 
castes tliaii formerly liaAV amassed some little Avealth in coin 
or ornaments, and it is not uncommon to find nn^mliois of tlie 
artisan castes in jiossession of jdots of land as mortgagees. The 
demand for ti'iiants to lircak u]) now laud lias led many of thesi' 
(jastes to give up tlioir traditional occupation and liecome culti¬ 
vators, udiicli means for tliem a distinct rise in tlie social scale 
and an improved nn'ans of subsistenco. 

Tlie Sun Mrs or Zarg:ars (5,707 against 1,139 at last settle¬ 
ment, an increase of 3S per cent.) arc' the \Aorkers in gold and 
silAY'r, and hawc much more' (in])loyiricnt than formerly in 
making up the jewi'llery in which form all classes of the ])('ople 
prefer to hoard their savings. Two-thirds of them are Iliruliis 
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or Sikhs find ORo-third iVInsalincin. Tlicy arc chiefly found in 
lar^e lowns and villasjevS. Many of Ihoin advainv' mon(\v on 
the security of ornaments. Some hav(' a liad roputatini as 
receivers of stolen jinvels, the proceeds oF lumse.dir ^ikinG^, which 
tliey melt down at once to avoid recojynilion. 

The Tarkluins (17,0S0 a£**ainst 12,56^ at last sotthnnont, an 
increase of 36 per cent.) do all the carpentry work of tlio dis¬ 
trict, inakini’’ af^ricultural implements, the nood^work of flic 
Persian-wlioel, &c., f^enerally in return for a customary payment 
in kind. Tliey are also the brick-layers of wells and of buildings 
of burnt brick. They are found cliii'fly in the villaixes and an' 
practically all Musalmaus. Tiie carpenteis of Bliera and 
SAldwc^il are notel for the carvini;* of liouse-fro:its and for lacqiu r 
work. 

The Loh;4rs (8,433 aeninsi 6,026 at last soltlenn'nt, an 
increase of 40 pc'r cent.) are tin blacksmiths and Avorkers in 
iron. They an' practically all jMusalinans and an' found chiefly 
in tlie villages. They are regular «agrieultural menials rec c'iving 
payment of customary dues in kind in rc'lurn for tlu'ir making 
and mending th(' iron part of aurienlt ural implements, tlu' 
customer furnishing the iron. 

The Kuhhars (16,888 against li.l64 a.i last settlement, an 
increase of 19 per cent.' are tlv- ])ottnrs, makers of bricks, and 
clay vessels. They are altnost all }Jusrdmans, live both in tlie 
towns and villages, are true agrienltural nu'iiials and got custom¬ 
ary dues in kind in return for making the (^artboiiAvan^ vc'ssels 
required for the Per: ian-Avlieel and for donnvstic use. ^Many of 
tliern also keej) donkeys and act as iietty carriers within tlu' to^yn 
or village area. 

The Julalias (26,300 against 25,888 at last settmniejit, an 
increfiso of 2 per cent.) are more generally calb'd Paoli in this 
district. They are almost all Musalin ins and nvc found not only 
in the towuis but scattered through the villages ah over the dis¬ 
trict. Their principal, almost tlicir sole, oo(‘upation is AveaAung 
cotton and wool into cloth Tliey are paid not in kind hut by tlie 
piece. A considerable quantay of coarse cotton cloth AAmvon liy 
tliem is exported towards JV'shaAvar and Kabul, but tlieir oocujia- 
tion lias sufCi'red by the growing fashion for European and machine 
made piece-goods. They are a turbulent class, ever ready to 
resent their position of inferiority to the peasantry and to rebel 
against the customary ])dl-tax or ground-rent imposed upon them 
by the landowners. Weavers are popularly credited Avith an 
allowance of intelligence inferior to that of tlieir neighbours^ 
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Many people liav'o bt.oii deceived by the mirages ia the Ctihachli< 

l)ut a weavin' is s.uil to liave been soon laboriously wading across Population. 

Olio ! Til Bhera there is a weavers’ o operative society, which Morcantiie 

promises well,but a similar vcjituri' in IChiisluib soon came to an 

inglorious end. There is no doubt that collective bargaining ** 

would make a great diitLi'cneii to the wealth of this class, and 

they could also improve their income considerably by adopting 

the methods taught at the Ludhiana School of Weaving. Tt is to 

he hoped thal tluur supposed shortage of intellect will in time he 

cured by education, vvhicli they seem to ensue more eagerly than 

most Alusalmaiis The \ery ..nail increase in their luiiubers is 

probably to be takmi as m'*‘ining that they take freely to other 

occupations, anid eliange their castc-namo when they do so. As 

c otton-mills iner<iasc in tlie Punj(ihit is proliable that the number 

of weavers will siill rurthor diminish. 

The Xais (10.S8G against 8/)!! at last settlement, an increase TiicNais. 
of 22 per eent ) - re found i^viTywhcro and are almost all Musal- 
nitins Tliey are the. loarbors of the country, oven Hindus having 
iJioiv lieads sliaviid by .MusalmLi Nais. 'they also act as Iecchc.s, 

])(Tform cireumcisioii, and are tluo recognized messengers in tlie 
case of all domeslic. coreitioiiies, carrying notices of births, 
marriagtvs, and, in this district also of deaths. Lithe villages 
lh(iy arc. paid in kind among the regular menials. 

Tlie To!IS (3,o23 against 2,31 at last settleiiKMit, an increase Thc TcUa. 
of ]8 per CvOiil ) an; all ^lusalmans and their occupation is oiL ^ 
])ros;dng. 'riitw are elos dy conuected with the Qasais or butchers 
(s,25 t against G,lol at last s Lllemeut, an increase of 2o per cent.) 
who are rather a trade-guild than a tril)(; and are most numerous 
in the large towns. Some of th* Qasais act as sheep-dealers or 
thojuselves keep Hooks of shoe.]) and goats which they breed for 
sale. Some of them have a bad reputation for lielpiug to make 
away quickly witli stolen cattle. The Peiijas (G2) or cotton- 
scutchers are generally Telis by caste. 


The Maciihis (16,14' against 12,016 at last sottlomont, an 
increase of 28 percent.'' are all Musalmans and are scattered all 
over the district. Their chud ocimpatiou is that of bakers, the 
men fetching the fuel and the women baking at their ovens the 
cakes lu'ought by tin; village housewives and takinir payment in 
kind at the time'. VVatiu’-carrying is g( 3 norary done by the 
people themselves. With the Maclilus may be classed the 
»iiiinwars (850) who are for the most part Hindu or Sikh and have 
come into the colony recently. 

The Mallahs 1,371 against 1,017) arc the boatmen of the 
rivers and are all Musalm^ns, 


The M4chbis. 


The MaUtihs* 
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The Dliohis (S,J501 agaiiisl, {1,457 an increase siiuu) Iasi sotllo- 
inonl of ])cr cm are Uio wasiiernien and arc almo.sl. all 
Miivnlinans. T1 j^‘ Cliiniba.s (b) or oalico-iirinter.s and Lilaris 
(90), Clinrolias or dj’or.s, aiul Dar/is <570) or lailors are. i»-tnierally 
of tin? .D^oOi cas((; TJu^y rank low as liandlini; dir(y cloliies and 
keepinj^ donk(iys. 

Tli(i Mocliis (22,5SS aij^ainst IS/-‘0 at las^ seltlmneiil, a.n 
increase of 2;^ |)(‘r cent, are all alnsal n.ins Th(.‘y are tin' workers 
iii leatlicr and rank low l)<-caiise they liaudlii skins, lii [his dis¬ 
trict they ^’cnernlly confiia* ili<‘iuselves cliielly <0 niakine; shoes 
and otlier k^ather-work ))(\sid(‘s t inni.ii;’ ^-kiiis. i lie Mochi, wiiosc 
perquisite till' skins 0 /dead cadie ar \ has hi'iiefited considerably 
by the ijjreaf. rise in thi*. price of skin.-, but he is also be^iiiiiini;' to 
hud that owinws prefer to sell >\\c skins tlienisel\ es. 

’\Vith till' Modi is may hr idassed thel,S‘)0 Chanurs, who 
are Miidr 11iiniu or Sikli eijuiv'alents T’hi'v are |>rae(ieaily a^ll 
sidtlers in Sargodha Tahsii from oi’^side disd*'ee-; and ^u^e-.^ix:tlls 
of I hem ari' fliiuluN. 

Till' >dirasis !;kr'do au*aiusl. 10,at lu'^l seitlenKint, an 
increasi^ of 20 per cent) :\vv tlie hards, musieicue- and gen 'al igisls 
of till' ])(‘Oph', and llie.ir sein n*es ar ‘ in request at all doiueslie 
functions and ('e/ecially al marriage':. I’br'ir wonu .1 are ollen 
jirostitules an i il is a n*>ticeabl.* lae^ ihat in Ibis iribi' almist 
caloric'of all tribes in ihe disti'ifU I ii *. number of “uiah^s e.cisjcds 
tlial^ of males (0,9:)1 lemah's (o m . os), a fact which .suggests 

that the ranks ;>i‘ their women ari'. reeruile;; otherwise than by 
birth uitliin the caste. The ihnils 81 1 orliirds maybe mimlion- 
ed along Avitii tiui Mirasis whom they rcs-embh'.. 1'he Mirasis of 
the Salt Ihinge are nol/ed for their eiiterjn'isi' and audacity. They 
range all over the Ihinjal) and (‘ven (ind their Avay t) Calcutta. 
As soon as thiy are lar (jiiongli Irom lioinc to he safe from recogni¬ 
tion they assume all sorts ( f dignities. There are tales of jnen 
Avho haviiearni'd much rej)ule as avi'H as largo oniolumoiits) in 
the guisi^ of MaliJinls in Mnitau. Others liave made coiisidoralilo 
sums as Professors of Music dowui-c )un(ry. riiiur houses are 
generally aboiil. the h.andsoniest in the village. 

d'lie Ods (9S()) are professional mii'vii'.s, mostly qti'ni-llmhi 
l)y religion, who rimdorinvaluah o nid in tlu^ e .cavntioii of canals. 
4'liey arc* migranis, ami laavo decreased in nuinhers by neatly 100 
])or cejit. since 1901, udmii the couslruciion of the Lower Jheluui 
Canal offered work for all. 

Generally speaking a sweeper, if lie is a Muliamiuadaii, is 
called a MusalM, and if he is not, is called a Chiihra, but there is 
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no tribal distinction, and some of the Muhammadan sweepers are 
still numbered nmong the Chuhras ; in the census of 1901 and 
its predecessors no distinction was made. The distribution is as 
follows ;— 


Tahsil. 

Chuhras. 

Musallis. 

Ilimlu, 

Total. 

Sikh. 

Musalman. 

Bhera 

677 

23,90.3 

484 

34 

21,062 

Shahpur 

s. 1 

11,233 

67 


11,250 

Kliutfhah 

149 j 

7.786 

! 8 


7,927 

Sargodliu 

4,504 

13,351 

8.973 

396 

13,540 

Toial district 

5 474 ' 

56,273 

} 

4,532 

430 

56.785 

Allasl settleinetit 


35,401 

4,747 

177 

30.477 


They have increased by no less than 75 per cent, since last 
settlement ; 2,495 Cliiiliras and 10,210 Musallis migrated to the 
colony from other districts, and if these are deducted, the increase 
is 38 ])er cent., or nearly 2 per cent. i)cr annum, which is much 
higher than tliat of the population as a whole. 

Besides their traditional occupation of doing scavenger’s 
work they arc the chief field labourers and get payment at cus¬ 
tomary rates in kind for their assistance, especially at harvest time 
when whole families of them move about the country to help in 
reaping the grain getting as a rule (vciy twenty-first sheaf, which 
sometimes means as much as a rupee a day. They arc also the 
chief earth-diggers of the district and make large earnings at 
such work as making roads or clearing out canals, the usual rate 
of wag(^s being Rs 3-0-0 per thousand cubic feet equivalent 
to about eight or twelve annas a day, while fortv years ago the 
usual rate for sucli labour was less than two annas a day. The 
position of the Chuhras has been much improved by the great 
increase in the demand for labour, but they are an unthrifty 
liand-to-mouth class and are the first to feel the i)inch of bad times. 
They are very ready to wander, and small encampments of them 
may often be seen at the roadside, the whole family moving about 
the country in search of food, with a sma 1 tent of rags, a cot or 
tw^o, a bundle of clothes, a donkey and a few dogs as their whole 

P 
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cHAP.i-c. worldly belongings. They furnish a considerable number of 
—I criminals, the Chiihra generally confining himself to petty thefts 
and house-breaking ai d leaving the more gentlemanly pursuit 
of cattle-theft to the Jat or Eajput peasant. Few as the Mazhabls 
inirchuiiraa are here, they have furnished a few recruits to the Pioneer regi- 
and MuBaiiifl. ments. The Musallis arc in this district admitted to unusually 
equal terms by the Musalmdns, who accept water and food from 
their hands only requiring that they should be circumci? ed, should 
have repeated the Kalima and should have given up eating carrion 
or anything abominable.” The unconverted Chuhra eats the 
leavings of anybody, the flesh of animals that have died a natural 
death, snakes, lizards, foxes, jackals, or as one of them put it, any 
thing but dogs,—he would even cat his donkey, if it happcneii to die. 


tijo iJazfgiirs. The Bdzigais (2,430) and Nats (380) may be taken iogether. 

The numbers at last seltlement were 1,0()5 and 305, an in¬ 
crease of more than ]0(> per cent. They are acrobats and tum¬ 
blers and have no fixed rcvsidcnce, but move about from place to 
place, living in moveable slielicrs made of grass, and using don¬ 
keys and camels to carry tbeii goods about on. The Bdzigars 
are almost, all returned as Hindus and the Nats as Musalmiins ; 
both arc a gi])sy, almost outcaste, tribe living largely on tbc 
leavings of others and on jungle vermin. Their Avomen used to 
have a reputation for chastity 

TheSdnfis. TIiq JSunsis (073) are es])ecial]y a jungle tribe, have no fixed 

residence, and are often found enc^amped in waste places where 
they ca])ture and eat jungle vermin of allsor. s. They are not a 
particularly criminal tribe in this district. 


Increase The total po})ulation of the district has increased by 39 per 

cent, since 1891, and we have seen that nearly half of thisinercasc 
is due to immigration, and lialf to natural increase. How tho 
increase lias been distributed over tlie various occupations and 
castes can be judged from these figures :— 


Occupation. 


Caste. 


] ncroase per cent. 


A— Agriculture 


j fJat-Rajpul 

I Awaii... 

Khokliar 
i I 

I I Baloch 
I l^ArWns-Malyfir 


28 

20 

if9 

60 
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1 

Ocrupafion. | 

1 

Caste 

Increase per cent. 

1 

1 

! 

fSayad ... ... ... , 

j ! 

! 

38 

13.—Uelif^ion . 

1 Hralunan ... .. • 

1 ' 

16 

1 

(^Qureslii-Sheikli .. ... ,,, J 

27 

jl 

r Kbiitri ... ... ... ; 

12 

C —T3nHinc38 ... ' • 

1 *** , 


j l Aioia .. . ! 

15 

1 

fSuiiar... ... ... ] 

38 

i 

! ' 
'J’arkhan . ... .. 1 

36 


Lobar . . ' 

* 40 

1 

Kubliar . | 

19 

n - STvillod labour 


2 

j 



28 


nil .. ... 1 

1 

18 

' 

j Dbobi 

27 


LMocbi 

23 

E.—Unskilled labour, Cljulibrti | 

Musbulli 

i 80 


Ti will be seen tliat the unskilled labourers liavtj increased 
more than any oilier sec-tion of tlio population ; but the agricul¬ 
turists are not far beliind : the Sayads, who minister to the souls 
of the gr(\at majority ol the population, the SunArs, avIio minister 
to tJieir vanity, and the smiths and masons, who siipjdy the most 
necessary instruments of agricub urc have all ke])! pace lyitli 
the general rate of inereasi* ; the Machhis who pre]>are the food, 
and the Par/is, Dhobis and 'dochis, Avho supply, clean and repair 
raimcmt, have lost a little ground ; the potter is naturally less 
ne(^ded in a Avorld of canals than in one of l\Tsian Avheels, and 
the oil-presser is also being ousted, partly by the im’proved oil- 
press, and ])artly by the European exporter. Tlie Aveavers afford 
a rather startling proof of the power of Manchester. 

By iar the most important family in the district is the 
Tiwdna family of Mitha-Tiwana on the edg • of the Thai. An 
account of their early history has already been given in Sec¬ 
tion B, and a full account will be found in Massy’s Punjab 
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Chiefs” Volume II, pages 167-183 (1^10 edition)*. The three 
Maliks who in the last generation did such good service for Gov¬ 
ernment and received the title of Khan Bahddur, besides other re¬ 
wards, viz., Maliks Fateh Sher Khan, Sher Muhammad Khan and 
Sdhih Kh4n, C.S.I., have all died. Malik Fateh Sher Khdn left 
a minor son, Muhammad Sher Khan, who was till 1916 under the 
Court of Wards. He holds a perpetual jdg^r in four villages 
(value Ks 6,004) be sides a life Jc{g{r of Rs. 4,089 for his father’s 
mutiny services. He holds also a lease of State land at Islam¬ 
abad (in the Thai) close to Gunjiyal in addition to his ancestral 
land. 

Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, Khdn Bahadur, left two minor 
sons. Dost Muhammad and Ghulain Jildni, who were also till 1915 
under the Court of Wards, ilalik Dost Muhammad holds a 
prepetual jdgtr of the value of Es 8,856, a life jdgir in consider¬ 
ation of his father’s Mutiny services of Es. 460, and a jdgir 
for the life of himself and his son of Es. 760. The hi others own 
a large area of land in the Khushdb Thai, and ],5o0 acres of land 
near the Jhelum, part of which is irrigated from the Corbynwah 
Canal but is not very productive. They are eniithd to irrigate 
their lands from this canal free of water-rates for thei)' life-time. 
In addition to his lands in Khushdb, Malik Dost Muhammad 
Khdn has squares ou th ^ Lower Jhelum Canal. M. Ghulam 
Jildni, who has recently been accepted for a direct commission 
in a Silladar Camel Corps, only has a one-third share in the family 
estates in Khushab Tahsil. 

All these three young representatives of this famous family 
have yet to win their spurs. 

Malik Sahib Khan, Khdn J'ahddur, C.S.I., after doing ex¬ 
cellent service in tlie Mutiny, obtained a grant of 8,700 acres of 
waste land at Kalra in the Shahpur Tahsil and con8trucj;ed a 
canal to irrigate it. This has now become a most valuable estate. 
Malik SAhib Khdn, who had earned a reputation for straightfor¬ 
ward, truthfulness and integrity, died in 1879, leaving one son 

*A different and more-far-reaching account is given in an Urdu history of M. Jahdn Khan 
of Jahanabad, published anonymously under the title " Jahaii Nuina."" The autlior (wi'o unfor¬ 
tunately quotes no authorities) traces the descent of the tribe from Adam, through Ham; this 
partiarcU is supposed to have migrated t^ Sindh, and his eldest son, Hind, had four sons, of whom 
the eldest, Purab, liad 42 sons, Kisheu being his successor. The line is traced down to the time 
of the Pandas, when Rija .lamaid was succeeded by Tiwana; five generations hit ev comes Udi 
Melo Das. who alter being defeated by Feroz Shah, King cf Delhi, fled to Shakarganj, where 
he, together with his adherent s Sials, Khurra’s, Harrals, Kaloras, Dhuddis, Bhattfs, Clmdhars, &c., 
was converted to Isldin by Uazrat Sheikh Farfd-ud-diu. From Shakaiganj Kai Melo Dds went 
to Hot, Rdi't of Dera Ismail Khan, who gave him Darya Klian in jd^ir. Of his three sous, 
.Tetu succeeded, and is tbc progenitor of the existing Tiwdnas. Lakhu went east and became a 
Sikh, and Wanu went to Sindh. One of Wanu’s sons went to Rawalpindi, and there begat the 
founder of tbc Gboba clan. Rahddri ivas the village first visited by the Tiwauas in this district, 
and from ther.) they spread northward and eastward to Ukhli Mohla and Mitha-Tiwana. 
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Malik Umar Hayat Khan, who was brought up under the Court chap, i-c. 
of Wards and educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College in Lahore, population, 
where he gained a good colloquial knowledge of English. In 
1895 he was, on coming of age, put in charge of his splendid families— 
property, the income of which is well over a lakh of rupees per 
annum, besides large accumulated and invested savings. In TiwAna. 
addition to his inherited estates—Kalra and Megha Kadhi in 
Shahpur, and some land in Khushab Malik Umar Hayat has 
purchased Sardarpur and Ohak Umar, as well as other land in 
Shahpur and Bhera. He owns three inundation canals—the 
PiTcinwAla, the GliahArami, and the S^hib Kh.ln Wala—which add 
greatly to his wealth and prestige. He has also squares in the 
Lower OhenAb and Lower Jhelum Colonics; in the latter he 
maintains a large stud-farm. He has long been an Honorary 
Magistrate and exercises 1st class powders ; he M^as for a time 
Vice-Chairman of the I)Lstri(5t Board. He is an Honorary 
Captain in the XVIITth King George’s Own Tiwana Lancers, and 
has seen active service in Somaliland (as Assistant Commandant of 
the 64th Camel Corps, 1903), Tibet (1904), Trance (1914-15), and 
Mesoi^otamia (1916) ; on the first occasion he got the medal and 
clasp and was mentioned in desy)atches; in Tibet ho got the 
medal; in Trance, Avliere he served on the staff of the Cavalry 
Brigade, he was three times mentioned in despatches. He was 
made a Companion of the Indian Empire for his military services 
in 1906, a Member of the Victorian Order in 1911, on account of 
his share in the Delhi Darh^r, where he was Deputy Herald, and 
a Knight-Commander of the Indian Empire in 1916 for his 
services with the Expeditionary Eorces. lie has served on the 
Legislative Councils of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor and 
His Excellency the Governor-General, being nominated for the 
latter body a second time in 1913. In general, it may be claimed 
that the Malik’s record of service is as varied and meritorious as 
that of any landowner in the province and, as he is still in 
Mesopotamia, there is reason to hope that he may again add 
to his laurels. He enjoys a life jdgir of one-quarter of the 
revenue of Megha (worth nearly Rs. 700). 

Malik Fateh Khdn, known as Moti4nw^la ("' The Man of 
Pearls ”), who died so bravely at Dalipgarh, left four sons besides 
Kh4n Bahddur Malik Fateh Sher Khan. Of these Maliks, Alain 
Sher Khan and SuUAn Khfin have no descendants living ; Malik 
Sher Bahadur, who held the post of Munsiff, is now dead and 
two of his sons, the eldest of whom Malik Khdn Mohammad of 
Sherpur has a seat in Darb^r, enjoys a perpetual 'idgir of about 
Rs. 1,600. Malik Ahmad Khdn is also dead; his son, M. Malik 
Khan, has a seat in Darb^r and a perpetual of about Rs. 2,600. 
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In th( other main branch of this family, the descendants 
of Malik Ahmad Yar Kh^n, to which Malik Slier Muhammad 
Khdn and Sdhib Khan belonged, w^ere Maliks Jahdn Khdn and 
Fateh Khan, brothers of Malik Sihib Kh^n. Malik Jahdn Kh4n 
served as K^rdar under Dew^n Sawan Mai, did good service in 
the Multan campaign and in the Mutiny, and received a Mutiny 
pension. His grandsons, Maliks Muhammad Hayat Khdn and 
Sher Muhammad oAvn, by purchase from Government, 511 acres 
of valuable land at Kot Muhammad Khan, south of Shah pur, 
and the former lias a seat in Darbar. Their father, Khan 
Bahadur Malik Muhammad Khdn, did good service as Honorary 
Magistrate and Munsifif and Sub-Eegistrar for the Shahpur 
Talisil. Malik I'ateh Kh^ln, tlie other brother of Malik S^hib 
Khan, did good service in the Mutiny, for which he received a 
grant of land, a life mitufi, and ultimately the title of Khin 
Bahadur. 11 is son, Malik Muzaffar Khan, has a seat in Darbar 
and owns about a thousand acres of valuable land at MuzafFarabad, 
near Shahpur Civil Stafion, as well as 30 squares in the Lower 
Jheliim and 10 in tlie Lower Chenab Colony: ho has a stud-farm 
in the former. He was at one time Jamadar in the Guides 
Cavalry and promised to make a good officer, hut resigned his 
commission to attend to his father’s property at home. He is 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board and Sub-Kegistrar for 
Shahpur Tahsil and is as much respected for his abilities as he is 
popular. 

Several other members of this Mitha Tiwana family have 
attained to good positions in the Army aiul Police, the Tiwanas 
being considered among the best of ihe Cavalry soldiers in the 
K'ative Army. Specially deserving of mention are Kh^n Sahib 
Eessaldar'Major Sikandar Kh^^n, and the sons of Ghulam 
Muhammad Khdn, of whom Amir Kh4u became an Inspector 
of Police, Ahmad Khan a Subedar-Major, and Dost Muhammad 
Khan a llissaldar. 

Anotlier branch of the Tiwana clan derives its origin from 
Hamoka on the right bank of the Jhelum, south of Khushab. An 
account of it will be found in Massy’s ' ‘ Punjab Chiefs.” Volume 
il, page 308. Aialik Sultan Mahmiid Kh^n did good service 
under Edwardes at the siege of Multan, and again made himself 
most useful during the Mutiny. He was for years Inspector of 
Police in Shahpur District and won universal commendation for 
the impartial and trustw orthy manner in which he performed his 
duties. His only son Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan was Drought up 
under the Court of Wards and is now' a first grade Extra Judicial 
Assistant Coinmissioner, He was from 1003 to 1907 British Envoy 
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in KAbul, and for his services there he was made N^lwab Sdhib in chap. i-c. 
1907, and received from His Majesty the Amir the title of Izzet popul^n 
Nishdn. Ho owns nearly 4,000 acres of land in Shahpur Tahsil, — 
purchased from Government from time to time, and irrigated ^ 

from the Sultan Mahmudwdla Canal, which is his own pro- TheTiw^ims 
perty, and the Meknanwi^la, in winch he has purchased a sixth 
share : he has also purchased land elsewhere, and owns a con¬ 
siderable area in Hamoka. Besides this he has squares in the 
Lower Jhelum Colony where he keej)s up a stud-farm. His son, 

Allah Bakhsh Khan, lias recently been appointed Extra Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner, and promises to follow in Iiis father’s 
footsteps. 

The Kawab Sahib’s first cousin, the late Malik (iliuhim 
Muhammad Khan,was Siib-Kegistrar of Klmshah Tahsil for many 
years. 

The repi’esentative of another 1‘ranch of the family, Malik 
Kh4n Muhammad Kh/in, is zaildar of the Hamoka circle, aiul 
during his minority his uncle, Saliih Kh^n, maintained the 
reputation of the family. 

An important branch of the Mandyal TiwfmAs belongs to Ti^t Tuvamia 
iladali between Khushab and Mitha Tiwana. Prom tlic earliest 
times the members of this branch have distiuguished themselves 
as good, law-abiding and loyal subjects of the British Empire 
and of these tlic most prominent was the late Sardfir Bali^dur 
Malik Jah^n Khan, Bais of Jahanabad. He rendered excellent 
service in tlie Mutiny by raising at his own expense a troop of 
about a hundred horsemen, placing them at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment, and leading taem with groat ability and l)ravory. He 
fought in tlie actions at Jhelum, Ajnala and Kalpi as Avell as in 
several actions with General Napier in Central India, but was 
severely wounded while attacking six of the enemy single- 
handed at Eanado. Wh(‘n the crisis was over Malik Jahan 
Khdn was given the title of Sardar Bahadur for his conspicuous 
services and was made a llisaldar-Major of tlie 18tli Bengal 
Lancers and shortly aftorAvards was nominated as an Aide-de- 
Camp to the Commander-in-ebief. He died in 1893. His eldest 
son Malik Muhammad Muhariz Khan joined the 9th Bengal 
Lancers (now known as 9th Hodson’s Horse^ in 1885 and 
supplied his own troop, paying Bs. 15,000 as the subscription of 
his men from Lis own pocket. He retired as a BisaldAr in 1891 
on an invalid pension, but he has ahvays kept his troop at full 
strength by supplying all the recruits required and has also 
paid their subscriptions He was highly thought of while in 
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the regiment, of which he is now an Honorary Captain. He 
resides at Jaliinabad near Shahpiir, whore he and his brother 
own a very fine property consisting of 3,000 acres free of land 
revenue for ever as well as 6,000 acres of revenue-paying land 
in that estate and Allahabad, VegowAl and other villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood, all being irrigable from their pri¬ 
vate canal, the Jahdn KhanwAla. The Malik has greatly 
added to the family property which is now four times what it 
was at the time of his father. Besides Iiis lands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shahpur, and his ancestral lands in Hadali, he has 
nearly 700 acres in Jhang and other districts. He has a good 
stud of brood mares at Jahanabad. 

The Malik now devotes most of his time to his estate and 
makes a very good landlord. He was granted the title of Nawab 
in 1915 mainly on account of the leading part ho took in found¬ 
ing and endowing the O’Brien TsUmia FTigh School at Shahpur. 
He is the President, Vice-President or a member of almost all pub¬ 
lic Anjumans and is a trustee of the M. A.-O. College at Aligarh. 
He is looked ujion as one of the rusted leaders of the Muham¬ 
madan community in the Punjab and even outside it, He has, 
with Gorernmont permission, jointly with his brother under¬ 
taken the cost of maintcaining his own Troop in the Hodson’s 
Horse, since the earliest period of the jiresent war. He is an 
Honorary for his own toiritory and also a member of tlie 

District Board Shalpmr. Ho was a momher of His Honour the 
Lioulenant-Governor’s Legislative Council from 1910—1913. 

His younger brother is Malik Muhammad Mumtaz Khdn, 
who is an imperial Cadet, and holds at present the rank of Ca])tain. 
He is fighting in Flanders and has been mentioned in despatches 
by Field-Marshal Sir John French. Several other meadiers 
of the family (some of whom have risen to the highest ranks in 
the Indian Army) are also fighting on the battlefields of 
Flanders, Egypt and Mesopotamia. Sher BahAdur Khan is a 
liisalddr-Major and Sarddr Bahddur, and received the Royal 
Victorian Medal from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in 1905. 

The ^Vaddhals of Hadali, another branch of the Tiwdnas, 
also deserve mention. One of them, Malik Fateh Khdn, Rcsal- 
dAr in the 18th BengAl Lancers, w^as a good old soldier and 
was alloAved to purchase 505 acres of valuable canal irrigated 
State land south of Shahpur. His three sons have all risen to 
good positions in the Native Cavalry. The eldest Malik 
Ahmad YAr KhAn was RisaldAr-Major of the 18th King George’s 
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Own Tiwdna Lancers, and was granted honorary rank chap.i-c. 
Captain, the title of Sard^i Bahadur and the Koyal Victorian —- * 

Medal. The second brother, GhuUm Muhammad Kh4n, is 
also a Bissald^r-Major, and has the title of Sard^r Bah;5dur, Leading 
as well as that of Kh^n Bahadur and rhe Royal Victorian Medal. The Ti^iliag 
He was Aide-^e-Caiiip to General Nixon in Mesopotamia. The of Hadaii. 
third brother, Muhammad Ha> at Khan, is <*ilso a Risnldar-Major, 
and has the title of BaliAdur, A more detailed account of the 
family will be found on pages 190-192 of Massy’s ‘^Punjab 
Chiefs,’* Volume IL 

Closely related to the liwiinas are a family of Nuns, with The Ndu 
whom the TiAvdnas infermarry. An account of them will bo 
found at page 195 of Massy’s ‘Punjab Chiefs,’* Volume II. It 
was till recently represented by two cousins, Khdn Bahadur 
Malik Muhammad Hakim Kli4n and Malik Muhammad Hay4t 
Khan, both of whom had a scat in Darb4r. Malik H4kim 
Khan did good service in the Mutiny, when he was wounded, 
and afterwards as Tai)sild4r, retiring on pension with a repu¬ 
tation for uprightness and honesty. He purchased from 
Government a lino estate at and near Kot Hdkim Kh4n of 
2,000 acres, and the i)roperty has been further enlarged by the 
purchase of a consideral)lc area from neighbouring villages. 

It is all irrigable from the private canal owned jointly by him 
and his cousin. He developed liis estate most successfully, 
showing himself an enlightened and considerate landlord, a 
good type of the gentleman of the old school. He was one 
of the last of the older generation and much respected in the 
district. He enjoyed a life muaji for his Mutiny services, but 
this was resumed at his death in 1911. His uncle, Malik Pateh 
Kh4n, Nun, did good service at the siege of Multan under 
Edwardes, and received a pension. His son Malik Muhammad 
Haydt Kh4n was educated at the Aitcliison College and passed 
the Entrance Examination of the Punjab IJniversity. He 
holds 3,500 acres of valuable land at Niirpur, west of Bhera, 
irrigated by the private canal owned jointly by his cousin and 
himself. He is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, with an 
excellent record. 

Malik H4kim Kh4n left six sons; the eldest, Malik Sher 
Muhammad Kh4n, is an Honorary Magistrate and Honorary 
jsailddr, a keen horse-breeder, and an energetic landlord : his 
real brother, Malik Eateh Kh4n, is Inspector of Co-operative 
Credit Societies for the district: these two have inherited the 
lands of Kot H4kim Khan and Sher Muhammad W41a : the third 
and fourth sons, Ata Muhammad Khin, (who was for a time in the 

Q 
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Canal Department) and Sahib Kh^n, (who is an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner) are also real brothers and inherited the lands in 
Patehabad and Nabi Shah ; while the remaining pair of real 
brotliers, Sard5r Khiin (who is an Honorary Magistrate) and 
Sultdn Ali Khan iiihoritod Sardilrpur near Chdwa. 

An account of the early history of the Bilocli Chiefs of 
Sdhlwdl has been given in section B, and a fuller account will be 
found in Massy’s “ Punjab Chiefs/’ Volume II, page 1S4. Sarddr 
Langar Khdn was succeeded hy his eldest son, Muhammad Haydt 
Khdn, and he again by his brother, Sardar Mubarak Khdn, who 
died much embarrassed by debt. The present head of the family 
is SardSr Muhammad Ohirdgh Khdn,^ who was for a time DArogha 
of Canals under the Deputy Commissioner, and is a zailddr, a 
nominated member of the District Board, President of the Muni¬ 
cipal Committee, and member of the local liench of Honorary 
Magistrates, in all of which capacities be has done good work. 
He and his brother Patch Kh4n, and uncle Laslikar Khdn, hold a 
perpetual jdgir in five villages of the value of lls. 3,837, and the 
two former own a large area of land in Girot, SGn'wil aiid other 
estates. The outstanding debts of Sard4r Mubrlrak Kh^n were 
paid off by means of a loan from the Kalra estate, but the family 
are bad managers, and have applied to be taken under the Court 
of Wards. 

Another family of Biloches held independent sway in 
Khushab until they were swallowed up by Mah4r4ja Ran jit 
Singh, as described in section B. The head of the family is now 
Sardar 13ah4dur Kh^n, son of Sardar Allah jawaya Kh^n, who holds 
a life mudf, of lls. 81 and is a zailddr and one of the members of 
local bench of Honorary Magistrates. He Jias great influence in 
Khushab and its neighbourhood and is President of the Municipal 
Committee and a useful member of the District Board. His 
brother Sard4r Pat eh Khdn was a Rissaldar in the 37th Cavalry, 
and the latter’s elder son holds a commission in the 53rd Camel 
Corps, while his younger son is a llessaldar of the 37th Cavalry. 

Before the conquest of Maharaja Raujit Singh the Sayad 
family of Shahpur held practically independent sway over the 
town of Shahpur and a tract in its neighliourhood. The descend¬ 
ants of Patch Shah bold in ancestral shares a perpetual jdgir of 
Rs. 341 in Bunga Ichhral and own about half the area of the 
Shahpur estate. The present head of the family is Sayad Najaf 
Shah, who is a zailddr and a member of the Notified Area of Shah¬ 
pur City and the District Board. 

*The Sard4r died in May Hia eldest sou Sardar Abdur Babipau Khin ie a Jamad&rof 

tbe X6tb Lancers, and at present in Mesopotamia. 
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An account of the Diwdn Sdhni family of Bhera is given 
in Massy’s “ Punjab Jhiefs/’ Volume IT, page 197. Members of 
the family held good posts under the Sikhs and shared their defeat 
at Ohillidnwdla. They own some 700 acres by inheritance, and 
have purchased 1,800 acres of valuable State lands near Bhera, 
The present head of the family is •Diwdn Jawahir Mai who 
is Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Bcgistrar for the Bhera 
Tahsil. He did excellent service for years as manager of the 
Kdlra Estate under the Court of Wards and was rewarded 
with a grant of land on the Chenab Canal He has always been 
considered intelligent, trustworthy and useful and was made a 
Diwdn Bahddur in ls98. His brother, Diwan Lakhmi Das, is a 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner as was his cousin Diwdn 
Kirpa Edm. 

Diwdn Ganpat Edi, who is the representative of the elder 
branch of tlie family, is an Honorary Magistrate ; his brother, 
Diwdn Daulat Edi, has tlie title of Dfwdn Bahddur and has 
recently been elected a member of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Legislative Council, rcprcseiiling the municipalities 
of the E^walpindi Division, in which he is one of the best known 
criminal lawyers. 

Sarddr Gidn Singh, son of Sarddr Attar Singh Lamba, of 
Kila Attar Singli in tlie Gujrdt District (“ Punjab Chiefs,” 
Volume II, page 145) has no connection with this district except 
that he holds in perpetual jagir the estate of Naushahra in 
the Salt Eangc, value P^s. 5,082. 

It is characteristic of the Awdns, who are both democratic 
and mutually jealous, that none of them should bo generally 
recognized as socially outstanding. Perhaps the best known are 
(a) the descendants of Malik Allahydr Khan, of Uchhdli, one of 
whom, Malik Karam lldhi, is a very hard-working*^aiW^r ; (6) 
the descendants of Malik Muqarrab Kliln, of Kufri, of whom 
Ahmad Khdn is zailddr, Sajawal Khdn is a retired Eissalddr of 
the 58th Camel Corps and a “ Bahddur ” (Order of British 
India, 2nd class), and Buland Khan has recently been given the 
title of Khdn Sdhib for distinguish ed service in the matter of 
recruiting; {c) the descendants of Malik Munda, of whom 
Muzaffar Khdn is zailddr of Khabakki, and Sarfardz Khdn, a 
noted tent-pegger, is zailddr of Jaba ; {d) the Maliks of Kund, 
of whom Sultan Ahmad, zailddr, is the present representative ; 
and {e) Patch Khan, of Kandan, near the boat-bridge, who per¬ 
formed usefully at the time of the Mutiny, and enjoys an indm. 
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•Ih'fd on 6th Soptomber 19IG. 
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Apart from the holders of ‘ squaresj * many of whom are 
members of distinguished families, there are a number of gentle¬ 
men of note from otlior districts, who have held land from Gov¬ 
ernment in this district for many years. Nawab Ata Muhammad 
Khan, Khaqwani, of Dera Ismail Khan, formerly British Agent 
at Kabul, was granted 2,000 acres in proprietary right, and over 
3,000 acres on lease, at, or near, Nawabpur. lie associated his 
brother, Sardar Ghulam Muhammad Klnin, with himself, and 
their descendants have now succeeded to the estate, which consists 
of the villages of Islampur and Nawabpur, and a half share in 
the Mcknanwala Canal. The Sarddr s descendants have purchased 
their share of the leased area, but the Nawab’s descendants are 
still lessees. The son of Sardar Tara Singh, of Rawalpindi, who 
accompanied Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Y^arkand, owns 
about 1,000 acres of irrigated land at Tarasingliwala, near Bhcra. 
Khan Abdur Rahman Khan and Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Isa 
Khels of the Mianwali District, have purchased a valualilc pro¬ 
perty of 4,475 acres at Jalpaiia, in the SLiahpur Tahsil, irrigated 
by their private canal. TIoiiorary-Captain IlisAlddr-Major 
Muhammad Amin Khdn, son of Sardar Bahadur Risaklar Miiha n- 
mad Salim Kh^ii, of Peshawar, holds grants of good land south 
of Shahpur, at Salimabadand Aminabad, for meritorious military 
services. A family of Shahzadas, grandsons of Shah Shuja 
of Kabul, hold on lease a grant of 1,20\; acres of irrigated land 
at Shahzadpur near Shahpur Similar grants are owned by the 
descendants of Subodar-Alajor Pir Shah, Ilisdldar Hari Singh 
and Bisaldar Slier Singh. 

The rule of i)rimogeniture has been doclared by notification 
under Act IV of 00 to exist in resj)ect of iho jdgtrs of (1) 
Sardars Muhammad Charagh Khan, Fateh Khdn, and Lashkar 
Khan, Balochcs of Sahiwdl; (2) Malik Khan Muhammad Khan, 
son of Malik Sher Bahadur Khan, Tiwaiia, of Sherpur ; and (3) 
Malik Dost Muhammad Khan, Tiwana, of Mitha Tiw4na 
The younger brother of Malik Khdn Muhammad Khdn has also 
signified his acceptance of the rule, but a formal notification haa 
not yet been published. Malik Malik Khan of Mitha Tiwdna 
has refused to accept the rule for his family, but the eldest son is 
given a double share. The Lamba family, who hold the jdgir of 
Naushehra ,also refuse to recognize the rule. Malik Muhammad 
Sher, Tiwana, has, apparently, not yet expressed any opinion as 
to his wishes 

As regards the main religions, the statistics are unusually 
clear in this district. There can be no doubt as to whether a 
man is a Musalman or not, for if so, he will bo circumcised, wiU 
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repeat the Kalima, worship in a mosque, and pray towards Makka. 
There is more doubt as to whether a man has rightly classed 
himself as a Sikh, and the Sikhs in this district, who number 
33,466, may be included for purposes of general comparison 
among the Hindus. The number of persons who have boon 
included in the Hindu total, because not distinctly non-Hindus, 
is only 4,838, or less than one per cent, of the total population. 
Of these 119 are Kesdharis and Sehjdharis who are probably more 
nearly Sikh than Hindu, and the remainder are impure castes— 
Lalbegi (1,689), Bala Shahi (2,756), and Sansi (il75). 

Mr. Wilson anticipated that these low c^xstes would b(^ rapidly 
converted to Islam, owing to the social disabilities under which 
they laboured. This has come to pass ; at last settlement there 
were 4,623 members of the Ohiihra, Ldlbegi, Bala Shuhi, and 
Sansi religions ; the Chuliras are now recorded as either Lal¬ 
begi or Bala Shdhi and, although the total number has increased, 
it must be borne in mind that most of the existing number 
have come to this district since 1901. These immigrants are being 
converted with considerable rapidity to Presbyterianism. 


The proportion per cent, of total population returned as belon"- 
ing to the chief religions at successive censuses is as follows :— 





! 

PituoairAOE oy totai I’opuiation 

BETFBNED AS 



Census of 


Hiodn, 

Sikb. 

Mnsalmau. 

1 

Otber. 

Total. 

1855 



172 


82*8 


lOU 

1868 

... 

... 

14-6 

09 

82 8 

18 

100 

1881 

... 


14 0 

11 

84*9 

... 

100 

1891 

... 


13‘4 

2-0 

84 6 j 


100 

1901 

... 

*** 1 

13-0 

24 

84-5 

•1 

100 

1911 

... ... 

... 

10-6 

4-9 

83-3 

1*2 

100 


The apparent gain to Sikhism at the expense of Hinduism 
IS of course partly due to the incursion of colonists from the 
Centrm Punjab, but is also to a great extent a mere matter of 
classification, the distinction between the two religions bein" 
somewhat fine. ** 
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The distribution by tahsils is now as follows;— 



Hindus^ 

Sikhs, 

Musalmdns, Christians, 

Bhera 

... 11-3 

3*3 

85*1 

•3 

Shahpur 

... lJ-5 

4-7 

83*7 

•1 

Khushab 

... 7‘5 

3-6 

88-8 

•1 

Sargodha 

... 12*3 

9-2 

72*9 

5 6 


In Bhera, Shahpur and Khushab the percentage of Musal- 
mans is in each case about 1 higher than it was at settlement, 
so the decrease in the figui-cs for the district as a whole is 
entirely due to the advent of Sikh eolonists. The increase in the 
number of Christians is also most marked in the Colony area; 
it may be remarked that whilst the “ others ” of 1868 would 
now be classed as Hindus, the “ others ” of 1911 are praeticaliy 
all Christians. 

Of the whole population of the district 83 per cent, are 
Musalmdns, and it may be said that excci)t the money-lending 
and trading classes (Khatri, Arora, Sunar) and the Brahmans, 
the whole indigenous population profess Islam. Of the Musal- 
mdns again 96 per cent, call themselves Sunnis, but probably 
the great mass of them do not know the dillerenco between 
Sunni and Shiah. All Musalman males arc circumcised, repeat 
the Kalima, pray in mosques accurding to the Muhammadan 
formula with their faces towards Makka, marry by nikdh and 
bury their dead, and all look upon Makka and Madina as holy 
places of pilgrimage, though very few in this district have 
actually seen them. The great mass of the agricultural and 
menial classes, except in the Salt Bange, arc very lax in their 
observances, seldom go through the form of saying prayers, 
and arc ignorant of the tenets and principles of the religion they 
profess. The Awans as a rule are much stricter than their 
neighbours, especially in keeping the fast of ilamzan and in say¬ 
ing their prayers at the five prescribed times, viz., namdzvela, 
peshi'f dtgar, namdaha and khujtdn. 

The Shiahs have increased in numbers from 9,580 in 1891 to 
20,109 in 1911, but still form only 3^ per cent, of the Musal- 
mans in this district. They are chiefly found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Shahpur, Sahiwal, and Girot. They are mostly Sayads, 
Hureshis and Bilooh. Their tenets arc those described in Sec¬ 
tion 283 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Census llcport, and the chief differ¬ 
ence between them and the Sunnis seems to be that they con¬ 
sider Karbala a sacred place as well as Makka and Madina, add 
to the £ahtna a clause “ Ah IVali UUah ” (Ali is the Vicegerent 
of Qodj, keep their hands at their sides daring prayer instead of 
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crossing them in front like the Sunnis, say “ God is great ” fire 
times instead of four at a funeral, and carry out the tdzias with 
lamentation during the first ten days of the Muharram. 

There are 905 Ahmadfs, who are followers of Mirza Ghul4m 
Ahmad of Kadian ; the Mirza, who died in 1908, claimed to be 
both the Mahdi and the Messiah promised to Muhammadans and 
Christians, as well as an Avatar of the Hindu deity. The appeal 
of this religion appears to be, at least partly, therapeutic. 

The sect which is variously known as Waliabi, Mawdhid, 
Muhammadi, or Ahl-i-Hadis numbers 261 adherents, and is a 
reforming sect whose attitude is what in England would be called 
Evangelical. 

The total number of persons classed as Hindiis is 72,695 or 
10^ per cent, of the total population, but of these 4,71-^ belong 
to aboriginal or low caste religions not properly Hindus, and 
the number of true Hindiis, including Kesdhari and Sahidhdri 
Hindiis is 67,976, or 10 per cent, of the total population. Of 
those 31,026 are Aroras, 14,583 are Khatris, 1,555 Bhatia Khatris, 
6,181 Brahmans, 288 Jogis, 4,532 Chiihras, 3,121 Sunars, 2,428 
Bdzigars, and 1,529 Ohamdrs. That is to say, the Hindus of the 
district are practically all either traders, or addicted to religious 
or menial service. 


The principal sects as recorded at the last census are- 


Sect, 

Sanitan Dharm 

Arya 

Ramdasla 


umber of persons, 

63,790 

2,^05 

1,062 


Tercentage of 
total Hindiis. 
94 
8 
2 


TJndor the head of San^tan Dharm are included every kind 
of approximately orthodox Hindu, except those who profess to 
belong to some separate sect. No distinction was made in the 
case of Vishn TJp^saks, Shiv IJpdsaks, and Devi TJpAsaks, who 
numbered 23,418, 3,043, and 1,167 respectively in 1891; and 
it would also seem that practically all the Nanak Panthi Hindus, 
who numbered 12,539 in 1891, are now returned as San^tan 
Dharmists or Sahjdhdri Sikhs. Some idea of the vagueness with 
which the Hindus are classified may bo formed by considering 
that at last settlement only 668 persons claimed to belong to 
the Sandtan Dharm sect. It is manifestly unprofitable to 
attempt to define a term capable of such elastic application. 
The only possible meaning of the term as now used is '^any 
person professedly Hindu, who is not subsumed under some 
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cB^i-c. distinct sect" The main distinctions between the nnnpi i 
Population, groups were thus dosoribed by Mr. Wilson, but it muathebnr 
Biniumts. I'l mind tMt comparatively few ffmdds in tiis district 
n^idl/ to tJ)a worship of one God 


V.i.hDa» ^ The Valshnaus, VisJinos Yistn Upl^aks, or worshippers of Visbu take 
their name from the god Vishnu, the preserver of the universe, who is of all 
the gods of the Hindu Pantheon by far the most worshipped in this district 
whether in his own name, or in that of one of his incarnations. His wor- 
shippeiB may be considered as the orthodox Hindu,' of this part of the country 
and probably most of tiiose who returned themselyes as of no sect at all are 
really worshippers of Vishnu. The holy places of tlie Vaishnaus are those 
of the great liody of Hindus thronghont India, vis.. Jagann^th, DwArkanath 
BindrAban, Mathra, Gaya, the Ganges, HardwAr, Rameshar, PryAg and’ 
Kdsbi. Their sacred books are the four Vedas, the Vishn Puran, the Rama- 
yan, MahAbhArat, BbAgwat Gita. The Vaishnans worship in temples the 
stone imago of Vishnu in human shape (many of them also worshippintr 
images of Shiv and Thakur), and the strict among them eat only food cooked 
by themselves, abstain from eating flesh, onions and garlic or drinking spirits 
and revere the Brahman and the cow, but many Vaishnaus in this district 
arc by no means strict in such matters. They wear the sacred thread (;an/u) 
and scalp-lock (Ac/it), marry by the form of'walking round the sacred "fire 
and burn their dead, throwing the ashes into a river, and sending a small 
])ortion of them to be thrown into the Ganges. The Vaishnans are chiefly 
ArorAs, Khatiis and Brahmans, and are mostly found in the Shahpur and 
KhushAh Tahsils. The sect is said to be decreasing in numbers and im- 
portance. 


Thi Shiv Tho Shiv Updsaks (3,0 i3, found in all three tahsils) are the worshinnerR 

Upisftki. of the y;od Shiv, and are also called Shivi or Shiv Panthi. They are chieflv 
Khatris and Brahmans, and worship the god Shiv under the form of a stone 
pillar or h?t^ in tlie pillar-like temple built for it, called sh'vdla, by offering 
water, flowers and leaves, ringing bells and singing hymns. They use 
rosaiies (ffidlaj of the fruit called rudrdih, I hey eat flesh and drink spirits 
Their sacred books are the Shiv Puran and Uttam Puran, and their most 
sacred place is Ben^ras (Kasij. Worshippers of Shiv are laid to obtain 
salvation and freedom from the effects of their sins by dying there on the 
banks of the holy G mg^s which is said to flow from Shiv's matted locks. 

The De/i "^ho Devi Upasaks (1,157, chiefly in the Shahpur and Khushdb Tahsils) 

Up^iaki. or worshippers of the goddess Devi, are chiefly Sunirs, Khatris Joeis 
Sanyasis, &c. Their sacred books are the Devi Pur^n, a part of the Alarkanda 
Purdn, Chandi ?4th and the I’uriin Sahasarnam, and their places of pilgrim¬ 
age Jowalamukhi in Kangm, the Eindhya Hills, Kill Devi, near Calcutta" 
and Vishno Devi in Kashmir. Tt is said that the Emperor Akbar endeavoured 
to extiiigulBh the ever-burning Are of Devi at Jow^ilamiikhi, but finding his 
efforts unavailing, took off his shoes and begged the goddess' pardon. ^The 
worshippers of Devi are divided into two sects (1) the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine, and (2) the Kali worshippers who do not. The 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Gaur Brahmans, and pay special 
attention to sacrifices by fire (hotn), keep fast every fortnight and on the 
Monday break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night and 
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liohting ii flatiK! worslii)) 'Devi. Tiicy esi»ecially keep a fast (Ashnnm) half- 
yearly in Asauj and Chail, at Ihe Asanjfaston tlie d.iy of the new moon 
after tin? eornpletion of the annu il connnemorafioii of the d(*ad [S'addh]^ 
they sow barley, water it and keep a lamp lij^hted ])y it, and then on the 
fig-hth day eat it and licrht a saerlllcial fire (/oo/z), hnvikipDf tlndr fast iievt 
day. Tliis annual fast is ealle 1 th<‘ naunUara,‘ m\<\ this and tli(‘other half- 
yt'arly fasts are the special days ol pil^rimage^ when the woi*s]np[)ers feather 
at, the holy plae.es, sin<]j hymns and make their offerings. The sect is said 
to )»e on tlic dt'cvea^e. 

Tlio Sanydsis (22, found chiefly in Hhora Talisil) also espo* 
eially Avorship Shiv. Tlu'.y arc a sect of devotet's recn’uited from 
Khatris, Braliinans, &c They do not many, but iow of thorn 
abstain from fl('s1i and spirits. They do not Wiur the sacred thread 
or scalp-lock, some wearing tln^ hair long* and some shaving the 
head entirely. They do not burn their dead but bury them o/ 
tlirow th('m into a riven* that tlKjy may In* of use to living crea¬ 
tures. They gatlun* in great miuilxu's at the kmihh niclas lield 
every ol(‘V(3n years on the ))anks of tlie sacred rivers Tliey 
are said to have greatly muliiplit'd in tlio tim(3 of Sliankar Aelulraj 
Avho re-established th(3 old religion, but in this district at least are 
rapidly decreasing. 

The Jogis (60, chielly in Iflicra Tahsib arc*- aiioiher body of 
religious devotees who especially worslup Sbiv, Bbairo, and l)(rvi. 
The Jogis of this neighbourhood their origin from tiuru 

Gorakhnath, said to liavc^ lived 1,800 years ago, whose chief 
monastery is now al Tilla, in the Jbelurn District, an important 
oifsliuof being peri'dii'd ontlui top of the isolated Kirana hill in this 
district, Avhieh is said to have been carried there from the Tilla 
hill by one of Uorakhii-UlTs disciples. The Jogis do not marry, 
but are r(3cruited from Khatris, Aroras and Brahmins, one 
common mode being that a childless man promis es that if the 
Jogi can procure him mal(3 children he ivill give him on(3 as a 
disciple. They do not a/istain from flesh and spirits, do not wear 
Iho sacred thread and scalp-lock, hut wear ropos of lilaek wool, 
and many of them (hence called Uanphdte) w ar in their oars 
large rings of coarse glass or wood ; those wh) do not, are called 
Augar. They bury their dead in a sitting ])osition. Their 
sacred hooks are the V(3ds, the Bhagawad Gita, &c. The sect is 
said to he decreasing. The monastery of Koh Kii ana received 
large grants of land revenue from the Sikhs in this district, 
part of which were confirmed in perpetuity by the British Glov¬ 
er nment. 

The Bairdgis (29), whose name implies that they have 
given up tho cares and pleasures of the world, are a sect of 
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CHAP. l-c. devotees who do not marry but are recruited from all Hindu 
“ castes. In this district, they usually belong to oik^ of two 
orders, tlie Jlamanandi and the Nimanandi. Both orders burn 

ThelsafrMr dead, abstain from flesh and s})irits, and altogetlier follow 
the orthodox Hindu religion more closely than the Jogis. The 
Bamanaiulis worship lliiinchandr, are followers of Ramanaud, 
study the llamayan, consider Ajodhya and Rarnuatli as sacred 
places of pilgrimagt', while the Nitnaiiaiidis worship Krishn, 
lladlia, and Baldeo, are followers of Nimanand, study the books 
al)out Krishn, and look uj)on Mathra, Bindrabaii, and Dwarka- 
naih as sacred places. They are said lo go on pii grimage to 
Dwarkanath, and there have tlie impression of the metal foot¬ 
marks of Krishn stamped r(‘d-]iol on their arms as a means of 
securing salvation from their sins. Both sects hold a great feast 
on the death of a fellow-devolee and also on tin* ilaiiinaiimi at 
the end of Chail, the incarnalion day ol* llaiiudiandr, and on the 
eighth of Bhadon, the incarnation day of Krishn. 

TheTTdasfs. The Udasis (21) follow the ])reeepts of Baba Siri Oha,nd, 

son of Guru Nanak; they wear salmon-coloured clothes, and 
burn their dead. 

TheAryas. The Aryas (2,205) are found mainly in the large towns, 

where tiny have esiahlished snitill societies The founder of 
the sect was Dayjiiiand Surasti, of Guzarat, who endeavoured to 
lujstore tln^ irimitive simplicity of the Hindu religion and to 
strip it ol' the sup(‘rstit.iuus Ixdiefs and eeremunies with which 
it has heeoim* (Mierusfed. I he sect comprises all castes of Hindus, 
hut is cliii'fly (!om])()S{Ml of ('ducated mmi, many of whom have 
some knowledge of Kiiglisii and Sanskiit. They acknowledge the 
auth »riiy of in; sacied hook, excc))i the Veds, and especially 
deny the authority of Burans; they hold that no reverence should 
90 shown to Bi’ahmaiis and that iliere are. no sacred jdaces of 
pilgrimage, and forbid Idol-worsbi]) and offerings to th ‘ dead, 
holding that then', is one triu*. God who is spirit and should be 
worshipped in spirit only. Their importance is mneli greater 
than Iheir nnwe mimlxirs would giv(^, for they arc mostly 
educated men, many of thmn in good y)ositions, and as a rule 
somowliat aggressive in their endeavours to convert their 
fellows. In the towns liny are establishing meeting-houses and 
schools of their own which liavc a eonsidc'rablo effect in keeping 
them togeth(w as a body and spreading their tenets. 

They have established a High School at Bliera, which is 
apparently about on a level witli the Government School in the 
matter of popularity. 
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Tho Eiimddsi (1,062 in all ibree tabsils) are a sect of chap. i-c. 
Nanakpantlifs, closely connected Tvilb the Dliirmalais. Dbirmal pop’^Iutioii. 
and 11am D«s having hclong(Kl to the same family. The large . — 
village of Ohak Eamdas belongs to Khatris of this family, who ThelumdL* 
are revered as Bhais by a large following, elii( fly of Khatris 
and Aroras. Their tenets, &c. are the same as tliose of the 
Nauakpanthis. 

Among the minor varianis of Hinduism which were noticed Minor sects, 
by Mr. Wilson and have noAV probably been included under 
the Sanatam Lharm may be mentioned the Dliinnalis (mostly 
Aroras, who follow one Dbirmal, a of tl e days of Guru 

HargoI)ind', the i fosafns, tin* Sewa Pantbis (mostly Aroras of 
Sliahpur Tahsil, who follow Sewa Earn, a disciple of Kanhaiya 
Lai, one of the personal followers of Guru Teg Bahadur ; they 
are usually rope-makers by occupation, and sp(‘ciall3’ devote 
themselves to attendance on travtdlcrs , the Liiljis (a sort of 
Bairagi, whose li(’ad-quart(‘rs are at Dbianpur, in Gurdaspur 
District), the Alula Santis (who follow a Gam* Brahman of 
Sulfinan, in Cbiniot Tahsil, reputed to liavi* spent 12 \cars 
worshipping in a hob) he liad dug), the IXndupaiitbis (who 
follow a disci])lo of Eamanand, and art' elostdy allied to the 
Eainanandi Bairagis , and tin* Jinda Kaliyan kf-Seuak ; these 
last follow dinda, a f liv. and Kaliyan, a Brahm n, who Avero 
great friends, living at Masan, in the Jhang District, and are said 
to have boon Iionoured by Guru Gohind Singh. They make a 
])ilgrimago to Ihe tombs of dinda and Kaliyan a^ Masan at 
Dnsahra time. 

Of greater locai inlorost art‘the Dial Bliawanpanthis who The Ditsi 
are a sect of Vaislinav Hindus, folloAvors of Dial Bliawan a 
cloth-stdler of Girot in tin; Kbnsliab Tahsil, whose attention 
Avas turned to religion i»y an exain])lo of stcond sight ilhdm) 
by a Pathani Avitli aaIioui ho A\as staying The head-quarters 
of the sect are at the Eiinisar tank at Girot where a gieat 
festiA’al takes pla(;e on Baisakhi every year. His folloN^ers 
arc ^chiefly Aroras and Khatris of Shalipur and the surround¬ 
ing districts, and their tcn(*ts, etc, are those of Vaishnav 
Hind lis. They are initiated at tho Ramsar tank Avlier(5 they 
are taught special prayers and have tlunr heads sliaved. Some 
wear tho sacred thread, others do not. 

Tlicro are 20f^ Kahirpantlris in the district Avho iwercnce TheKaWr- 
Kabir, one of the disciples of Rimanand Bairiigi; the main 
feature of Kabir’s teaching appears to have been his insistence 
on the unity of the Divine, whether He be called Efim or 
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Allah: the heat-knoT^n fact, of his career la his itphringing by 
weavers, and liis adhoreiits art; mostly members ol that caste. 

The .shamsis, who number 205, are be]iev(n*s in Sliah Shams 
Tabrez, of Multan and Ids living repr sontative, ttc Aga Khan, 
of J^jiibny. Tliey are inos ly Sunars, and aie said to rely on 
tludr patron saint for assislancn in tlie gf'iitle art of mixing alloy 
with the precious metals in such a way as to escape detection. 

The only otlnw Hindu ects found in this distrief. are the 
Ods (o8\ who reverence Baksh (JaAva. and Gliazi Mian (two of 
llie Panjpiria Saints), and observe ordinary Hindu customs, and 
the reformed sects of the Brahmo Sama j Dev Dliarm (7) 

and Hadlia SAvami (Ij). The Erahmos liaA (‘ a Samaj at Bhera ; 
they are monotheists, avIk) insist on the im])ortance of personal 
righteousness as opposial to lil urgical and social orthodoxy. The 
Dev Samaj was origdnally similar in intention, but has come 
to regard its founder, Vandit Satyanand Agnihotri, as an em¬ 
bodiment of <he deity. The lladha Swami seed has cvo1v(h 1 
from professedly seiemtific* data an esob'ric philosophy not un¬ 
like that of orlhodox Jlinduism. 

The total number of Sikhs is PjDMQ and these includ(j 
16,027 Aroras, 7dH)5 dais, 8,1) 6 Klntris, 1,1J4 Mnzhbis, 1,012 
Khalsa Sikhs, 591) llajpiils, 501 JUnitias, and miscellaneous 
memlxu's of artizaii, menial, and priestly easlcs , less than a t^ ird 
of the total rnmber ar<‘engagcu in agriculture. The distribu¬ 
tion by sects is as follows:— 



1 Kcslli/iri 

Sa1ijdliH"i 

San lain Dlifirin. 

11 a/dri 

1,825 



Ndii.vkimutlii 

126 

512 

22 

Sarwarift 

22. > 

13 I 


UiiBpecUicd 

20,879 

9,729 


Othor‘1 

121 

1 


Total ... 

23,174 ; 

1 

10,260 

22 


The Hazuri is not so much a sect as an order, and consists 
of followers of (Tiini Gobind Siiigb who have visited the place 
of the Guru’s demise —Ilizur S diib in Hyderabad, D(‘ccan—and 
been iaitiabxl there. They are supposcjd to wc^ar only yellow or 
blue garments, and often refuse t() eat food cooked by others. 
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The SarwariAs are followers of Sakhi Sarwar, and arc dis- 
tingxiished by tlicir insistenot; on ‘ haUl ’ instead of jhatka as a 
means of slau^hterin" animals, and their oL'servaiico oi 'I’lmroday 
for giving of alms. 

Of the Hindus only d9, and of tlic Riklis 0(30, liave roturnod 
tlieinselvos as belonging to tlr; Naiiak])antlii seet, as follow¬ 
ers of Baba N/inak, the lirst Sikh Cum. (Wiili tlioso may l)e 
taken the 119 returned as Hindu Sikhs.) Tliere is no clear dis¬ 
tinction between these two classes, nor indeed is tlu^ distinction 
between Nfinakpantlns and orthodox I findus on ihe om; hand 
or Sahjdhari Sikhs on the other, at all chinr. l^ln'. fact is that 
tlio Aroras and Khatris of this mn'ghbourhood aiv' as a rule very 
lax in tlieir religious eeremoni(‘s and doctriiu's and hav(* been 
very mucli inlliuuiccd by the liberal teachings of Guru Nanak 
and Iiis followers. Those who are mo.st under tlu' influence of 
the Brahmans'and most particular about carrying out the (cere¬ 
monial observanc(cs of the Burans, call themsidves Vaishnau 
Hindus. Tliose who have be(‘n most inlluenced by tln^ teaching 
of the Sikh Gurus and of tlunr sacred l)ook tine Granth, and 
es])ecially those who hay(‘ adopted the Sikh religion as taught 
by Guru Gobind Singh, call themsclv(‘s pur(c Sikhs. Other again 
while tliey revere the Granth y('t revore Brahmans als( 3 , 
Avorship i(l( Is now and ilum. do nol. abslain from tobncoo and 
share their heads Sonne of those (call tliemsehu's Xanakpanthi 
Sikhs and others Xanakpanthi Hindus, so tliat there is no 
clear line of distinction between them. Thus NAnak])anthi in 
this district means little more than a lax Hindu. 

It is inteiesiiug to note that in 1891 there wore no less 
than 12,539 Hindus and 9,016* Siklis returned as Nanakpanthis 
as well as 405 Hindu Siklis. It is clear that even those who 
followed most of the teaching of Guru Gohind Singh were content 
at that time to ascril)e their main alh'giaiuco to the first Guru. 
Kow that the distinction betweim the various degrees of Sikhism 
has come to liave some political and ecclesiastiical importance*, 
a large number of the Sikhs have d(^fiiiitoly rniigcd themselvecs 
on the side of the sect furthest removed from Hinduism. 

The Lai Begfs <1,089) and Oala Shaliis (2,755^ are pro¬ 
bably all Ohuhra by caste. They togectlier make up 7 per C(cnl,. 
of the CluiliiM caste. Tlie great mass of tlie (Uiuliras in tins 
district hedong to the Musalmaji religion, ar(* (tailed Musallis, and 
do not ('at animals that have died a natural (heath. Tliose Miisal- 
mdn Ohiihras are treated as true Musalmans by the peasant pojui- 

*i. e. 92 poi- C ' it of fcho total number of Sikhs, 
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CHAP.i-c. lation who do not refuse to eat food or drink water from th ir 
Population, hands. But a cons'derahle number (t,962) of the caste have i ot 
— been circumcised, and do cat carrion. They arc still called 
and Cliulira, aiid have their own primitive religion, which consists in 
Jangaitribes. making siiuplo offerings al a small shrine over vvhicli is sto a 
flag consisting of a rag on a pole. They consid(‘r Ldl and 
Bala Sln'ih as Guriis and do them lionour, many of them desf-rih- 
ing themselves as belonging to their sects. LjII Beg Is .viid t-o 
have lived in fln^ Gujranwala District. Bala Shdh or Balnuk 
appears to be eitli r the rahinan authoi* of the Baiiiayana, or 
a sweeper who was converted from the practice of highway 
robbery to preaching religion among his caste-fellows or possibly 
a confusion of these two i^ersonalities. It will In' seen in a later 
paragraph that many Chuhras have (‘ml)rac(‘a Christianity. 

Tlie Sansis by tribe are 073 in number, and the Sansfs l)y 
religion are 275 ; apparently 367 Sansis have returned fliemselves 
as Shafis from an idea that Imam SliAfi authorised the eating of 
animals considered uneh'.an by tlie ort-hodox: Mnsalrnans. Tliey 
Jiave a ])rimitiv(‘ religion of tlieir own, not unlikoi that of the 
Chuhra, but their id(bas hav(‘ Innm larg(‘ly affeeb^d l)y the pre¬ 
valence of Islam. 

tpin- Tvery villag(‘ has its uiosque disHnguishod by ifs three 
lilrines*^ piniincles, sometimes a mere kachcha building little better than 
the mud-huilt huts of flu* ])casants, but generally more preten¬ 
tious with at. b ast some carved wood o i its front, a slightly 
iais(‘d ]datform covered with the swcet-sc iitcd khnvi grass, 
an arrangement for hea.ting water for the ^jhliition before 
prayers and a wall round tlie sacred enclosure. In villages of 
older standing the iriosqne is often a masonry building with 
dome and minarets ornamented with painted scroll-work and 
some v(‘Tses of the Kuran. The most imposing mosque ia the 
district is that at. i h(*ra, said to liavo been built by Slier Shah, 
King of Delhi, in A H. bd7. In those villages in which several 
Hindus or Sikhs In \ 0 settled there may often be seen a small 
iJidknrdfhndrn, fijiivdla, or dhamisdla, but it is only in the large 
towns that these huildings arc of any size or impoitaneo. 

The Musalman peasantry g^merally are by no means bigoted or 
very particular about tbc foinis of their religion. During an out¬ 
break of ehoh'ra. it was noticed that many men went to prayers 
in tho mosques, who had hardly over Ix'en inside vino before and 
who did rot know the propcT gonulloxions to make. A man who 
is attentive to the jirescribed religious ceremonies is known as a 
mmdzi —a pious man. 'Ihe number of the pious is however 
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iricreasmj?, aiul the Awdas in particular pay great attention to the 
prescribed religions services and keep the llamzaii fast strictly. 

Each mosque has its Tiuaui or TJlma, who keeps it in order, 
teaches the v illage boys to repeat the Kuraii ))y rote and cou- 
duels the service at marriages and I'uiK'rals. Few of them 
have much learjiing, or much influence over the people Greater 
r(W(3r0nce is shown to holy men or sainls (////emv and and 

to their tombs which are fivqueuitl / to he seen sur¬ 

rounded hy trees and brusliwood, as no oin* dnres (o cut down a 
tree or even lo carry away tlui fallen wood from a fala>‘'s i^ravc ; 
and |)]oU!zlis and other artiedes are s >!n'tiiiK'’ left al sindi a ^nave 
for salety, tlm owne.r f<;(‘ling eertnin thnt no oiu3 would dare 
to steal in the. neighbourhood of a falci/'fi l.oinb Tln^se tombs 
are somelimes nnu*(‘ e rlben gra\(^s, but more oltim a pile of 
stoiK's orbriedcs lias been (‘reeb'd, with .a wall to enclose‘ the grave. 
When a villagiu* d('sir-.‘s anything strongly he makes a vow 
[mcDinat) to present something at the tomb of some fakir one 
of the most coia.nou olteriiigs being a rag ijhh'ak) iiiul lo a twig 
of some tree above the tomb. Tf the prayer was for a c]iil(l 
and lias been answered, the happy niotlnu* liangs up a toy (;radle 
(paffhura) ; if a eon has calved, some milk is priisented at 
the shrine ; if a stolon bullock has been recovered, the vow is 
paid by hanging up a halter. One klunigdh al Isliar is famous 
as a place for getliiig (oothachc cunnl. The sniferer comes and 
I brows knitri shells down at the grava*, and liis jiaiii at once 
ceases and do(^s iiot rcdmrn for as many yews as lie has presented 
kauri ;. Mr. Wilson once saw a I)oy come and seat himself Ibrnially 
at a shrine near Avliich he was cucaiui)ed and on enquiry found 
that ho had co ii(3 there to lie saved from a ])eriodical fit of ngue 
wdiicli was diun Tie gave him sumo quinine, and tlie saint did not 
fail his worshi])per that day. At the highest ])oint of the road 
from the Salt llange villages to Shahpur, above Kal.liwai, is a 
shrine (not a tomb) devottul to Gorra, the a ieostor of all the 
Awaus of these parts. Tt is usual for an Awan as lie passes 
this place on liis way down into tJie plains to promise that it 
his journey is successful he will put up a stone (o the genius of 
the place on his return. The trees around are full of such 
stones, and as it is not the custom for the unsuccessful to knock 
down any of the stones, the 3iuraber of the offerings continues 
to increase and to prove the efficacy of such vows. It is not 
only dead saints who can confer favours and perform miracles 
by their holy powers. The Sayads of Pipli Sayadfin near Girofc 
have the power of curing the bite of a mad dog. A holy man 
at Sh4hwdla near Uttera is known as valta bhann (stone- 
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breaker) l)Ocause lie can crush stones in his hand ; he can 
also fell trees by a Arave of his Iniiul AVlien a saint has by 
ansteriiy or iniracnlous poAven* gained a reputation of this sort, 
it often descends not only to his tomb but to bis sons and 
grandsons, who are rcAUTcd as mid ns or 'plrs tliougb their 
OAvn eliaraeter may be Tar from saintly. Soin(‘ of these firs 
haA^i a large folloAviiig AA^ho deeni it meritorious to make them 
presents and sIioav them lionour, and look upon them in much the 
same way as the orthodox Jlindu looks upon his family 
Brahman. it is usual ' for tlie fir to mak(^ tours among his 
followers [murids)^ receiA^e their obeisance, en joy their hospitality 
and colh^ct their ofb rings. Sayads and Kureshis enjoy a 
similar reputation oAving to their (U'seent ; and among the Sikhs, 
similar otlVrings are made to Bedis and Bhais Avho eome round 
periodically to collect them. Among the most iH^ATred firs in 
the district are fl j Fir Saiar Shah, Quroslib of Fail in the Salt 
llaiigo, a most Avorthy old man, wlio renuniibers conversing AAuth 
Banjit Singh, and is at least 12o years old : ho is still able to pay 
or receive a. vi'-il without (niibarrassmont, and to labc bis part in 
the conversation; his only son is over (K), and liis only grandson 
is just ov(‘r J y(^ar old! The son lias loin; since established his 
claim to AAa‘ar AAorthily the mantlt^ of his fat Inn*; (2) the represen¬ 
tative of t]\Q ]jirs at the slirine of Ivlnvaja Shams-ud-diii at Sial 
Sharif, south of Sahiwal, a branch of the famous shrimp at Taunsa 
Sharif in th(‘ Dera Glnizi Khan ; (3) Ihi* Badsliah of Blicra Avho 
lias a. large folloAving among tbe AAvans of th(‘ Salt Range ; (4) 
the Firs of Shah A jinal n(‘ar Girot, Avho are much re.speet ed by the 
Shiah Biloclies of riamuli, including a number of Military officers. 

When a dead saint, Musalmfui or Hindu, has attained 
sudicient fame, it lieeomes usual For his worshippers to make a 
pilgrimage to his tomb and proKont some offering there. Often 
a particular day is fix(‘d as the most jiropiti >us day on Avhich to 
make the ])ilgriniage, and on that day a crowd gath(n’s from far 
and near, both Hindu and MusaluiAii, booths arc erected and a 
sort of “ Holy Fair carried on, j*eligion being combined Avith 
amusomout. There are immorous small gatherings of this des¬ 
cription at shrines in diffmeut ])arts of tlie district, but the most 
important are those given in the following statement:— 


Jjocality where blirliie is 
situated or iuirlield. 

Xiimc of Bliriue. 

Date and duration of fair 
or gathering. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

attendance. 

Kirana 

Koh Kirana 

15th,<o 17th Ph^gan 

15,0UJ 

Shahpur 

Shah Shams and Shah 
Muhammad. 

23rtl, 24th aud 25th of Chet 

12,000 
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Locality where shrine is 
situated or fair held. 

Name of shrine. 

Date and duration of fair 
or gathering. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

attendance. 

Girot ... 

Didl Bh&wan 

30tb Chet and Ist Baisdkh 

8,000 

Khubhdh 

Dewan 

20th Chet 

8,000 

Shekhpur (adjoins Bhera) 

SultAn Ihrdhfm 

Two last Sundays in Chet 
and two first Sundays in 
Baisdkh, 

6,000 

llaz&ra (on the bank of the 
Chonab). 

Shdh Shdhamdi 

Ist Sunday in Baisdkh 

6,000 

Tortfpiir (6 miles south of 
Bhera) 

rir Ahdam Sultdn ... 

J3tli. Uth, 15th of Sdwan ... 

6,000 

Girot ... 

Muhammad Jamdli... 

20th Bamzdn ... 

4,000 

Si^l Sharif (south of Sahlwal) 

j 

Khwaja Shams-ud- 
Dfn ‘ 

24th Safar 

8,000 

Nihang (10 miles south of Salu- i 
will). 1 

Panj Pir 

1st Mdgh 

3,000 

Plr Sabz (6 miles south of Salil- ^ 
wAl). 1 

Pfr Sabs ... 

2nd Friday of Chet 

2,000 

Kabi Shall (C iiiilos south-west 1 
of Bhera) 

Sldli Shaliubal 

From 16th to 20th Har .. 

2,000 

Bhera ... ••• 

Plr Kdyanatli 

16th PhdgHn 

1,300 

Dharema (10 miles south-east 
of Civil Station!, 

Sultdn Habib 

From 25th to end of Ramzdn 

1,000 


The largest gathering is on the Kirana hill; at the Shah 
Shams fair at Shahpur town at the shrine of the ancestor of the 
Sayads of Shahpur, numerous booths are erected and tent-pegging, 
merry-go-rounds, &c., provide amusement for the lioliday-makers. 
The Hindu fair of Dial Bhdwan at Girot is considered an 
auspicious occasion for a Hindu hoy to have his head shaved and 
to don the sacred thread (janju). At the Sultan Ibrahim fair at 
Shekhpur, near Bhera, held on four Sundays in spring, it is the 
fashion to have oneself hied at the hands of the barbers of Bhera, 
so that the place becomes like a shambles. This operation, 
performed at the shrine on these auspicious days, is supposed to 
protect the patient from all diseases. At a small gathering held 
in the Muharram at Chdwa in the Bhera Tahsil it is usual for 
Naushdhi/afcirs to have religious verses sung, the effect of which 
is to throw some of the hearers into a state of religious ecstasy, iij 
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CHAP. 1-c. -which the patient becomes unconscious or raving. He is then 

Population, suspended by the heels from a tree till he comes to his senses. 

Ptit such practices are reprobated by the learned as a work of 

pilgrimages. SataU. 

For the Hindds Naisingh Phoh^r at the petrifying spring 
and cascade in the Katha gorge and the temple at Sakesar are 
places of pilgrimage and small bands of Hindu pilgrims from 
the East wend their way by these sacred places to others on the 
frontier. 

Other shrines with a considerable reputation are the Nawdb 
Sdhib, Indyat-Vildyet, and Bddshdh Sdhih at Khushdh ; Slidh 
Yiisaf about 7 miles south of Shahpur ; Hafiz Eahmat Ullah, 
north-east of the TJclihdli lake ; Sultdn Mehdi, on the road from 
Narsingh Phohdr to Sodlii; Sultan Ibrahim at A mb; Mahmud 
Shahid in the extreme west of the Tlial; and Sakhi Muhammad 
Khushdl, west of the Khahakki lake. 

and Sliabpur rustics are wonderfully free from superstitions, 

owing possibly to want of imagination. They have little dread of 
ghosts or goblins, tliongli some places {pakki jdh) hare a reputa¬ 
tion for being haunted by demons finn) and some diseases are 
supposed to he caused by the patients being possessed with a 
devil. There are, however, lucky and unlucky days. On the 
3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd and 28tli of the lunar month (called 
gaddi) the eartli is believed to he asleep and the peasant will not 
begin to plough, or sink a well, or hold a marriage on one of 
those days Tuesday is a lucky day to begin to plough, and 
Monday (in the hills Saturday) t > begin to cut the ha? vest. It 
is unlucky to sow or fo gather in the grain after the 2ith day of 
the lunar month ; and a bride should not go to her father-in-law’s 
on a Sunday. A MusalmAii will not lie down with his feet 
towards Makka. When a Persian-wheel at work utters a sound 
like a shriek (Mk) louder than its usual inharmonious screech, 
this is considered an omen of ill, and to avert disaster the owner 
of f he well sacrifices a sheep or goat and smears the blood of its 
neck on the pivots of the well machinery. Other bad omens are 
for a cock to crow at night, or a hon at any time; for a cow to 
bellow or a dog to bay. Those who have to travel are careful 
not to drink just before starting; if a man accc/sts any one on the 
road, he will he gratified if the reply he JiT’, and depressed if 
it be ‘‘Voel” or “Hdnl” To ho shouted at from behind is 
always bad, or to be overtaken by a funeral cortege if one is 
wearing one’s best clothes. An agriculturist dislikes meeting a 
Brahman. In horses exception is taken to a white star oi^ the 
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forehead or wliito socks (either single, or on the near-fore and chap. i-o. 
ofiE-hind feet), a black roofed mouth, or a lopsided action in raising Population, 
the tail. A foal born in Sawan and a calf born in Assu are con¬ 
sidered unlucky. A quadruped on the roof is inauspicious. It is 
common to wear as protection against the evil eye (nazar) an 
amulet (tawit) inside which is written a charm, such as a verse 
from tlie Quran or a square of figures so arranged as to total up to 
15 in each way. Tliis is worn on the arm, round the neck or tied 
to the end of the pagri. Bullocks, camels and horses are protect¬ 
ed by similar amulets. In the Salt Range it is usual to erect a 
cairn on the spot where a man has been killed, and in some places 
numerous such cairns of stones mark where villagers were killed 
in the unsettled times before Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s strong hand 
imposed peace on the land. 

The number of Christians in the district rose from 91 in Chmtiaii 
1901 to 8,G10 ill 1911 : this groat increase must be attributed 
to immigration rather than conversion. The distribution by race, 
sox and sect is as follows :— 


— 

European 
and allied 
races. 

Anglo-Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Male 

82 

2G 

4,767 

4,865 

Female 

68 

21 

8,662 

3,761 

Presbyterian 

14 

4 

8,007 

8,025 

Anglican 

105 

37 

135 

277 

Other Protestants 

13 

... 

155 

168 

Roman Catholic 

10 

6 

122 

138 

Christian Scientist 

G 

... 


6 

Greek 

2 



2 


The great majority of the Christian population are immi¬ 
grants from Sialkot, of humble extraction. There are no exclu¬ 
sively Christian settlements : but 7,778 Christians are in the 
Sargodha Tahsil, as against 787 in Bhera, 38 in Khushab, and 13 
in Shahpur. 

The Anglican community are ministered to by the Chaplain Ecciosiaiiicai 
of Jhelum ; there is an Anglican Church, dedicated in the name 
of St. Andrew, at Shahpur, with seats for 24 persons. 

The absence of a church at Sargodha is the subject of some 
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comment in the district. The American Presbyterian Mission 
has a church, in charge of the Ilevorend H. D. Salik at Bhera ; 
but in thattahsil the Mission’s influence is exercised less through 
the church than through the Female Hospital, whicli is described 
in Chapter III, Section J. There is another Presbyterian hospital 
for women at Sargodha, which is also ^escribed in Chapter III, 
and there is a small dispensary at Bhalwal managed gratuitously 
by Mrs, ShAhbaz. 


The working of the Mission, 

as shewn in their report for 

1914, is as follows :— 




Number of Missionaries 

6 

Organised congregations 

9 

Number of Indian Ordained 


Self-supporting congre¬ 


Ministers 

10 

gations ... 

7 

Licentiates and students of 


Membership 

3,928 

Theology 

4 

Sunday Schools 

10 

Other churob workers 


Membership 

725 

Bible women 

5 

Schools 

17 

Colporteurs 

1 

Membership 

528 



Christian teachers 

17 

Total of workers 

.‘19 

Reading Rooms 

2 


Of the o2S children attending the Christian Scliools, :^58 arc 
Christian boys and 108 Christian girls. There is a Girls’ 
Boarding School at Sargodha, and a Boys’ Boarding School two 
miles away. 

To the working of the Mission, Indians contributed Es. 2,792 
and Goycrnment Bs. 517. Ihe Mission is at present in charge of 
Dr. Brown. Miss Aldridge has been a Bible-woman at Bhera 
Hospital for 23 years continuously. 

There is also at Sargodha a Etonian Catholic Priest, and a 
certain number of conversions from Presbyterianism to Eomanism 
are reported. 

In most cases a man’s occupation can be inferred from his* 
caste ; the work done by each caste has already been explained in 
this section. Table 17 shoAVS how many males and females 
actually work at each calling, and how many persons are depend¬ 
ent on them. The classification is of course vague, and probably 
there is a good deal of overlapping. Naturally pasture and agri¬ 
culture come easily first in importance, but it is surprising to find 
that “ Industries of dress and toilet ” and “ Textiles ” come next: 
in addition to the weavers, the washermen, barbers and cobblers 
have been included under these heads. Trade is next in import¬ 
ance, and not far behind are the “ Beggars, vagrants, and 
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prostitutes,” which shows that the community is rich enough to chap. 1-c. 
maintain a large proportion of parasites. Next comes “transport pop^on. 
byroad,” under which head come those who make their living by — 
the hire of carts, camels, and donkeys. In practically every occu- 
pation, one worker supports two dependants. 

The men of the pastoral tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, '’“'y 
the demand on their labour being almost limited to drawing 
water for the cattle and milking the cows ; but the men of the 
agricultural population are more or leas employed in some one or 
other of the operations of husbandry all tlie year round, and this 
is especially the case whore crops are irrigated from wells. Here 
in the hot season the peasant’s daily life is somewhat as follows : — 

He gets up about 2 a. m., gives a feed to his bullocks and goes to 
sleep again till just before dawn (about 4 a. m..) when he gets up, 
has a smoke, says his prayers if given that way, and goes off with 
his bullocks to work his well or plough bis fields. If it is bis 
turn to get water from the well be keeps his bullocks at Avork 
perhaps all day or all night, till his turn is at an end. If not, 
he unyokes his bullocks about midday and turns them loose to 
graze while he himself has a siesta. When the afternoon begins 
to get cool, he does some light work in the field, weeding, clean¬ 
ing out his irrigation channels, &c. At sunset, ho goes home, 
ties up his bullocks, milks the cows, gets his supper, has a smoke 
and a chat with his fellows at the gathering place {ddra) of the 
village, and goes to bed at about 10 P. m. At harvest time he 
labours at cutting and gathering the crops all day long. In the 
cold weather the peasant gets up about 6-30 a. m. and the day’s 
routine is much the same except that he works all day long, does 
not take a siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours of 
getting up and going to bed as the day shortens or lengthens. 

The peasant Avhose cultivation depends on canal irrigation, on 
river floods or on rain has a somewhat similar routine, except 
that his labour is not so constant and varies greatly according to 
the abundance or scarcity of moisture. In rain-irrigated tracts 
when rain falls every plough is taken out and the fields arc alive 
with men and oxen taking full advantage of the welcome mois¬ 
ture, but when a lengthened drought occurs, the fields are 
deserted and the peasant finds it difficult to employ his times. 

In some of the most enlightened Colony villages, the 
daily round has been mapped out in the most methodical way. A 
trumpet calls the menials to their allo^^ted tasks and a village 
clock chimes the hours for the opening and closing of Avater 
channels. Such exemplary villages are, however, few. 

The peasant’s wife can rarely fold her hands in idleness. 
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She gets up before sunrise and grinds the flour for the day’s food 
or, if she has a supply on hand, turns her spiiiiiing-wheel. Then 
she churns the milk of the night before, cleans up the house, 
cooks the morning meal and takes it out to her husband in tlie 
fields. On her return home she docs some more spinning until 
afternoon, when she has to put the vegetables or dcfl on the fire, 
knead the flour, make it into cake and prepare it for the supper 
of the men-folk whose hunger must be satisfi(Hl before she herself 
can eat. If any time is left l^efore going to bed she starts her 
spinning-wheel again, this being the employment with which the 
thrifty housewife occupies all her spare moments. One of the 
duties of the day is to fetch water for the use of the household, 
and in the drier parts of the district this is often a work of great 
labour involving as it sometimes does, in the Salt llango and the 
villages along its foot, the carrying of tw^o or three large jars several 
miles. As tlie crops ripen her services are required to watch 
them and frighten away the birds, and in the Salt llange the 
women help in weeding the fields, gathering in the crops, and 
even sometimes in driving the plough. 

The introduction of machinery, however, is tending to 
lighten the woman’s burden of toil. In the cis-Jlielum tahsils 
practically every village of any size lias one or more grinding 
machines, worked by bullocks or oil-engines, and these now do 
much of the work formerly done by the hand-mill. In Khushab 
some villages have recently started water-mills and others have 
had the water-supply brought much nearer to their doors. But 
the women’s opportunities for innocent recreation are so few and 
their sense of responsibility is so undeveloped that it may well 
be doubted whether they will derive much real benefit from 
increased leisure. 

The food of the common people is very simple, consisting, in 
the hot weather, of cakes of wheaten flour {goga) moistened with 
butter-milk, for which butter or gtir (raw sugar) is sometimes 
substituted ; and in the cold weather, of bdjra with the same 
accompaniments. In the richest part of the district hdfra is 
only eaten for a month or two, but in the hills litthi wheat is 
eaten from Magghar to Plingun. In the colony the immigrants 
from the Central Punjab prefer or maize to Idjra, l)uring 
the hot months the dough, after being kneaded, is taken to the 
village ovens, kept by a class called Machhis, who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of the village 
community ; but in the cold weather every family cooks for 
itself. The regular meals are taken twice a day, the first between 
9 and 10 o’clock in the forenoon, and the other in the evening, 
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as soon as it becomes dark, the time varying with the seasons, 
from 6 to 8 P. M. In addition to these regular meals, in the hot 
weather, the remains of the previous day’s food, with a little 
butter-milk, is taken to the men working in the field about an 
hour after sunrise, and parched grain is oaten in the afternoon ; 
with the ev(‘niiig meal either vegetables or ddl (lentils) is served 
according to tlie season. In the Thai, during the cold weather, 
water-melons enter largely into the ordinary food of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and the seeds are commonly parclied and eaten mixed with 
other grain. In the colony the consumption of tea is becoming 
quite usual. 

The everyday dress of the male portion of the Muhammadan 
population living north of the Jhelum river consists of four 
garments—a majhla, a kurta or cJwla^ a chadar, and a turban, or 
pag, as it is here calh?d. The first is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long and a yard and a half wide, which is tied tightly 
round the waist, and allowed to hang in loose folds over the lower 
part of the body. The kw/a or chola is a full-cut tunic, with 
large open sleeves, reaching a little below the waist, buttoned 
towards the left by Musalmans and towards the right by Hindus. 
The chadar is made of three breadths of cloth, in length about 
as many yards, and is worn something in the manner of a plaid. 
Of the turban nothing further need be said than that its size 
depends much on the social position of the wearer, and increases 
with his importance ; a small turban being called patkha and a 
large one pag. South of the Jhelum the kurta used to be unusual, 
and in the Bdr was never seen ; “ indeed,” (Mr. Wilson noted) 
‘‘ the man who would wear such a garment there must be possess¬ 
ed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure the jokes that 
would certainly be made at his expense.” Of course, at the 
present time, fashions in the Bar are very similar to those to 
which the colonist has been accustomed in his old home. The 
material of which this simple clothing is made is the ordi¬ 
nary course country cloth, except that along the rivers, especially 
the Ohenab, coloured lunqts are often used as majhlas. The 
Kalears, the chief camel-owners of the Shahpur Tahsil, are also 
much given to wearing lungis. The dress is completed by the 
shoes (jutti) or in the hills by sandals {khert). The Hindus to a 
great extent follow the fashions of the Muhammadans among 
whom they live in regard to the use of the kurta, but their mode 
of tying the turban is somewhat different, and the dhoti replaces 
the mafhla, the difference between these garments being in the 
manner of putting them on. The Muhammadan women also 
wear the mafhla (tying it somewhat differently to the men), 
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CHAP. i-c. and this is usually a coloured lun^i. Their other garments are 

Population. and the hJiochhan. The former has short 

— sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts ; the choli is short and 
leaves the waist bare ; the chola, which is now more fashionable, 
comes below the top of the wa;AJa. The bhochhan is a piece of 
cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide worn as a 
veil over the head and upper part of th(^ body, from which it falls 
in graceful folds nearly to the feet behind. The choli is generally 
made of strips of many-coloured silk, the bhochhan of a coarse, 
but thin description of country cloth called dhotar, sometimes 
dyed but more often plain. To this the Thai is an exception, 
where veils of many colours, the patterns formed by spots dispos¬ 
ed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In the 
hills coloured garmeids are scarcely ever seen. The Hindu 
women of the Khatri class in towns and in villages colonized 
from Sidlkot wear full trousers called suihan made of a striped 
material called susi^ the ground of which is usually blue. Over 
the head is thrown a chudar of coarse cloth, prettily embroidered 
in many-coloured silks called 'phnlhiri, and round the upper part 
of the body is worn a loose hurta of silk or muslin. The women 
of the Arora class are clothed like the Khatranis, except that, in 
l)lace of the trousers, they M^ear a skirt called a Qhagg7'a, and 
sometimes the majhla. It may be added that it is the invariable 
rule, even among Muhammadans, that a girl shall wear a hurta 
and plait the two front tresses of her hair until she is married 
(chunda). A married woman wears her front hair in two rolls, 
not ])laits, and a widow wears her hair simply smoothed down on 
her head. 

There are, of course, many departures from these simple types 
of apparel, especially among the wealthier inhabitants. The 
highest grades of society frequently wear Jodhpur breeches and 
sporting coats of non-actinic, or other tailor-cut, cloth ; or, perhaps 
Kashmiri rhogas or broad* cloth frock coats with white paijamas. 
Even ordinary folk affect the military great-coat, and the short, 
tight-waisted "jackets, withballoonsleevcs, which wore much worn 
l)y ladies in England about 1897, seem to have found their way 
in large numbers into this district. Waistcoats of all possible 
materials and colours are also much in evidence. 

OcnamentB. The omamcnts worn by the people arc chiefly of silver 

and are usually of very rough workmanship, though some of 
them arc not inelegant in design. A sheet containing drawings 
of all the ornaments in general use, with a brief note under each, 
giving the name by whicli it is known, will bo found with the 
maps attached to Captain Davies* Settlement Report. It is 
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not usual for men to wear any ornament except a ring {mundri) chap, i-c. 
sometimes with a seal on it, and perhaps an amulet {f/rwk) on Population, 
the neck or arm. A few wear ear-rings, hut these are considered 
effeminate.* The common ornaments worn by women arc the 
anklet (kari\ necklet (hassi) with pendant nose ring {nath) 
and other ornaments for tlie nos('., vic! , the bnhfk, whicli is worn in 
the partition Iiotwcen the two nostrils, the latim/, a dove-shaped or¬ 
nament stuck through the side of the nostril, and the lila, a smaller 
ornament similarly worn on the other side of the nose ; orna¬ 
ments for the cars, viz., tlie vdla, a large ear-ring, vdli, a small 
ear-ring, and biinddey ear-ring drops, worn hy unmarried girls ; 
ornaments for tlie forelieacl, vi::., the dduvi, a liroa^l ornranenf 
worn over the liair, and the iilla, a round jew(d worn in the 
centre of the forehead ; ornaments for the arras, vi::., the hohatta, 
an armlet worn just under tin sliould<‘r, tlie idd, a solid armlet 
Avorn above the elhoAv, bracelets and bangles {ka?*a or 

kangan), finger-rings either plain {ohhalla)^ broad {rehr) or 
ornamented {mundri), and amulets (fawUri) worn round the 
neck. 

The rules*of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ 
greatly from those in vogue in European countri('s Women 
arc not treated Asith such deference, and are ignored as much 
as iiossible out-of-doors. When a husband and wife arc Avalking 
together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. A woman 
should not mention the name of lier husband or of his agnates 
older than law hy generation. Words denoting connection hy 
marriage have b(‘come so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sense ; and a man gen¬ 
erally sjioaks of his father-in-law {saiihra) as his uncle {chdcha\ 

It is shameful for a man to go to liis married daughter’s house 
or take anything from her or lier relations ; on the other hand a 
son-in-law is an honoured guest in his f.ithor-in-laAv’s house. 

When a married Avoman goes to a isit her mother, it is proper for 
the women of the family, both on her arrival and departure, to 
make a great lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep. 

Wlien friends meet, they join hut do not shako liancls or 
each puts out his hand towards the other’s knee; or if they 
are very great friends, they embrace each other, breast to breast, 
first one side and then the other. If a man meets a holy person 
{pir) he touches the latter’s feet by Avay of salutation. Should 
acquaintances pass each other, one says Saldm alaikum ” (p' aee 

^Pandit Han Kiaheu Kaul considers the occasional use of ear-rings by Aw^n men to be one 
of several indications of their Hindu origin. 


T 
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be OH thee), and the other replies “ Wa alailmm jissaldm ” (and 
on thee be y)eace). Tln^y then enquire alter each other’s health, 
the usual question being Is it well ? ” (kJiaire) and the answer 
“ fairly” (val) or “ thanks (to God) ’ {shukr). When a visitor 
comes to the house lie is saluted with a welcome {ami or d ji ded) 
and answers blessings be on thee {khair IwviK The use of 
chairs and stools is becoming more common, but it. is usual for a 
peasant when resting either to sit on his licels {aihruha) or to 
squat on the ground cross-legg(‘(l {paithalli), or to sit on the 
ground with his arms round his knees, or with his rhadar tied 
round his waist and knees (goth) to sup])ort his back. 

Some of ilu'ir gestures are peculiar, althoiigli, as in Europti, 
a nod of the head mohns “ yes ’’ or “ eom(\’' and a shake of the 
liead means “denial.’* Thus a hacknard uod means “enquiry.” 
A click with a toss of the head mc^aus “ no ” ; jerking th(^ lingers 
inwards means “ 1 do not know ” ; holding the palm inwards and 
shaking the hand means “ enquiry ” ; holding the palm outwards 
and shaking the hand i.i a sign of prohibition ; liolding uj) the 
thumb (tLniih) im^aiiN “contemptuous refusal”; nagging tlie 
middle linger (dhiri) ])ro\okes a])i'rson to anger ; and liolding u]) 
the open palm is a g)eat insult. lu beekoning a person the band 
is held up, ]ialm outwards and the fingers moved downwards and 
inwards. 

Tlic dwellings of tlic eominon people tlivoughoiit the district 
consist of one or more rooms called kollias, with a court-yard in 
front. Tlie court-yard, named vJira is often common to several 
houses. The rooms arc 1 uilt ordinarily of clay, gradually piled 
up in successive layers and tlien ])lasterod. TTie roofs arc in¬ 
variably flat, and are used as sleeping places during the hot 
weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a manger {khurli), 
and a house in which the cattle arc sheltered from the cold in 
the winter months, which structures (called satih in tiie Bar 
wdiere they are very ca])acious) consist generally of four walls 
covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to this general des¬ 
cription arc the habitations of the ])eople in the Thai and in the 
hills. The former are soim times comjiosed of nothing hut wood 
and grass, and the latter are bnilt entirely of boulders cemented 
together with clay ; as, however, walls of this kind have little or 
no power of resisting rain the roof is always support-;d on strong 
posts driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a (^ofence 
against the weather. As a rule the houses of llie " peasants are 
built for them by the village caryienter {dhirkhdn} or potter 
{kubhdr)^ who receive their food while the work is going on, and 
a present of clothes or money (commonly 3 or 4? rupees and a 
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turban when it is finished; payment for work at a fixed 
rate is only made by Khatris and other non-proprietors. The 
timber used for roofing is usually kikar or her in the plains, and 
kau in the hills, the first two being usually the produce oizamin- 
ddrs' own fields ; b(jams of deodar or shisliam are only to bo seen 
in the houses of the rich. 

The requiremeiils of a papulation low in the scale of civili¬ 
sation are few, and tlnnr furniture consists exclusively of neces¬ 
saries. Pirst ther(‘. are the reccj)tach*s for storing grain of 
various sizes from the dimensions of a small room to those of a 
beer barrel; these are made by the women of tlie Iiouses, of fine 
clay mixed with clio})ped straw. The larger kind, called sakdr, 
are square, and hold from forty to fifty maunds; the smaller 
description {(irJil nr kalhoti) arc cylindrical in form, and hold 
but a few maunils Next are to be seen some spinning wheels 
{charkha), as many as there are women ; apparatus for churning 
milk (nr/*) ; an instrument for cleaning cotton {vehia) ; a 
number of circular baskets w ith and without lids, made of reeds 
(khdri, taung, &cin which are kept articles of clothing 
and odds and ends; treys of reeds [chliaj, chhakor) used in 
cleaning grain; a goat-skin water bag used on journeys, 

or when employed in th<j fields at a distance from home; a sot 
of wooden measures for grain {topa, paropi, &c.) ; a leather hag 
(/<;4a/?ar) for carrying (lour wdieu away from home; a variety 
of cooking vessels some of iron* and otliers of a composition 
reseml)ling bell-metal; a niimlxT of earthen pots and pans in 
Avhich are stored grain, condiments and other articles of food ; a 
coarse iron sieve {parun) ; a pestle and mortar (dauri) in which 
to pound spicos and coiidinumts; and a hand mill {chakki) for 
grinding corn. Those, wnth u few stools {pihra, pihri)^ and cots, 
complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage. In better 
class houses will often be found bedsteads with well-turned legs 
of bright-coloured lacquer and chairs of various patterns; wooden 
chests, often gaudily paintiid, are used to contain clothes. Uten¬ 
sils of glass, white metal, enamel-ware and aluminium are not 
uncommon. Illumination is still for tho most part obtained 
from the old fashioned ‘ chirdgh, ’ with its cotton wick floating 
in ‘ idrdmira ’ oil, but the hurricane lantern is to be found in 
most villages. Bottles and tins of all kinds are never wasted. 
The kerosine oil tin is put to multifarious uses, of which perhaps 
the most interesting so far has been tho convenient bestowal of 
the victim of a murder. Everything is neatly arranged in order : 
space has to be economised and things not in use are disposed on 
shelves resting upon pegs driven into the walls. 
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The peasant’s life, though a somewhat hard one, is by no 
means wanting in amusements. Among the most interesting 
occurrences arc the domestic ceremonies wliich will shortly bo 
described, or a visit to one of the fairs mentioned further on. 
But he has also games which help to pass the time pleasantly. 
The two national games of Shahpur arc tent-pegging (chapli) 
for those who have horses, and plr kaudi for tlioso who have 
Tioiie. The Tiwan^s in tin* 'fhal have long been famous for 
their skill at tent-pegging, ))ut the richer peas ints elsewhere 
have followed their example, and wheroAor a number of 
horsemen gather together, they generally get uj) some tent¬ 
pegging, which is Avatched I'or liours Avith the greatest interest 
by croAvds of people. Tlic game, hoAvevor, wliieh causes most 
excitement and is most frequently ])ractise(l is plr kaudi, and 
Avhen it is announced that several knoAvn champions arc to try 
each other’s skill at this game, the match gatlicrs crowds of 
])co])lc from far and near, each prepared to cheer on his favourite 
chnmpioi. Soiiudimcs the croAvd get so excited on these 
occasions as to lose their tempers and a free fight ensues. 
The rules of the game arc very vague and are not always 
strictly adhered to, but tlui general ])riuciplo is that the players 
diA’ide* into two sides {kothi) ; one man on one side (hdhari) 
goes out into the open field, and challenges any two on the 
other side (dndari) to come and catch him, i avo of liis 
opponents go out to him and manamvre round liini, but are not 
alloAVcd to touch him until ho lias touched one of them. 
Watching his opportunity tlu^ outside player {bdhari) smites 
one of his oj)pon(‘nls a blow on the chest and tries to dash 
away, while they try to seize and hold hiiii. Should he escape, 
his vict ory is greeted by shouts of “ 7udr gea ’’ (ho has struck 
them and got aAvay); while should he he caught and dragged 
to the ground, his defeat is greeted Avith cries of *'dhepea'* 
(he has fallen). Then another challenger comes out to be 
attacked by another pair of opponents, and so the game goes on. 
Of the best players each man's foiin is kno ami and the greatest 
excitement is shoAvn AAdien a Avcll-known champion is opposed 
hy Iavo other good players. As it is usual for the players to 
move about tlio ground quickly Avhon manoeuvring round each 
other, the game is a good test of strength, speed, and agility. 

Wrestling is not common and is generally confined to 
proiVssioiials; but Die Adllage youths vie with one another in 
raising a heavy weight (Irngdar), in working the Indian clubs 
{mungli)i or in jumping. The village boys have numerous games, 
many of them curiously like games played in Scotland. When 
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ono boy is to be chosen to take a difficult part to bo it ” 
in the gainf'—he is soloctol by show of hands, turned palm uj) or 
palm down, the odd man bein^‘ lot off (jea) each time until 
only one is left, who is out (.§a>* 7 m), —literally ‘'burnt”—or 
sometimes the selection is made by repoatin" nonsense versos, 
such as the 1 olio wing 

Itkin bitkin lal ohhatikin loha latu channan ghatu. 

To rio chor chakur bhamba tara kirri. 

The boys are counted round, a word to a boy, a:id the boy 
to whom th(! last nord comes, csca])os (pini nea). and so on (ill 
only ono boy is loft {chhoti) who bas to take (he unploasanl. 
task of b(^ginning the game In many gann's the players are 
divided into two sides {passa) which are (‘hosen in much the 
same way as sides are (dioson in Scotland. I wo of the best 
players are appointed captains {imdda an) of (he oppo^itf^ 
sides, and the other players pair off (r/Z;;, (‘ach pair of players 
coming up to the captains and giving licti(ious names, 
c.f/., ‘‘the moon and the star”; “the hnijfi aud th(ior 
“ the koi and the killa ” ; the cap(ains tlnni in (uni gu(‘ss on*' of 
the pair of names and take the boy whose fictitious name it is. 
In deciding whicdi side is to lniv(‘ the choice of ))lacos, they 
toss up, sometimes a shoo, gne^siiig whether i( will conu‘. down 
right side up {si'Jclhi) or wrong side uj) {npnttlii), or a pot¬ 
sherd one side of which has been wetted. The games ])layed 
are very numerous, and it will suffice to describe one or two. 
Kaadi is a game in which the great thing is to be able to run as 
long as possible without drawing breath. The two sides stand 
on opposite sides of a boundary line (l/ka). One player of A 
side runs into the enemy’s ground calling out all llu^ time 
kaudi-kaudi, or kabaddi-kalxiddi, to show that ho is not 
drawing brciith, and endeavours to touch one of the B side. 
If he succeeds in doing this before he has drawn a breath, the 
boy touched is out {sar (jea, literally “ is burned ”) and has to sit 
down out of the game. As soon as the .1 plajau' has ceased to 
say kaudi-kaudi. thus showing tliat he has drawn a fresh breath, 
any one of the B side may touch him and then he is out. So 
that it is necessary (o keep enough breath not only to run 
after one of the other side, but to get hack across the boundary 
to one’s OAvn side, and dash on fast enough to get away from one 
of the other side who may pursue. Not more than one player 
of a side can cross into the enenues’ ground at a time ; it two do 
cross, the second is out. When ono of tho B side is caught, 
the A player Avho was first caught can get up and rejoin his 
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CHAP. I-C. gide^ and so on in turn. With reference to this rule a player 
Population, sometimes ntlers tlie challentre, di mukdn - Bili utthea 

OamcT' ^ sympathy for the loss of 

a partiKir. consider that my jtartuer has got Up (to rejoin the 
game;. When all of one side are out," the other side has won 
the game. 


In kandh-tndr the playeis take sides. Those of one side 
lake tlieir stand back to back in a group, which is called the 
fort (Jcilla), and round tliis is draAvn at some distance a circle, 
outsido Avhicli the players of the other side take their stand! 
One of the outei- side makes a dash at the fort and touches 
one of the boy., in it, and if he can do this and got back outside 
the line {walqm), the boy he has touched is out, but if the boys 
ill the fort can seize and hold him, he is out (sofpea). In this 
game also if one of .! side is caught, ho has to sit (iown and one 
of the prisoners of the B side gets ui), and n-joins the game. 

In chdhak-mit (throiv the wliij)), all the players except one, 
called the ahlwli, sit in a ring with their faces inwards The chhoti 
(6’) is given a knot(ed (dotli ivitli which he walks round the 
oulside of the ring. He drops this nhip {chdbnk) secretly 

behind one of the players who as soon as he discovers this 

must jum]) up, seize the whip, and run round the ring after C 
striking him with it till he gets round again to J’s^placo. If 
G gets round to J again before A discovers that the ivhip is 1 yin" 
behind him, 0 takes up (he whip and bi'ats A all round the rin" 
back to A’ti iilace again. ° 

In iih( n le lamba, the boys divide into two sides, and all 
of one side mount, on the backs of the boys of the other side 
who are called their “ liorses.” They stand in a ring and each 
boy in turn g(!ts down and runs all round the ring callin" out 
continuously :— ° 

“ Ghora meda chmnba 
Tilion le lambit.” 


U he gets round without drawing breath, he can mount his 
horse again. It not, a 1 the j.layers of his side have to dismount 
and become “horses lor the players of the other side This 
rule of one side becoming “horses” for the other is a common 
l»eiialty lu games. 


mil denda is very like hockey, being played with 
of thread [ulli) which each side tries to drive wifb 
(danda ) into the other’s goal. 


a ball 
sticks 


Jjuk-chhip is a sort of hide-and-seek. 
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The old men play chaupatty a game something like back¬ 
gammon played with dice [kauri ; and some play chess (shatranj) 
in which they often show great skill. Tli(‘> favourite at 

cards {task) is one played by three players, using 51 cards 
(leaving out the deuce of diamonds). It is sometliing like wliist, 
but the cards are dealt round and the play proceeds from left to 
right, and, in dealing, the cards are taken from the bottom of the 
pack, not the to]>. Chaupaft and cards are forl)idden for good 
Musalnians. 

The leading festivals have already 1)een enumerated under 
the head of the sludnes at which they take ])lace. Ther^ are 
also rustic junketings at the time of the horse-fairs in Sargodha 
and Kliushab, and the Hindus observe the ordinary festivals of 
their religion in the Irad'tional maimer. At Miani, tin' Dhvali 
is a great occasion for gambling, and many come there for this 
purpose. 

The villagers are generally fond of music, which is suppli(»d 
them for the most part liy the professional bard-musicians 
[mirdsi) who travel about to wlicrovc^r their services are needed 
and assemble in numbers on occasions of marriage and otlu'r 
rejoicings. In their music, drums of various sorts jday a promi¬ 
nent part, time well-marked being almost more important than 
tunc to the rustic ear. The commonest drum in use is the (Iholy 
a barrel-shaped instrument ; there is a ‘^maller drum of similar 
sha])e {(fholki) ; the daph sliaped like a largo tambourine ; the 
tdshay a kettledrum with an earthenware frame ; tlie bhehr, or 
naghdray a very large kettledrum, made by streteliing a bullock- 
skin over an earthen jar, often carried on camels and hence 
called and the a sort of tambourine. Of th(‘so 

the daph, tdsha, and raf ana are played chiefly by Chubras and 
Musallis, and the dhol by Mirasis Firlidis. Along with these 
drums are played different sorts of pipes, sucli as the sliarndy a 
pipe with a wide mouth and a reed mouthpiece, or the hensri. a 
smaller pipe, often played with some melody by holafed rustics on 
their way liome from the fields ; or stringed iustruineMts such as 
the s irangi or lute. The airs they play are seldom melodious to 
a European oar, but the learned among them ascribe them to one 
or other of the 6 rdgs or 30 rdguU of Indian musicians. Mo.‘t of 
them are appropriated to certain hours of tlio day or night and 
cannot be sung or played nearly so well at other times. 

The villagers, especially in the Thai, are fond of looking on at 
dancing in which many of them are quite ready to join. Almost 
all their native dances are of one type—^a number of men taking 
places in a circle round the players and then moving inwards and 
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outwards wiMi a rhythmic motion of the feet, keeping time with their 
arms, turning hal I'-round andjiack again, and at the same time slowly 
circling round the ninsi nans. The music guts faster and faster 
and th(^ dancers gradually work th(uuselves up until the whirling 
circle of excited shouting dancers lorms a striking picture in the 
hlaz(' of torclios lighting up ili(‘ scone. The most common dance 
of (his kind is called fjlrjwihar or dliris. Anotlier dance in much 
the sanu' Avay Imt to different time is the 4a in Avhich the 
danecr alternately heats witli his feet and raises his arms ; and a 
similar circular danee called ffavimiiH danc(‘d hy the women. 

The Aroras of Nurpiir in th(' Thai hare a quite pleasing 
wand'dance. 

At funerals among flie Miisalnnlns the servieos preserihed in 
the Koran are Jollowcal The grav(‘ is dug with a reec'ss (sdm/i) along 
the western side, in wliich the body is ])laeed Avith its fac(‘towards 
IMakka and the IVet toAvards the sou tin Bricks or sloiu'S are then 
placed leaning oAer the corpse so that no earlh may rest on it. 
Before the burial the Mullah recites th(‘ burial sfU'vice {jandza), 
accompanied liy the mourners, ajid after the burial, alms are 
given to the poor. Tlio ^Mullah gets a co])y of the Koran and a 
rupee or Iavo ; he is also feasti'd, as AV(dl as the relatives and 
friends. On tlu'third day aft(‘r the funeral the r(‘latives read 
the kul and distribute food to those AAdio come to condole Avii.h 
them. 

The nindiis and Sikhs burn their dead : tJie body is cremat¬ 
ed on the same day, or on the following morning ; cremation 
during the ni^lil is regarded as unpropitious. Ordinarily the 
house remains in mourning, Avliile the funeral ceremonies are in 
progress, for 13 or ] 1 days. On the foml-h day after death a bone 
from each limb is collected and put into a cloth bag and sent off 
to the Gauges, the same day if possible, in charge of a relative or 
Brahmin if there b(‘no relative available. 11' this caiiuof he 
doJic the bones ar(' deposited in the Avail of a dhaj'msdla or tem- 
})1e and (‘V(’ntually sent to th(‘ Ganges within the year or lator 
as opportunity may offer, llio other hom^s and ashes are genera 
ally thrown into a river, canal, or pond. On the return of the 
messenger from tlu‘ Gauges the Brahmins are feastA^l in thanks¬ 
giving for his safe return. Among the Siklis tli(‘se customs are, 
hov ever, falling into disuse to some (^xteut. On the cremation 
day, aft ('r returning from the hiujiiiig ground, they goto the 
dharmsnla and karah 'jiarshdd is distrihut(^d lo all pn^ient. 

Tiiere is iioiluug distinctive about the names of places or 
indiAuduals in this district. Most of the place names derive 
from the personal-name or tribe-name of the principal founder 
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{e,g., JahdnAbdd, Kot Ahmad Khdn, Jhammat PanjhSnwAla, 
XJtmam Saidjmr) or for some physical characteristic [e,g , Chitta, 
Jabbi, Khushab (a sad misuomor!)» or Kalri,J or from some 
district officer \e.g., Daviess^arh, Wilsonpur, Nikdur (this last 
name neatly commemorates both the popularity and the modesty 
of Mr. Budkin)] or from some relic du^ up {e g., Ukhli Mohla, 
Hadali), or some characteristic of the inhabitants (e.g.^ Bhukki, 
Arekpur). The names of individuals are frequently abbreviated, 
as is done all the world over : (ihulam Muhammad is familiarly 
addressed as Gama, Sharaf Din becomes Sbarfu, and so forth. 
Titles are much more often assumed by individuals who wish to 
impress the local officials than they are generally conceded by the 
community ; but the real Tiwanas and a few of the Awans are 
commonly spoken of as Malik ; the Janjuas of distinction are 
addressed as Edja ; the Biloches as Sarddr ; the Jhammats and 
Chdehars as liana. Pir and Mian are reserved for the religious 
families, Sayyads, Qureshis, Nagiaiias, or so-called Mianas. 

Some idea of tiie relative importance of the vari >us leading 
families of the district will be gathered from the List of Division¬ 
al and Provincial Darbaris in the Appendix (I. A.). 

In addition to these gentlemen there are a number of others 
who, by reason of their official position, rank, or title, are entitled 
to a seat in Darbar, Lists of those who have received titles or 
military distinctions from Government, of retired military 
officers of commissioned rank, retired civil officers of gazetted 
rank, and of members of local bodies are also given in the 
Appendix (I. B.-I. G.). 

A list of Honorary Magistrates will be found in Chapter 
III. Government officials also attend Darbars in their official 
capacity, but they are so frequently changed that nothing is 
gained by adding a list of them. 

Oil a somewhat lowei* plane than the Darbaris are those who 
are entitled to the courtesy of a chair on official occasims. A 
list of these will also be found in the Appendix (I. H.). 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 

A—Agriculture and Irrigation. 

The mode of cultivation varies with the physical character 
and irrigation facilities of the different parts of the district, 
already described in Chapter I. In the receni settlements, assess¬ 
ment circles were, in each tahsil, based upon tlioso variations :— 
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The Bliir U tlila circle of Sargodha was originally in the Bdr 
circles of Bhera and Shalipur, and the Bar Hethia circle was 
partly in the Bdr circle of Shalipur and partly in Jhang Dis¬ 
trict. 

In the Bhera, Sargodha, and Sliahpur Talisils and in that por¬ 
tion of the Jhelum valley which lies in the Khushdb Tahsil, the 
people as a rule recognize no differences of soil except such as are 
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based on the existence or otherwise of irrigation, and on the capa- chap.ii-a. 
city which each kind of soil possesses of retaining water for a 
longer or shorter period. In the riverain, land annually inundated and 
by ordinary floods is called kachcha ; higher land subject to inun- 
dation by high floods is called beta, a term generally applied to Soils of the 
the islands in the river channel; a thin layer of alluvial soil over 
river-sand is called rappar ; a deposit of silt on old land is att^ 
while sell or saiUba is the general term for land subject to inun¬ 
dation from the river. A light sandy soil is called ratMi (i.e., 
sandy ) ; a more fertile loam with a less admixture of sand is 
called from its colour ratfi {i.e., red) ; and a still stonger clayey 
soil is known as dar, or, il it be in a hollow often filled with rain 
water, dabbar. With sufficient moisture dar is the most pro¬ 
ductive, but ill ordinary seasons ratii gives the best crops. Land 
impregnated with salts is everywhere known by tlie name of shor 
kallar, or kalri^ Maira is liighlying generally sandy ground on 
which rain water does not lie ; patches of hard barren laud off 
which water flows readily are called rari; botli are included in 
the term thangar, which means highlying land. Bhiisn is light 
sandy loam, while a harder lowlying loam is called roUL The 
long narrow depressions which arc frequent in the Bir, and are 
probably old river channels, are generally known as vdkal; if 
very narrow they are called mli ; a wide hollow is called ckum 
and a small hollow chol; lowlying ground in which grass grows 
well is called falla. Bag is the sloping bank of a hollow or 
depression. Cultivated land is generally called rarAi; if em¬ 
banked to catch the drainage water off neighbouring higher land 
it is kardhi, karhat or pal; if near the village and benefitir»g from 
its manure it is 7}ydi (a term also apjilied to patches of cultivation 
in the Bar) ; if irrigated from wells or jhaldi^a it is clidhi or dbi; 
if irrigated from a canal {ndla) it is nahri. 

In this tract for assessment purposes the soils have been 
classed according to means of irrigation as follows :— 

1. Ghdhi, including all land irrigated from wells or jha^ 

IdrSi whether assisted by canals or river floods or 
not. 

2. Nahri, i.e., land ordinsftriiy irrigated by canals. 

3. Saildb, i.e,, land subject to inundation from the river. 

4. JBdrdni, i.e., land dependent on the immediate rainfall 

only. 

In the Thai the peasants make the following distinctions of ^iisofthe 
soil. Ldhga or paili is the name given to the patches of hard 
level soil which appear here and there between the sandy 
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hillocks, benefit from their scanty drainage and produce excellent 
gram and fair crops of bdjra and moth. The sides and surfaces 
of the hillocks themselves are sometimes (especially near the 
villages) slightly scratched and sown with the seeds of the water¬ 
melon, and this primitive style of cultivation is known as vdri. 
When uncultivated, the sand-hills arc known as tibba or man 
or collectively as Thai, and the bard patches between are called 
lak, or, when extensive, pattL In this tract no distinction of soil, 
or class has been made for assessment purposes. 

The wide barren plain of hard salt-impregnated soil near 
the base of the liills, known collectively as chhachli, is also called 
rari and this is sub-divided into jabbari and kallar, according as 
it absorbs moisture or is impervious to it. A little cultivation is 
carried on here by means of tlie rainfall on the field itself and 
this is known as btindi or idrdni, but the most usual form of cul¬ 
tivation is by means of long low emb .nkments so constructed 
as to guide the drainage of the higher barren soil (/an) on to 
fields lying at a slightly lower level, which then become capable 
of cultivation, and are known as i^ariddr Th(3 stony land at the 
base of the hills is called gdr or garanda, and the cultivated land 
further out on to which the water of the hill-torrents is conducted 
by a system of embankments is called ndladd)^ and corresponds 
to the hail of the hill circle Still lurther out tlu‘ lands Avhich 
only benefit from plentiful diainage bursting the banks of the 
nearer fields are known as chhaldd7\ hatches of cultivation in¬ 
side the hills are called chdJu^i, Here for purposes of assessment 
the soils are classed as (1) n.Uaddr or lands benefiting from 
hill-torrents; (2) rariddr, or lands receiving drainage from 
barren tiacts lying slightly above them; or (3) bdrdni (the 
bdndi of last settlement) or lauds dependent on their own rainfall 
alone. 

The soil of the valleys, formed by the gradual disintegration 
of the limestone and sandstone rocks ol whicli the upper surface 
of the range is chiefly composed, is exceedingly fertile and its 
powers are being constantly renewed by fresh deposits brought 
down by the torrojits from the surrounding hills, so that there is 
little need of manure or fallQws. It does not vary much in 
general character throughout tlic trac^t, evcci)t that in Jaha and 
other villages to the noith-east, which are bounded on the north 
by a range of sandstone, inste id of the usual lime*stone, the soii 
IS more sandy and less fertile than in the villages to the west. 
Its productive powers, however, differ greatly iu the several 
villages, and even in the same villap, according as the situation 
of the field places it more or less iu the way of intercepting the 
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fertilizing deposits brought down by the hill-torrents after rain, chap.h-a 
or of reooiviag the drainasre from iiei^lihoiirin" higher orounds' — ” * 
■Jt is on this distinction that the peasants base their ‘lassTfication 
of soils, which has been followed in the rrcent settlement. Where 
a torrent d(3bouches from the hills on to coinparativt ly >Ael the 

ground, a strong embankment is thrown across it, not to hold up 
the water permanently, but to turn it out of its deep natural 
channel on to the higher-lying culturable land. Should one 
embankment n >t he sufficient, another is made lower down to 
control the surplus water, and so on, until tlio whole of tlui water 
brought down by the torrent, laden with its limestone mud, is 
poured over the fields on the slopes of the valley. If the lorreiit 
is a large one, the embankments arc so arranged as to divide the 
body of the vvat^T into 8cv(‘ral more manag(‘ablo streams. The 
fields which receive the first flow have strong and high t*mhank- 
menls built round their lower edges so as to retain tlui water 
until the field is thoroughly saturated, it is then passed on 
through an ojioning made in the embankment to the field below, 
and so on, in turn, until the whole of the water has percolated 
into the soil. Thus the slopes of the valleys have been gradually 
Avorked into a succession of terrae(\s, one below tlie other, and in 
some cases the dams are so strong and so well designed that the 
natural channel of a large torrent remains perfectly dry and, 
even after hea^’^y rainfall on its catchment area in tlie hills, the 
Avhole stream is turned on to ridges on either side, and ])assing 
down gradually frx)m lorracc to terrace irrigates a large area of 
comparatively high land, which would naturally remain dry and 
almost uuculturable. Those fields whicli get the first flow of 
water are. the most favourably situated, for they are sure of 
irrigation even after a scanty shower. Tliey are generally to be 
distinguished by the high and strong embankmeuts needed to 
retain the Avater sufficiently long after heavy rainfall, and are 
known as haiL (This term is also applied to land situated im¬ 
mediately below a village-site and benefiting Irom the drainage 
of the village, which usually brings down some fertilising manure 
along with it.) The fields situated farther from the mouth of 
the gorge, so as to receive only the surplus Avater of the torrent 
after the hail has been irrigated, or which receive only the sur¬ 
face drainage from a small area of higherlying land, are classified 
as maira. Their embankments -ire generally lower and weaker 
than those of the hail fields, and their soil looser and lighter. 

Those fields again which are so situated as to get very little 
drainage at all, and to be dependent almost entirely on the rain 
which falls directly on them, are known as rakkar or hdrdni and 
are often more stony than hail or maira. Ihese are the only 
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important distinctions of soil recognised by the people and useful 
for assessmiuit purposes All land not irrigated from a well or 
permanent water course has accordingly been classed as hail^ 
maira or Idrdni The small area irrigated fr an wells is (dassed 
as clidhi, and tlu^ insigoifieant area irrigated by small perennial 
streams is classed as dbi. 

In the Assi'ssm iiit Reports tli(3 classification of soils has 
boon made as simple as possible, and dislinguishes only the 
following Anirictics : — 

(a) Chdhi=-^i\\ land ordinarily irrigated from a well 
or from a jhaldnm the bank of a river or inunda¬ 
tion canal. 

(h) Chdhl-n r//.H=a]l Land irrigated partly by an inunda¬ 
tion cinal and partly by a well. 

(c) Jhaldri=n\l land irrigated by a ihaldr on a perennial 
canal 

(fl) Aa//?v' = al1 laud irrigated entirely by a canal, 
wlmther perennial or inundation. 

(e» land irrigated from a perennial stream or 

spring. 

(/) 5'ai?rf6 = all land benefiting by river floods. 

(q) Bdi'dni i=all land directly commanded by a torrent 
or by the floAv of wafer from a hill side, and suffi¬ 
ciently (‘inbanked to retain the moisture : in the 
Moliar circle such land is recorded as ‘ ndladdr ’ and 
in the Hill circle as ‘ hail. ’ 

(/?) Bdrdni 7I=all land benefiting by water flowing 
oflF higher land, and not included in Bdrdni I : in 
the Mohar such land is recorded as ‘ rariddr ’ and in 
the Hills as ‘ maira. ’ 

(«) Bdrdni 77/s: all rain land not included in Bdrdni I 
or II. 

(/) Banjar=wa^le land fit for cultivation ; if such 
land has not boon cultivated within the last eight 
harvests it is recorded as banjar qadim : if it has 
been uncultivated for more than three and less 
than eight harvests it is recorded as banjar jadid. 

{k) Ghah* mmilcin=s*dll land not available for cultiva¬ 
tion ; this includes large areas of reserved forest 
which might be cultivated, if disforested. 
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In the distrihution of revenue over holdings, the villagers 
sometimes recognize other distinctions ; e.ff., they may distin¬ 
guish between a jhaldr on the river-hank or on an inundation 
canal and an ordinary well : they nearly alwnys distinguish 
between chain land which uses the avoU as of right, and similar 
land which only gets the well-water by favour of the well 
owners {ariyatan chdhi). Tn some villages chain is graded 
according to quality. Tn the Hill Cirelo sour land round the 
margin of the lakes is classed as kallari and in the plains the 
fcaWa?*-ridden waste is sometimes distinguished from ordinary 
hanja/>\ In the Thai, Idgha and wdrt are dilfercntly rated in 
most villages. These distinelions are all cnten‘d in the orders 
distributing the revenue. 

The present distinctions of agricultiu'c folloiv closely the 
circles of th(i regular settleimmt. In the Hithdr circles, river- 
floods and wells are the principal feature ; in the Nakka, 
perennial or inundation canals assisted hy wells ; in the Utdr, 
perennial canals alone ; in tlu; Thai and Danda, rain water h^d 
hy shallow drains ; and in the Muhar and Tlill, torrents and 
rain water, with some uells in the last-named circle*. 

The agricultural year may 1)0 considered to begin in the 
month of Visakh (about the middle of April). By that time the 
inundation canals have generally begun to flow, and the ground 
has to be prepared for the cotton crop and early supplies of 
fodder. If rain falls in the unirrigated tracts, the land wdll be 
prepared for the fe/mr//* millets. If the canals are not flowing 
satisfactorily and there are no spring showers, those initial operal- 
tions may have to be deferred till the beginJiing of the mon¬ 
soon, which generally occurs between the last week in June 
and the middle of July, Sowing of kharif millets and pulses 
is done as far as possible in Sawan (July-August), and tho 
autumn crop is generally known as Sdwam, Hut considerable 
areas may be sown during breaks in the rains, if the original 
sowings are short and these, kuowm as pichetra, are very ajk to 
come to grief owing to an early cessation of the monsoon or of 
the flow of inundation canals. The kharif harvest is reaped 
in November and December : the picking of cotton, of course, 
goes on for a considerable time. Th(^ hulk of the spring croi) 
(ra6e or hdri) is sown on the rainfall of S(‘ptemhor, hut when 
the monsoon has come to an end in August every shower before 
Christmas will be utilized to increase the sown ar(‘a. Harvesting 
begins in April, and the crop is not entirely garnered till the 
end of May. The gram harvest is earlier than the wheat. 
Toria is reaped about Christmas time, and turnips a month or two 
Uter. Tobacco and melous are the last crops to mature, 
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The plough [hal) is, with the exception of the coulter 
{phdla^, ma(l(^ (Mitirely of wood. The ploughshare (hir) is a 
strong flat piece of Avood, generally of ktmr or j hddh, broad 
at the hack and centre hnt gradually tapering to a point to 
which lh(i iron coulter (phdla) is fitted by a staple [hmda). 
At the coni re of the ploughshare is fitted the shaft {hal) Avhich 
is fastened in its place by a Avedgx; ( (!\ and is attacliod to the 
yoke when plougliing is to be done. Another shaft (Ixilla) is 
driven into the ploughshare behind the Jinl and to this is 
fastened tin' hfindle [hatthi) by which the ploughman guides 
the plough. The yoke (panjdli) has three divisions marked off 
])y bars, the two inner being fixed {cjdtra) and the two outer 
{velnd) being removeablc so as to alloiv the yoke to be passed 
over the necks of the bullocks. In jiloughiiig a field is generally 
divided up into sections {hhanga), and each section is ploughed 
in narrowing circles beginning at tlie outside and ending in 
the middle. The ])lough like the Persian-wlieel is always 
turne d by tlio left (sa^e pher), and the right-band bullock 
ij)dh(m) should always be stronger tlion the left-hand one 
{dnari) as ho has more turning to do. Wlien the plough-man 
wants to turn to the left he calls out dhh dhh and touches the 
quarter of the right-hand bullock ; and to turn to tlie right he 
calls out tdhh (dhh and toucl es the left-liand bullock. The 
depth of a ploughing varies much in different soils. In the 
sandy fields of the Thai the furrow (or) is a mere scratch, and 
even in the best of soils it is rarely deeper than six inches. A 
good farmer Avill plough his land as often as he can (o pulverise 
tlic soil and c.xpose it to the air ; more especially on land 
irrigated by a well, Avliich is sometimes ploughed as many as 
ten or twelA^e timos, AAdiilo land fertilised by river-silt is generally 
ploughed only once or tivicc' before soAving. 

Sowing is most generally done by drill (ndlti, the drill being 
a hollow bamboo with a wide mouth, Avhich is attached (o the 
back of the ploughshare and fed by tlie ploughman’s hand ; but on 
sdtldh lands it is often done broad(^ast {chhalta). Generally 
speaking, the peasants arc very careless as to the quality of 
the seed, being content to sow any old stuff they get from the 
village shop-keeper; but some of the more intelligent and well-to- 
do among them keep the best of their grain for seed. A great 
iin])rovement Avas made on the Kalra and Ghausnagar estates 
under the Court of Wards by getting good seed from Amritsar 
and Jhang. The field after sowing is levelled and pulverised by 
means of the sohdga, a heavy log or beam drawn over it by 
bullocks, the drivers standing on it to make its weight greater. 
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Embankments are made with the help of the hardh, a sort chap ii-a 
of large wooden shovel drawn by bullocks and held by the 
driver. Beginning at the top of the field the peasant drives * and 
his oxen towards the lower part holding down the kardh so that 
it gathers up a quantity of earth. This the bullocks pull down Sowing, 
to the lower edge of the field, where the driver lifts the kardh 
up so as to deposit its contents on the (‘mbankinent [lannh) and 
carries it back empty behind his bullocks to the higher part of 
the field. Tliis process botli levels the field and raises an embank¬ 
ment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water. 

On lands irrigated from wells, the field is divided for irriga¬ 
tion purpo^ies into small compartments {kidi'i) by ridges [banntii) 
raised by means of the /awdm, a large wooden rake worked by 
two men, one of whom jiresses it into the soil and pushes the earth 
up while the other assists liim bj^ pulling at a rope attached to 
the rake. Digging is usually done Avith an iron mal.tock (kahi) 
v.ith a short Avooden handle, AAwk(‘d by striking it downwards 
into the earth and drawing it inwards towards the digger, Avho 
thus finds it most convenhmt to throw the earth behind him. 

AVeeding is done with the ramha^ a flat iron spud Avith a sharp 
edge and a short handle, used also for cutting grass close to the 
roots 

Heaping is usually done Avith the ddiri, a sickle Avith a 
curved saAv-edgod blade. Tlie corn is tied in small sheaves 
{gaddi) Avhicli are throAvu on the ground, and afterAVards put 
up into stacks {pasm]. drain is threshed (gdh) by being heaped 
on the threshing-floor Avhich is merely a level space of 

ground beaten hard for the purpose, and trodden out by bul¬ 
locks. The corn is tossed and turned Avitb a pitch-fork {trangli), 
and when the grain has been threshed out, it is winnowed by 
letting it fall from a basket-tray (cA/m//) held up by a man, 

^0 that the Avind blows the chaff away from the grain. The 
^TOin is then put up into a heap until all the parties interested 
5an gather to have it divided among them Stored grain is very 
iable to be attacked by Aveevil {ghun) OAving to the careless way 
n which it is ke))t in mud huts or bins. T'ho broken straw 
hhoh) is generally stacked at the threshing floor, the stack 
passa) being thatclied with straw and protected with a hedge 
f thorns. In the Salt Kangc the bhoh stacks are often put up in 
exagonal shape, sleeping cots tied together being used to give 
le stack its shape. 

The number of carts in the district is extraordinarily few, 
jpecially considering the suitability of the whole of the cis- 
lelum tract, Avith its firm soil and good roads, for wheeled 
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conveyance. According to the last returns, however, the num¬ 
ber seems to be increasing and is now 4,07 ^ of which 2,700 are in 
Sargodha, and only 70 are in the IChushab Talisil. The class of 
cart {gaff(I) in common used is a poor affair, tlie wheels being 
often made of block wood, without any spokes,, and can only 
carry a very small quantity of stuff. 

llic peasants are very slow to adopt improved methods and 
imjdements, but it will appear from a subsequent paragraph 
that the Sargodba Seed ^ arm is to some extent a etmire of 
progress in these res])cets. 

Over the Avliolo of I In' plains ])orti(ni of the district, there 
is ])raetii*ally no systeimtic* rotation of crops. Tn tin.* c/A^-JlieUim 
talisils only 20 or 15 pc^r c’n'nt of the cnllivated ar(‘a is l(*ft fallow 
throughout the year, and about i)er C(‘nt. will nnd(*r 7 ^abi 
crops and 20 to -5 per cent, under khavl/ This means that a large 
area will be put under wheat year aftco’ year with an oeea^^ional 
change to toria follow(^il h\ cotton, or rhari - siioci'ciled aftt'i* a 
fallow by cotton and 'mai»(i' In the Thai the rule i^ to ‘sow when 
you can.’ In the Mohar the most seciiri* fields are res(*rveil for 
rabi crops; when they sliow signs of e>Llianstion, tlnjy are given 
a complete rest for some years, il other fallow fields an^ available 
elsewhere : otherwise they are givf'n a eliangi* to kharif ciops 
for a spell In the l)ills it is usual to have* large blocks of land 
under crops and otlnn* large blocks fallo^v. A common rotation 
is Avlieat, bJ/m or joirar (after inh'rcultured witli maNff or 
tardmira), fallow, fallow, wheat, and so on. 


Manure is ajiplied to clidhi land so far lu available^, and 
as fuel is soiumlly i)lentiful in this district, loss of tho cowduno 
is consnmed as fuel than in ( ho oast of tlie Pinijal) and niore is 
available as manure. Owin" to tho trouble of 'carria-e the lands 
near the villap site genorall.v are tho he.st manured; and 
similarly of the land attached to an outlyin- ivell, the fields 
nearest tho well usually ^ct more nuuuire tl.an (Imso at a dis¬ 
tance ; so that olten ontl.ying fields got practically no manure 
at all, and are^ consequently left fallow nior(< frequently than 
those near the ivell Fields intended to grow ri4 crops such 
as sugarcane or tobacco aiv plentifully manured. On the canal- 
lands, manure IS generally not tortliconiiug in largo quantities; 
on the inundation canals and the saildb lands the Jheluin silt 
IS an evcellcut substitute. On the rain lands manure is not used, 
as it IS said to burn up the soil. 
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Intensive cultivation is not common in this district, except chap. ii-a 
on the wells worked hy Arains, Malisirs, Kambohs and other Agriculture 
skilful farmers in the nel^hhourhood of tJie towns and lar<;e •ni 
villages and in the hills. On such wells vegetables, spices and 
sugarcane are grown for the market, and two or three crops couWe crop- 
raised in the year. Metuh regularly gives two crojts a year. 

On some of the best saifdh lands it is p< ssible to grow wheat 
after maize for two or three years in succession. Hut the rest 
of (he double-cropping generally consists in (lie raising of a cheap 
fodder crop, such as ‘ waiaa ’ in succession to cotton or maize, 
or else in the interculturc of Idrdndra nith hdjra, which is 
common in ohe liills, or of gram with cotton. On the inundation 
canals, if land has become too water-logged for wheat, the 
farmer will sometimes try to recoup his loss by growing gram 
in succession to rice. 

We have already discuss(>d in Cha])l('r T, Section C, the 'n,c agricui- 
piincipal tribes engaged in agriculture. Table 17 slnnvs that pop”’*- 
in 1911 there were ]jl0,()li2 males and (5,lit7 females actually 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral employment, supporting 
2r)2,10.‘l depeud('uts. Tlicro were 85,388 oAvners or grantees of 
land in tnat. year, according to tlie Land Revenue Report, but 
this number Avould not include groAvn-up propiietors whose 
fathers were still living. In the Census returns 22,722 persons 
were recorded as ‘ rout-receivers,’ 32S,(j62as ‘ordinary cultivators,’ 
and 351 as land agents It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
number of agricultural labourers, as there are many men who 
lend a hand at harvest times, ai’d make tlndr living hy some 
other occupation at other seasons, but 29,508 persons Avere shoAvn 
as farm-servants and field labourers, fn the canal area with 
its large holdings and heavy Avheat crop tliero is a keen demand 
for hired labour in the s])riug. and large numbers of both sexes 
flock in from the Sintl-Sagar Doab and elscAvliore, and make a 
small fortune, in a short lime. The traditional payment for 
reapers is the twenty-first sheaf, but as the reaper eau make the 
sheaf as big as ho likes he often gets something api)roaching 
one-tenth of the crop. In plague years eAcu higher rates have 
to be ]iaid, hut ordinarily the supply of labour is equal to the 
demand. Oii the inundation canals and the Aveakest wells of 
the riverain, tenants aic difficult to obtain and to ketq). 

Horket- »rdenei 8 358 agricultural, population includes 

ForeBto«»nd woodmen 6,050 the follow'ors of pursuits mentioned in the 
(took-faimew margin. The maiority of the wmodmen ard 

[rniiers ... 10 ,y« 8 . V • 17-1.'’ i i m i n 

graziers arc in Khushab Tahsil. 
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TabU' 19 shows the areas under each of the main crops. 



District. 

1 

Bubba. 'Shahpub 

i 

Khushab} 

I QODHA 

Period. 

Cropped. 

Failed. 

Cropped 

^ Cu 

« 1 2 

U, , (j 

Failed. 

Cropped. 

Failed. 

Cropped. j 

Failed. j 

Average, 1890—94 

.526 

61 

|184 

■ 

19 163 

10 

178 

1 

32 ; . 


Average, 1896—99 

433 

126 

ll46 

1 

48 166 

1 

22 

131 

56 


Average, 1900 — 04 

622 

134 

227 

41 1237 

28 

158 

i 

G.r , 


Average, 1905—09 

1,085 

1'72 

350 

44 235 

28 

219 

61 |281 

37 

Average. 1909—14 

1,159 

124 

841 

26 219 

i 

21 

242 

47 j357 

29 


and the total 

areas 

crop- 

ped 

and 

failed 

for 

each 

year 

since 

1900. 

This 

table 

shows 

the 

qninq 

U C 11- 

nial 

avei 

a^es 

in 

tlious a n d s 

of acres: 

the 

out- 


standinp fact that crops have doubled, aiid that even in 
Khusliitb there is a ^ain of about 50 per cent. 


The quality of the crop|)ing now and at last scHleinent in.ay 
be compared by pcroejitages on the total cropped area .— 
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It will be seen that cotton, oilseeds (especially foria) and 
gram have gained at the (‘xpense of the cheap milh ts and 
pulses. Of the other cei-eals, maize, and chma are the 

most important, bu<^ a consiacrable area of oats is wrown in 
Sar?odhaTahsil. “ “ 

By far the most imimrtant crop is wheat (kanak). It is 
grown on ell classes of land, but greater care is taken in its 
cultivation on the lands irrigated from wells than on other 
classes of soil. In such lands ploughings for wheat begin as 
early as the ])revious January and go on at convenient seasons 
throughout the year till seed time, sometimes as many as 12 plough¬ 
ings being given. On other classes of land ploughing begins in June 
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and goes on fill October, the more ploughings the better chap. ii-A. 
for the crop. The eommor.cst kind of wheat grown outside Agriculture 
the Lower Jhelum area is fhc soft red bearded variety and 

chihgari or dagar)^ but sometimes one sees a field of a coarse irrigation, 
white wheat known as vadhdnak, the outturn of which is about wheat, 
a fourth larger than that of tlie n^d wheat, and its flour wiiibu’ 
hut not so nourishing, vhile its straw is veiy inferior. On the 
canal, the favourite types are (fhoui, and lal Iximr wdli ; ” the 
former is a beardless while variety and corresponds i,o the Lyall- 
pur types 17 and 18 ; the latb^r corresponds to typo 11, ami fetches 
at least 2 annas per maurid more than the other variotii‘S. 

Only a very little beardless red Avh(*a.t {rodl IrH) and fiiv) white 
wheat (ddndi) are grown, as tin y are considered more subject, to 
injury by birds and winds. (Tenerally speaking, tin' ])('asanis 
are very careh'ss about ih(^ (|ualif y of the seed, and it is often 
sown more or less mixed with barh'y. Sometimes a litth^ oats 
(jodra) is sown with the uheat loln‘ gathered before it for fodder. 

The amount of seed used is for good soils g(m(»rally about a 
mauud an aero, but on poor unirrigated soils as little as 21 sers 
is sown. On tin* snildb lands about .>2 sers and in vc'ry good 
ohdhi lands as mueli inaunds per aere. Wheat soning 

begins wiili the month of Katte (ahoiit Lath October) and goi's 
on to about tlu^ middle of December, tbongli soim^times, if the 
season has been a dry one and favourable rain falls in December, 
sowings may go on into January, hut the sooner wlieat can be 
sown after 15th October tlie better. On unirrigated lands little 
is done to tlie wheat after it is sown ; it is b'ft to the rains, and 
(he outturn depends very much on whelhcr tin' winter rains are 
favourable or not If the winter La dry oin^, large areas fail 
altogether to produce' a cro}), and the onttiirn is g(nierally poor. 

If rain falls at o])por(uno inb'rvals in January, Ft'brnary and 
March the outturn, even ou uniiTigated hind, may he very good. 

On lands irrigated from w(*lls, (he amount of irrigation depends 
on the rainfall, Ixit in dry seasons the wh(»,at ero]) may be given 
as many as 15 waterings to ript'u it If the cro]) promises to 
be a very strong one, (he green wheat is cut (tap) or grazed 
down to prevent its growing too rapidly. On lands irrigated 
from wells the tenant is allowed to cut a reasonable amount of 
green wheat for the well-bullocks which varie s according to 
the dryness of the season, and may in a dry year amount in the 
villages distant from tlie river to as much as half the cro]). 

Little attention is paid to rotation of crops, Avlioat following 
wheat without a break, especially on lauds flooded by the river ; 
in the Salt Eange, hou ever, wheat is generally alternated with 
i djra. On saildb and inundation canal lands the outturn is much 
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reduced by the prevalence of weeds, sucli as the thistle-like 
lei, the onioi]-lik(‘ hhnkhaf, or tlie thorny joah, andlittlr trouble 
is taken to eradicate them ; on other irrigated lauds, however, 
more attention is paid to weeding. Tlii' estimated outturn of 
wdicat on lands irrigated from wells is in most circles 10 maunds 
per acre, but in the Jlioluin Circle of Bhera it is 12 maunds, and 
in the Hill Circle maunds ; on land irrigated from inunda¬ 
tion canals it is almost ev(‘rvwluT(^ 8 mauuds ])er acre. On the 
FiOwer Jhelum Canal it is lOi maunds in the Bhera Bar and 
Sargodha Bai lJtla, and 8^ maunds in thi‘ Snrgodlia Bar llethla 
and the Shahpur Am. On land Hooded by the rivtws it is 8 
maunds on tlie Jhclum and 7 on the Chcjiab ; and f)n land depen¬ 
dent on rain it varies from 6 maunds in tlie ihlr to 2 maunds in 
the Thai. For tbo whole district tlui all-round outturn on all 
classes of land is about > maunds or 12 bushels per acre, and the 
total annual average* yield of udicat for Die \Oiole district is 
C500,()00 maunds with a money valu<‘ at seers pen* rupee of 
Its. l,‘;r),()(),000, or more than siv times Du^ new assf'ssmeni of the 
district, i he quality of Dm wiu*at grown neneiMlly improves as 
one goes furDn'r from 1 lie riviT, and that of the Salt U uige is 
famous for its good quality its freedom from admixture uitli other 
grains or dirt, and the greater nutritiousne>s of its flour. It is 
valued for e\])ort and generally comniunds two annas jier maund 
more than that of tlie ri\eisi(lc K(‘aping hegiii’^ in the p’ains 
towards the end of April and in the hills about the beginning of 
May and lasts for about a month. 

Th(^ crop next in importance is cotton {var) which occupies 
]() per c(’nt. of th('total harvest d area Almost ('very well has 
from one to thn'e acres of cotton : it is ]arg(dy srrowii on canal 
irriirated land, wlier • about Jfl per ceut. of the total harvested 
ar<‘a is cot Ion; it is not grown tt> any great f xtent in the 
Khushal) Tahsi'l, e\c(‘pt that, in veny favourabhj years a good 
deal is own in the Moliar. It is sown in Mareh or Ajiril, about 
8 or 10 seers of seed (pef)<i) to tin* acne Tln^ varh'ty of c^otton 
usmilly sown, known as tlie indigenous variety (desi) Avith a 
yelloAV floAA er, giv<^s ordiu-jrily 10 seers of ginned cotton to a 
maund of unginned , but a fpreign varhdy {vilrnti) with a red 
flower, Avhieh is fairly popular, give.^ lU st'ers to the maund. The 
type kno^An as No 4 F sujqdied liy the seed farm is rapidly 
gaming ground. On lauds irrigated Jrom wt'lls cotton has to 
be w^atered a good manv times and weeded twice or thrice. 
Cotton picking (chom) begins in October and goes on to the 
end of December at intervals of a few days as the pods {doda^ 
ripen and burst ; it is generally done by bands of women an^ 
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girls, who are given about an eighth or a tenth* of the crop for 
their trouble and may be seen returning in the evening laden 
with their snow white spoils. Tln^ produce o£ cotton averages 
5 or () maunds per acre on lands irrigated from wells, 3 or 4 
maunds on canal-irrigated lands and from 2 to 4 maunds on 
nnirrigated lands. The wood is cut for fuel, and sometimes the 
same roots are left to produce two or even three crops (modht), but 
more frequently they are stubbed uj) and ilie land sown Avitli 
wheat. The cotton crop is often sold standing at pric(\s averag¬ 
ing about Us. 30 per acre. 

Nearly 8 per c(*nt. of tlm harvested area are under oil-seeds. 
On the Lower Jbeluin Canal this ir^ay be generally understood 
to mean Ho7'ia and elsewboTVi 'tdr/nnira ;’a little linseed is grown 
in the Jludum v iliev, es])e<*iallv about Miaiii, hut on the whole 
it is not an important ero]). and the sa.r.e iiiMy be said of ‘.^urson' 
and HI Out of 1)0,000 acres of oilseeds, 30,000 acres are in 
Bbera, and 00,500 in Sargodba; only 3,500 acia^s are grown in 
Sbahpur, of which aboul 2,500 is ‘/ona.’ The stiff soil of the 
Ara is not suited to this crop. 

ToHa comes between tlie and the 7abi, ripening in 

January : it is an easy crop to grow, and so long as it gets water 
regularly up to Noveinb(‘r, it is not subjecit lo any s))ecial 
calamities. It cannot b(' grown on the inundation canals, but 
succe^'.sfnl expciiinents have been mad(‘ wilh it in the 
riverain. It is supposed to yield from 4 to 0 maunds an acre. 

Tdramirtt occupies nearly 6,000 acres in Ivhnsbab, 5,\»00 of 
this being in the Hill Circle, in which this crop represents 11 
per cent, of the year’s barv('st. ^ere it is commonly sown 
among the ‘ hdjra ’ or ' jowdr ; ’ elscuvhcre it is grown on inferior 
lands or along the boundaries of fields. The outturn is about 2 
!• aunds to the acre 

Gram occupies nearly the same acreage as oil-seeds, viz.^ 
not quite 8 ])or cent. ol the matured area. Out of 87,0 *0 acres 
grown, Bhcra and Sbahpur have about 15,000 each, Sargodha 
8,000, ami the remainder (almost 49,000) is in Khush^b. The 
discovery that the sandy soil of the Sind Sagar Doab was ideal 
for < 7 raia was an event of very considerable importance, and its 
full significance is not yet apparent In rabi 1915, 77,000 acres 
of gram were grown in Khusbab Tahsil and gram sold at 11 
seers to the rupees, at head-quarters Even supposing that the 
ocal Tnarket rates were 13 seers, the value of the crop was over 

* In the colony ohaJea the share taken by the pickers varies between one-ioventli and uuc- 
third. 
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CHAP.ii-A. 16 laklis of rupoos, or six times iho new final revenue demand. 
Agriculture ave rage acre of gram is supposed to produce 9 mauiids in 
and tlie dlial and 8 inaitnds elsewliert*. Little gram is grown on tlio 
Irrigation (jje imindalion canals it docs quite well. Wheat and 

oniin gram are very randy intorsown in f-his district, but a good 

d(*al of gram is sown on the riee-slubhhi in Bhora. 

The next most important crop is hijra or spiktid millet 
fjxmicillaria spicata) which (x*3upics nearly 8 per cent, of the 
total liarvcsted area. It is most importanl in the Moh^r where 
the ])roportion grown is pew emit. ; in tile ITill Circle too 
it is‘ gi'own on :^0 pew cent- of the area liarv(‘sted. It is 
eliirdlv sown on iinirrigatr'd land and the amount of seed is 
usually al)Out^ seers ]hw acre, sown liroadeast. The land is plmigh- 
^ ed from Alarcli^onwards from two to five t-inn*s and the seed is 

aft('V good rain in May or »liine Imt mor<‘ often after tlie 
inoiisoon bursts in duly. In the Jlndinn valley tlie seed is 
generally s.nvn in iiwigatral land in June and the sc(*dlings {punlri) 
aftoiwvards transplanted, (ireat trouble is taken to ])rot('ct the 
crop from liiiaL, A platform {mannha is erected in the middle 
of th(‘ field, and on this a. w'Oinan or hoy sits all day long frigh- 
l(‘ning away tlu^ birds by slinging {khabau?) bits of earth at them 
or weaving rags and elangiug ])ots by nutans of strings radiating 
over the field. The reaping begins in Oelolxw and goes on to 
December, llie ears Ixdug cut off from tiimi to time as they 

rip(‘n; and ill this si'ason it iseommon for the ])0opl(^ to leav^e 
tlie villaues and cam]) in Urn fndds in whole families, living in 
tlie liufs {(//toll 0 ? hhet}^) (‘r(‘cted for tlx^ ])urposo. The average 
})io(luee of enjra ou unirrigated lands is about 6 maunds per 
acre on (nnbaukeil laixls in tin* MoliAr a.iid Salt Ilange, 4 maunds 
ill the eJholuin valley, and from 2 to maunds in the poorer lands 
of the Mohar and dlial. On iiahri and sailab lands its produce 
is 6 or 7 maunds per acre and on lands irrigated from wells 10 or 
12 maniuls. The straw (fnndi) is not very nutritious and in 
good years is neglectixl, tliongh in years of drought it may sell at 
as uiiicdi as a. rupee ]xw bead-load. 

jow^ir. Joicar or great millet (sorghum vulgare , Avhieh occupiers 2 

jxu* cent, of tln3 liarvi sted area, is largely grown on lauds irrigated 
from wells, where it is used more as a fodder crop {chari) than 
grown for grain, and a considiwahle portion of it is cut green and 
fed to tlu* bullocks, especially wlien the monsoon rains are 
scanty. In the Ara circle, lioAvever, it is generally allowed to 
ripen, and there produces about 7 maunds per acre ; elsewhere 0 
maunds is a fair crop on lands irrigated from wells, and 4 or 5 
maunds on other classes of land. 
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Maize is grown to a small extent on wells in the river valleys 
and on manured lands in the Salt llange. About 10,000 acres 
are grown on the Lowen* Jhclurn Canal, especially by Sialkoti and 
Jat Sikh grantees. About 18 seers of seed is sown per acre, and 
the average outturn on irrigated and manured lands is about 12 
maunds per acre. 

nice is groAvn chi('fly on canal-irrigated and saildb lands in 
the Jhelum valley, and in the Ara circle. Previous to 1888 
the cultivation of rice on canal lands vv^as i*a])idly increasing, but 
in that year, owing to ihe great quantity of water consumed in 
irrigating rice, the canal rale for that crop was raised, and this 
led to a great contraction of area. The average outturn of un¬ 
husked rice is about 10 or i2 maunds per acre. 

Barley {jo) occupies 1 per cent, of the harvested area and is 
grow n chiefly on lands irrigated from wells or canals, the average 
outturn being from 10 to 15 maunds per acre on such lands. 

Pulses occupy altogetber about 2 per cent, of the harvested 
area. They arc' gcmerally ^ownl with jowdr and hdp*a. ]\foth is 
largely growm in the That w^herc' it 1‘orms 23 per cent, of the total 
crop ; il is grown on poor land and the produce is about 3 
maunds per acre. 

M%ing is grown chiefly in the Salt Cange and its outturn is 
about 4 maimds ])er acre. 

Sugarcane {Icamdd) is growm mostly on the canal in Sargo- 
dha and Bhera Tahsils, but there is also a certain amount on the 
w'ells near tiu? town of Bhcrn, ShaJipur and Sahfwal. In the 
Chenah valley nearly every w^ell has its t'vo or three patches of 
cane aggregating from one to two acres per well, hut the crop, 
though very valuable, practically occupies the land for three 
harvests, and requires so much attention and such careful cultiva¬ 
tion and watering that few wells have more than 2 acres. It is a 
most useful crop. When ready to ho pressed it affords employ¬ 
ment for a time to a largo number of hands and each person 
engaged in cutting and peeling the canes, in carrying them from 
the field to the press [velna), in tying them into convenient 
bundles, in feeding the press attending to the fire, or stirring the 
juice, is not only allowed to chew and suck as much raw cane as 
he likes, but is permitted to carry aw^ay a few stalks every day. 
The leaves and ends of the canes make a useful fodder for cattle. 
The average produce is about 20 maunds of gur per acre, but 
much of this goes in payment to the persons employed in ex¬ 
tracting the juice. In the Jheluin valley very little cane is 
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grown for the purpose of making sugar, as it is found more 
profitable to sell it to be sucked raw {ganna). Two varieties are 
grown,' one the indigenous {dpsi), and the other the Sahdraniy so 
called because its seed was brought from Saharan pur some forty 
years ago. The latter variety is much superior to the indigenous 
cane, and has now almost superseded it. It is usual to soil the 
standing crop near the towns to Khatris, who retail the stalks in 
the bazar at a paisa or less per stalk, and near the towns the 
price paid for cane of this kind is fiom Es. 18 to Es. 30 per handl 
and averages about Es. 200 per acre. 

Very little tobacco is grown in tliis district and smoking is 
not nearly so general among the ])eoi)le as it is in districts fur¬ 
ther east. It is discouraged by the pirs of Sial Sharif, but is 
fairly general in the Salt Eange. 

Vegetables occupy 7 per cent , of the total Inrrestcd area of 
the three Jhclum circles and seem to be growing in ]fO])ula?'ity : 
probably because they are principally grown on lands irrigat¬ 
ed from wells and consumed by the tenants’ well bullocks. To¬ 
wards the end of the cold season they form an im])ortant part of 
the diet of the peasant classes. By far the most common vege¬ 
table is turnips, which are generally not thinned out sufliciently 
and arc consequently of small size ; but near dhawarian a very 
good sized turnip is grown. Carrots and radishes are the com¬ 
monest vegetables after turnips. 

This plant, so often seen in our gardens as an ornamental 
hedge, is extensively cultivated about Bhera, where it occupies 
nearly 060 acres, for the sake of the dye extracted from its leaves, 
which, dried and reduced to powder, form a regular article of 
commerce. The mode of cultivating it is as follows :—The soil 
is prepared by repeated ploughings, not less than sixteen, and 
heavy manuring. Before sowing, the seed is allowed to soak in 
water for twenty-five days. It is then spread on cloth and al¬ 
lowed to dry partially. The plot of land in which it is proposed 
to grow the mehdi is then formed into small beds, and some days 
before sowing these are kept flooded. The seed is scattered on 
the surface of the water, and wdth it sinks into the ground. For 
the first three days after sowing water is given regularly night 
and morning ; after that only once a day. The young plant first 
shows above ground on the fifteenth day, after which water is only 
given every other day for a month, when it is supplied at inter¬ 
vals of three days, and this is continued for another month, by 
which time the plants have become nearly two feet high. They 
are now fit for transplanting. The mode of conducting this op- 
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eratioTi is as follows :—The young plant on being taken out of the 
ground is reduced by nipping oflF about six inches from the 
centre shoot. After having been subjected to thi& treatment, the 
young plants are singly put into holes previously dug for them 
at distances of aliout a foot from each other. They are then 
watered daily until they have recovered the shock of transplant¬ 
ing, and afterwards as they may require it. The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. The first year nothing is taken from 
the plants, but after that they yield for years, without inter¬ 
mission, a double crop. At each cutting, about nine inches are 
taken from the top shoots of the plants. The two crops are 
gathered in Baisakli (April and May) and Katik (October and 
November) of each year. The labourers employed in planting out 
the mehdi, instead of receiving their wages in money, are liberally 
fed as long as the operation lasts, and a distribution of sweetmeats 
takes ])lnce when it is over. The season for sowing is during the 
month of Baisakh; that of transplanting, Sawan (July and 
August). A year’s produce of an acre of well-grownis 20 
maunds of dry lea.vos, of which about 6 maunds are gathered in 
the spring, and the rest during the autumn months: and the same 
plants continue to yield for 20 or 25 years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for 9 seers, 
so that the value of the crops per acre is about Rs, 90. After 
the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much exceed 
those of other crops. The produce of the niehdi grown in this 
district is nearly all carried across the Jhelum, and sold in the 
northern districts, especially Peshawar ; some goes to Delhi, and 
there is some export to Persia and Arabia. Before the war, 
Germany also was a customer. The vielidi crop of Bliera is said 
to be worth about a lakh of rupees a year. Besides the use to 
which the leaves are ordinarily put, vi^,, as a dye for the hair, 
hands, &c., they are also given to goats and sheep, when attack¬ 
ed by itch. 

Ill the Thai, in favourable years, water melons are very 
largely grown on the sandhills round the villages and hamlets. 
The seed is often simply scattered over the sand, and the rain and 
sun do the rest. When the season is good the melons are pro¬ 
duced in great quantities and of a large size. They are known as 
knlalch, Utah, ror, or pitta, according to the different stages of 
their growth. A camel-load sells in Niirpur for four annas, and 
in Khushab for a rupee or one rupee four annas. Muhabpur 
grows a superior quality which fetch as much as an anna each in 
Girot. In the villages any one is welcome to eat as many 
melons as he likes, provided he does not take away the seed 
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which sells at 24 seers per rupee. The seeds are ground, sifted, 
mixed witli flour and made into cakes, wLicli are largely eaten by 
the peo])le. Melon seeds are also exported to Lahore and Amrit¬ 
sar, wliert^ their kernels are sold by native druggists at seers per 
rupee as a medicine {maghz farhvz). 

Poppy cullivation was at one time a source of considerable 
wealth to the district, especially to tlie villages round rShahpur, 
and to Katlia Masrdl and Saghral at the mouth of the Valii gorge. 
'Jo quote Mr. Wilson :— 

^^The following* figures will give some idea of the extent and value of 
the crop: 
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The average outturn per aero m.iy bo taken us six seors and Rs. S pei* 
seer as the price of the fresli juice (which lo.ses one-fourth oT its weight, in 
diying , giving Rs. 18 as the average price ot the opium of an acre oF ])op])y. 
Adding to this its. 10 as t'ho value of the ])oppy-Beed gives the tol/d value of 
the produce as Its 58 per acre. The crop is generally sold standing to Kliatii 
speculators at a ]ni(*e averaging about Rs. 50 per acre but \arying from 
Rs, SO to Rs 80 or more according to the jn’otnise of the outturn ” 

The loss of a crop wortli nearly 2 lakhs of rupees is a small 
set-otT against the many improvenn^nts that have tak m place. 

When a crop has been sown, its produce even on irrigated 
land depends very mucli on the quajitity and opportuneness of the 
subsequent rainfall, and, as that is exceedingly variable in this 
district, the outturn varies greatly from year to year and from 
village to village. The crops are also a])t to be choked by 
weeds, of which the most troublesome are the Mia, a thistle-like 
weed, which especially infeshs lands flooded by the river, the 
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pohli or yellow star-thistle, and tlio onion-like hhukdt, which is 
very common on poor lands irris^atc'd from wells. The ])easants 
rarely take sufficient trouble io eradicate these weeds which con¬ 
sume a larsje proportion of the nourishmcmt in the soil. Tn the 
riverain mice miilfiply in dry yoirs and devour the k(»rnel of 
cotton seed and otiew crops Birds and insecis of all kinds 
greatly reduee the Old turn of the crops. In Ihe IchaHf harvest 
considerahl(3 trouble is takim to drive away tlio birds from the 
ripeningand hdjra crop, and when locusts make their 
appearance, a campaign is organised against them and myinads 
of them are killed ; but against tlio ravages of otlier insects the 
peasant is almost helpless. An account of recent visitations of 
locusts will b{3 found in Oha])tcr T, wh<n*o also Ihe Imll-worm and 
other insects that attack the crops are mentioned. Wheat often 
sutfers in cloudy wi‘atli(‘r from rust {kuneji) which greatly 
reduces the size and weight of tli(» grain ; liot winds also cause 
the grain to shrivel up and are especially injurious in tlic lands 
lying along the foot of the Salt llangin Hail storms often do great 
but partial damage ; and an account of a very (l<‘structive storm 
will he found in Chapter T. White ants (sivvi) attack the roots 
of many plants, and weevils consume much of tlio ill-garner¬ 

ed grain. Altogether tlio rpiantity of food that ri'aehos the mouths 
of the peojile is no large multiple of the seed fluit is sown. 

The figures for total cultivated and irrigated areas wilt Ix^ 
found ill Table IS. According to the' professional revenue 
survey mad(i at various times between 1853 and 1865 the total 
area of the district is 4,7:)1 square mites ; according to the recent 
rcuieasurcmeuts made by (he ])atwaris it is 4,800 square miles, of 
which in l^tl5, 1,187 squan' miles were rdurued as unciilrurable, 
1,588 as eulturabl(‘, and only i sipiare miles or l(‘ss than a half 
ot tlie total area of the district as under cultivation. Alter¬ 
ations in the district boundary described in Chapter T, Section B, 
hav(^ resulted in a tot:\l giiii of O L square mib's since 1893. 

According to tiie records of regular Fettlomonf which wore 
compil(‘d at diff(‘rent times between 1855 and 1861, the total 
cultivated area excluding land recently tlirown out of cultivation 
was 304,*^70 acres. Tlic area und(*r cultivation has gone on steadily 
increasing year hy year and was returned in 1888 as G 12,659 
acres, in 1893 as r87,:H7 acres, and in 1915 as 1,295,109 nei(\s, 
or much more than four times the area of regular settlement. 
During tho last fifteen years cultivation ]ias increased at tlio 
average rate of more than 33,000 acres per annum. The n^asori 
for the great increa e between first and second settlements Avas 
tho increased security brought by settled conditions, the modera- 
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CHAP ii-A. tion of the (10111*111(1, ahovc all the sinkini? of wells and excavation 
of inundation canals. These factors have all continued in opera¬ 
tion, and, in addition, the Lower Jheluin Canal has been con- 
stnict(‘d, and tlie possibilities of gram cultivation in the I'hal 
liav(i be(ni discoveird. It is on the unirrigated lands that dcvolop- 
cuitivatioir^^*^ mi'iit is now proceeding most rapidly, and \i is worth noting 
that tl)e l.lOt S(piare miles recorded as unculturable include an 
area of al)out 470 square inihvs which would bo oultiirablo, if it 
were not reserved forest. 


Agriculture 

and 

I rigation. 
Total area and 


Detaiifl of increase in cultivation on each of the main classes of 

iuitw^on. land has bc(m as folloivs :— 


. in acies a1 

Chdhi and | 
Chdhi-nahn 

Nahri and 
nih:{'jhaldn 

Saildh 

1 

Bdrani. 

\ 

\ 

Total. 

Regular Scttleineut 

131.545 

2 192 

45,025 

125,508 

304,870 

1893-1804 

230.524 

ST.O")! 

09,838 

293,201 

(•87,217 

1914-15 

137,303 1 

785,805 

01,701 

3.0,540 

j 1.295,4'U) 


Out of the nahri area 67'i,7S9 acres are on the perennial 
canal, 110,539 are on Iho inundation canals and kharlf distribu¬ 
taries, and 1,177 on perennial streams in the hills 1 he decrease 
in saildh is due to the transfer to GujrAt District of riverain 
villages both on ^hc Chenah and on the Jhelum. The great 
decr(\ase in clidhi is due to the Mipersession of wells by canals, 
especially in tlie Clicnab and Ara circles, already noticed in 
Chapter I —A. 

Seedlw^' Ill tliee irly days of the Lower dliclum Colony, Mr. Hailey 
started a Farm at Sargodlia for tlie disstnnination of pure seed 
among tin? colonists ; Init little was accomplished until, in 1913, 
the farm was placed unthw the control of the Direcior of Agri¬ 
culture, and manng('d by an Agricultural Assistant, with a 
muqaddam, a helddr, and one pair of hulloclvs to carry out field 
ojierations. Half a s(iuare of very poor land is cultivated by the 
staff, in order to demonstrate the extent to which natural disadvan¬ 
tages can be oven^omo by improved methods : the remaining five 
squares are made ovc r to tenants, who put in practice the teaching 
of the D ‘partment. The most important results obtained so far 
are as folloivs : — 


{(i) Distribution of improved implements :—During the past 
2\ years, peasants have been induced to purchase 50 Raja and 
Go Meston ploughs, 10 spring toothed harrows, 12 fodder-cutters, 
and 1 Raja reaper, and there is good reason to believe that all 
these implements will rapidly increase in popularity, 
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{h) Selection of suitable types of seed .—So far as present 
experience goes, the most important results can bo obtained by 
encouraging the use of wheat, type No. 11 {Ldl Kasd7n€ali) Sbud 
cotton, type No. 4 E. American. Of the former 3,500 maiinds 
were sold to peasanis for the 1916 croj), and it fetches at least 2 
annas per inaund more than the * ghoni ’ variety. The selected 
American cotton in 1915 sold at Rs. iO-11-3 per maimd, the 
current rate for common Desi cotton on the same date being 
Rs. 7-8-0. Australian bdjra also has jusi been introduced, and 
is likely to l)ecome very popular. 

An agricultural association was formed in Deccunber 1915, 
under the Presidentship of the Deputy Goinmissionor. llitlicrto 
the objects aimed at have been the lending out on approval of 
im])rovcd implements and tlie organization of ])u))lic o])ij:ion 
with a view to minimising I he oKtortions of petty officials. 
Already good results have l)e(m obtained, and with proper encour¬ 
agement th(^ assotnafion should ])rovo omineiitly useful. 

In the District Board garden at Sargodha and the ‘‘ Com¬ 
pany garden’’at Sliahpur, experiments ar(^ being made with 
oranges from GnjranwAla. At Sakesar the Depuly Cojnmissioner 
looks after a few olive trees planted by Mr. itchell of Kashnnr, 
but so far not much success has been attained. Potatoes are 
being tried at Kathwai and Uchhali, and ought to do Avell in 
the Halt Range, but the AAvdns are slow to take up a new crop. 
The Economic Botanist has endeavoured to interest the OAvners 
of large palm-i»roves in the south of Kliushab Tahsil in Basra 
date-palms, and they are hc'ginuirg* to respond, hut have so far 
not planted any. An aiteinpt might also be made to start lu¬ 
cerne on rappar lands near the riA'er, whicli are incapal)lc of 
producing ordinary crops. There arc stiveral small gardens kept 
up by the District Board in various jdaces, hul l)etAveeii them they 
produce very litth' eatable fruit or vegetables : the garden at 
Sodbi Jaiw^li is the best. 

Table 20 sboAvs the extent to Avliich use is made of the Land 
Improvements and Agriculturisi <5 Loans Acts. Considering the 
largo number of avoIIs in the district, ]iot mucli is borrowed for 
their construction, and, as Co-operati\e Cr(*dit Socic'ties multiply, 
probably less use Avill be made of the Act tlian over. Occasion¬ 
ally an Awan borrows money for the construction of an embank¬ 
ment, but generally this kind of work is done by tlie system of 
labour co-operation known as Wangdr. In times of fodder- 
famine, large sums aie distributed to cattle OAvners and when 
drought has greatly reduced the stocks of grain money is advanc- 
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edfor the purchase of S(‘ed. Thus Rs. 61,525 were advanced 
in 19]j-12 Asa ruh repayments are punctually made, and 
the benefits of both Acts arc clear. 


An entinly new influence, wbieli promisees to enlarge the 
minds and improve the ])ros])eeJs of an adult population far 
beyond GoverniiKmt’s sphere of influence, has come into being 
in the last seven y(uii*s in the sluqie of Tairal Ranks, or Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Soeieti(\s. 'Fhe lirst Societies of the district were 
registorod in 1909, and in two years ilio advantages of the 
eo-o])erative idea w(Te clearly roeognized in the most ])rogcssive 
Tahsils—Sargodha and Bhera ; c\enas late as 1914 there were 
only li Societies in Shahjiur and none in KliusliAb. The figures 
printed in t lie margin aa ill show Avhat substantial ])rogrcss had 

b(xm made by 
31sl duly 1915. 
It has only been 
found necessary 
to wind uj) 4 
hanks so far, so 
it is clear tliat 
due caution lias 
been obsciwed in 
— ~ - expanding tlie 
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Scope of tlio movement In addition to the Ullage Societies 
(technie-aily kiunvii as Class T, ITnlimiled) th('r(‘ is a Central 
Bank at Sargodl a and a Cenlial Union Bank at Cliak 33 
S. B. known a*’ tlie Ih'ndi Cbiiiian Union Bank The 
Former Avas opened oil 2.st April 19JO, with 182 shareholders, 
and a AAorking capital of B.s. 11,S3S; it has now 19(5 members, 
and a Avorking ea]>ital of Bs. 1,45,190 ; in 1915 it made a net pro¬ 
fit of Us. 5,1 >5, and paid a diA'ideiid of 8 per cent. The Bind! 
Cbiman Union Bank opened on 11th August 1911, Avith 7 share¬ 
holders, and a Avorkij-g ca])ital of Us. 14,579 : in 1915 the capital 
had increased to lU. 20,534, and the profit amounted to lis, 
788. There is also ono non-agricultural society (Class II) at 
Bhora Avhich has 39 wx^aver shareholders. This A^as registered in 
February 1911 Avith a capital of Ks 4(57. In 1915, the capital 
amounted to 11s. 4 3(51; the gross profits to date Avero Rs. 1,590, 
out of which lls. 019 went lo the expenses of management leaving 
11s. 971 net profit, wliich has been added to the working capital. 
The dividend on shares has averaged no Jess than 56 per cent, per 
annum, and tlie enterprise seems to be doing remarkably uell. 
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A similar socioly was sInrWl in Khush^^l) in 1911, with 86 
sliare-lioldors and Ks. 2,231 capital, hut after about a year and 
a half, the society, owin^ lo doticient cohesion aud ontor'nd.sf*, 
ceased workiim and lh(' ca])itnl wliitdi had reached Its. ^,851 was 
refunded. All Soci(.‘ties sui)i‘rvis<’‘.d Ijy the i^egistrar of 
Co-o})eraiive Cr(‘dit Socicii(\s avIioso ho.id-quarf('rs are at Laliore, 
and who enjoys the service's of an Assistant for the ^'/estern 
Rang{‘ of tile ])rovincc. There is an Inspector at Sargodha, 
with stij)endiary and 2 honorary Siib-Inspectors working 
under him. Tlie duties of the oflicial staff arc advisory and 
ix'gulative ; manng(mu‘n( is so far as ])ossi]jIe left to the meml)ers 
It is for this reason that the movement is prol)ah]y even more 
important as an educative factor than as an economic revolu¬ 
tion. 

Tlie exact amount of unsecured del)t due from agriculturists 
to money-lenders is not ascertain ihle ])ut it undoul)tedly amounts 
to a formidable total. In tlie great majority of cases however 
indebtedness is entirdy due to extravagance or tliriftlessness. 
Weddings are of course the occasion of much unnecessary outlay ; 
litigation not infrequently iiivoh’cs borrowing, and some of the 
hotter class families are Jipt lo set tlicmselves too liigh a standard 
of hos])itality. There is a regiettable tradition that it is unseem¬ 
ly for a nian of any status to accept ]>aymcnt for tlie supplies 
consumed by ofBcials on tour, and this has impoverished several 
vvwthy families, in much frecjueiited villages. 

When an agriculturist resorts to the money-lender, he is in 
most cases entiridy unable to arrange reasonable terms. In¬ 
terest at 2 ])er cent, per month is quite commonly agreed to, and 
1 per cent, per month is considered very moderate. Up to the 
time of the passing of the Alienation of Land Act, the interest 
was always allowed to accumulate unlil the creditor could insist 
on the d(d)tor pfirting with some of his land. The advantage of 
co-operative hanks consists partly in the reduction of the rate of 
interest charged to borrowers lo something between and 12j 
per cent per annum, and partly in the steps taken to insist on 
punctual repayment. The rate of interest chfirged by Central 
Banks is generally 8 per cent. Tliore can he no doubt that a 
little determination on the part of the creditors would wipe out 
most of the unsecured debt in a very short space of time. 

After the transaction has been (jompleted, the creditor is 
generally in an even stronger position than before : Mr. WilsoiTs 
description of the various devices for getting more than the 
pound of flesh is worth repeating. 
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The bettor clnss of TTiiidii and Sihh bankers and Bhopkeepevs keep three 
account books fn tho day-book parrhvn or handi), in which 

all transactions aro ro(*ord(‘d d.iy by day as they occur; (2) the on,sli-book 
(roHr) in wliich only cash transactions are entered as they occur; and (3) the 
ledger or simply in which each clicnt^s account {lekhn,] is 

written up from the day hook at the sho])-kcep('r^s leisure. Idio gn'at majori¬ 
ty of shop ke^'pers, ho\vev('r, keep u]) only the ledger, making entries in it 
from memory or from rough notes whicli are destroyed, so that there is no 
means of checking the entries. Tin' I(‘dg(‘r \^vaH) is kept in the form of loose 
leaves fastcin'd together lengthwise in sin h a way th it a leaf ean easily be 
extracted without detection. Each ))age ijinitna) has its number (aiigu), and 
it is usual, on opening a new^ ledger, to get a llrahman to im])rint on the 
seventh page a e^doured picture of (lanesli and his rat, adding tln> invocation 
^ Om GavcnJinga nama ’ \\\\\\ the date and a blt'si'hg. The account 

of each client shows on tin' left side the d(‘bits or out-goings, ami on the 
right side the credits (a/;Generally once a year the balance [hakf\ is 
struck, interest eliarocd, and tlic net balance carried forward to a new 

account. As tlu' ])<'asant who has his dealings with the sho])-keeper [Jcirdr) 
is often utterly ignorant of accounts and very careless, he is often taken 
advantage of by tlu' slmn-keeper, wlio will, as occasion otfeis,— 

(1) dole out old grain (d* sorl^ for food parp so-; in the cold season and 
take repaynn nt at harvest tine, a few months later, in wheat or 
its moiK'j (Npiivalent, pins from 25 to 50 per cent, interest ; 

(2) exact full repayment on the threshing-floor, leaving the customer 
insuffieicnt grain wherefrom to pay Ills land r. venue, and feed 
himself till next harvest; 

(3) a month or so later ])ay his debtor^s land revenue and taking ad¬ 
vantage of his necessity, charge him at least the highest avciage 
rate lor money lent; 

(4) take uno-anna per rupee as discount [knit or gadd cliliora) when 

making a Joan, but charge interest on the (liscour»t; 

(5) cut six months^ interest out of a loan, and record the gross sum 
as a loan free of interest, for six months ; 

(6) cause the debtor to go beforo the Sub-Registrar and state that he 

has received the whole loan in easily whereas in fact the amount 
was chiefly made up of simple and compound interest; 

t?) misrepresent debits in the ledge’ by entering inferior grains as if 
wheat; 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no or short in- 
terest on credit in cash, and cause the customer to believe, wlien 
he is making a payment to account, that a concession of grace 
has bten made when a small remission is credited to him out of 
the interest duo (ahhot ox mor ; 

(9) generally keep accounts in a loose nninlelligihle way which makes 
the separation of interest from principal impossible ; 

(10) keep only a ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-book in loose 
sheets or book form, and write up the former at any time. 
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(11) strike the balance in a casual way, naming as present one ov two ^- 

witnesses oitlier brother lenders or men of the class known as Agriwlture 
‘ four anna witnesses ; ’ Irrigation. 

(12) charge a full yearns interest on grain or money, lent a few months and 

or even weeks before the striking of balance/'’ orediton. 

In the Southern Thai, tho peasants regularly deposit their 
crops and wool with tho village shop-l:eo]3or, and obtain from him 
suffioient for tlioir daily no(‘.ds; the balance of nionoy due from 
one to the oilier is struck once or twici' in the year, and, what¬ 
ever the harvest lias been like, is always in favour of the shop¬ 
keeper. This is the rediictio ad ahsurdmn oi bucolic simplicity. 

It must howeyc'r Ixi admitted that there are some peasants who 
borrow money with tho didiberatc intention of avoiding repay¬ 
ment ; when it conics io executing a decree, the law is by no 
means always on the side of the creditor. 

Most of the MusalmAns of this district, if they are in a 
position to lend money at all, do so on mortgage : loans with 
interest in cash arc V(}ry uncommon. In iact the religious 
scruples of IsUm in the matter of usury still deter many from 
joining in the co-o])eratiye movement. Khojas and Pirachas 
however have no objection to ordinary money-lending. 

The objection to a fixed rate of interi'st docs not prevent the 
peasants from indulging in a wild speculation. In tho winter of Funds. 

1911 a great part of the riverain and Salt Range was infected 
with the ‘ Sh^di bhind ’ craze. This was professedly a scheme of 
insurance against marriage-expenses 1 Actually it Avas a swindle 
exactly similar to Mr, IMontague Tigg^s Anglo-Bongalee venture 
in “Martin Chuzzlevit.’^ So long as subscriptions were coming 
in, claims on marriage Avere handsomely met: the Directors 
(among whom were a few agriculturists of some standing! pocket¬ 
ed consideral)le fees, and innumerable agents took large commis¬ 
sions. The inevitable smash was not long delayed, and although 
the resulting criminal cases broke down, m^-st of the funds paid 
up some annas in the rupee, and it Avas generally stated that on the 
whole the bulk of the loss fell on persons of the Kirdr class. But 
the peasants became mon^ suspicious than ever of the co-operative 
movement, which Avas jusi beginning to make some headway. 

At last settlement Mf Wilson drew a very gloomy picture of Aiionatious of 
the process by which tho peasant'pro[)ri(itors were being ousted 
from their ancestral lands by a riithl«.ss crowd of sliylocks. He * 
calculated that in three years one i)er cent, of tho privately own¬ 
ed land passed by sale into tho hands of money-lenders, at a 
price which had risen from 10 to 20 rupees per acre. Table 
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21 shows tho later chapters of this tale. The wliolo may be sum¬ 
marized thus:— 


Avernpo of pales per jinnuin. 

Xuinhcro sales.' 

i 

' Acres sold. 

Trice per acre. 




Ks. 

1870 -187.0 ... - ... 

139 j 

2.508 

15 

1880 -1889 

393 

5.137 

15 

1890—1" 99 

1,084 

10,299 

28 

1900^ 1909 

1 273 

9 359 

51 

1910—1911 

l,r 79 

8,7‘‘9 

100 


In the year 1900-01 no loss than 22.628 acres were sold, of 
which 15,6jbl were in the Bhora rahsil ; and in the next year 
10.867 acres, of uliicli 7,68 5 wero in Bhora. Tlie Alienation of 
Land Act came into force during this last year, and the effect 
was immediate, l^or the Blu'ra riverain it was only just in time — 
a veiy lar^c are ^ hnd passed lieyond recall to mou wlio know 
nothin^ about aji^mculturo exee])i ils •|)roflts. Since 1901, al- 
tlioiig‘li iho ar(*.a iransfirred annually is still considerable, at 
lea* t the vendees arc practically ali men with some kiiowlodi'e of 
land, and some cloims to live on tlie soil. At present the bulk 
of the transfers arc takin<^* jdace in Klmshab Tahsil, and there 
lho land is of (‘omparativoly little value and most of the owners 
have more than they can luaiume. 

Mr. Wilson poinUal out that in the h;ajorily oi cases a 
morlgm^^e to i\ nioncy-h'ndcr was practijaUy equivalent to a 
sale. The history of luorle^agcs is this :— 


A\eiupe o; norigages pn anniun.’ 

j 

Xinnber » [ inorl- 
gugc 1 

Acn t JiHirigaged 

Vn.Hp. ge- 
jur n( 

3870-1879 

329 

7 820 

U 

9 

1880-188- „ 

1,200 

19,^49 

9 

1890—189. 

2. '77 

-0,393 

CO 

1900—1909 . . , 

1,105 1 

G.UJ!) 

34 

1910—1014 

_ 1 

1,045 j 

7,i‘82 , 

54 


Here the improvement is really startling ; [he peasants all 
assert that it was not till the Alhniatioii of Laud Act was passed I hat 
they realized the iniporlaiice of xetaining possession of their lands, 
or only parting with it for full value. The slight rise in the 
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last five years may bo partly allrilmtod to the fact llial s('itlo- 
ijient operations have broiii^lit a nuinbor of old inorl^a^os to 
lif^ht. it is to bo noticed that the maprily of the mort^aj^es arc 
now taking* place in KhushAl) Tahsil, but there oik* good Iiarvest 
renders possible exieusive redemptions. The progress of redemp¬ 
tions has 1)0011 as follows : — 


Average of ledeu ^tioiiw per 
auuuin. 

Number of rodonip 
tioiis. 

Aeus ledecinel 

Moitgag.' lii'Uiey 
per acre. 




lls 

1S70- 1879 

CO 

1,G52 


18.^0 -1889 

904 

5,724 

i 

I 

1890--1899 

1,217 

1 lf5,188 

1 

1 

1 13 

1900—1900 

1,400 

1 

10,971 1 

1 i 

1 

1909—1914 , ’ 

1,959 ' 

1 12.91.7 

23 


Hero again the iinprovenient is obvious; for even it we 
assume wliat is not tlio case) that- all the land sold was previously 
mortgaged, and so v>ught to lie deducted from the ar(‘a redeemed 
in order to show eifective redemptions, we liiid that in the 
decade l‘S90—1809 over 30.()(H) acres wevi‘ annually sold and 
mortgaged, as against. 13,000 redeeiiK'd ; wliile in the succeeding 
decade only 10,000 were annually sold and mortgaged as against 
11,000 redeemed ; and in the past five years ld),u()() have been 
sold and mortgaged as against 13,000 redeemed. And it must 
be remembered tliat much of the land now being sold and 
mortgaged is waste land, which the owners are unable to cultivate. 
Thus it was found in Kliush^b Talisft that though between settle¬ 
ments the non-agriculturists had gained an area of 3,822 acres 
net from the agriculturist^ tln^ latter had actually recovered 
possession of 1,875 net acres cultivated. The introduction of 
Oo'operathm Credit an ' the Redemption of rLand Act liave both 
given a new impetus towards emancipation of the peasants, and 
the present condition of affairs may be regarded as decidedly 
satisfactory. 
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The total offoct of transfers upon the amount of land held 
under mortgai^t' with possession now as compared with previous 
settlemenls is tliis : - 
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Us. 



At regular Sedleineut, 

3,107 

38,0C8 

21,243 

24,243 

6 

7 

1850—1&5S. 





i 

I 


Ill 1893 ... 

14.027 

1 58,042 

80,700 

74,362 

13 

12 

In 1014-15 . 

17,002 

j 120,480 

1 75,113 

45,488 

2 

6 


T]jo ar(‘a liold ))y non-agriculturists in 1914-15 ivas 81,69 ^ 
acres, of wliicli wtnu cultivated and paid revenue amount" 

ing to Us. 80, too, or 4 per cent, of the revenue of the district- 
in 1898 non-agriculturists held 58,500 cultivated acres, paying 
Us 52,058 as revenue, or 9 per cent, of the total assessment. 
It must reineuibercd that some of the area now mortgaged 
will automatically revert to ihe possession of the owners by mere 
]a])se of time, v ithont any j)iyineiit of money. Nearly 4,500 
acres cultivat(‘(l are mortgaged in this way in the Bhera and 
Shall pur riverain, ft is in ilje riverain that mortgage is still 
most geinu'al. Tn the Uhera rl helum Circles it covers 18 per cent, 
of th ' cultivated area, in the Sliahpur-Theluiu 12 per cent, and 
ill the Khusliab-Jhelum 15 per cent. 

The figures iii the fort‘going [laragraph indicate that the 
val ue of land lias iiviarly douliled since the passing of the Aliena¬ 
tion Act, and lias trebled since settlement. Mortgage values are 
little nioi‘e thnn half sale values, liut in the latter case pre-emption 
is a factor tliat tends to obscure tin? truth. Ueeent sales of land 
on the Jhelum Canal indicate a value of about Us. 4,5’' 0 per 
square, or over Us. 150 j)er acre. Well lands in the riverain range 
between Us. 12 / and Us ::50 tliough specially good lands would of 
course command a much higher price. Inundation canal land would 
fetch from Us. 80 to Us. 150 according to quality, and saildh about 
Us. 150. Of the odrdni soils very liigh prices arc paid for the best 
fields on the liill tori*enis, and it would be difficalt to buy a good 
average ' hail ’ field for less than Us. 400 an acre. On the other 
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hand it would probably be possible to buy land in the Thai for 
Es. 50 or less, and tor iiiterin( 3 diate grades of land any prieo b(‘tweoii 
these extremes might be ask(id for. On tlie most modest computa' 
tion, the sBlling value of the proprietary and eolonisi righls in 
the district is now 18 croros of rnpe(‘s; Mr. Wilson estimated 
it at 3 crores. 


The professional money 1o]ider is noAv as good as !)arred from 
the permanent aeqiiisition of ] md. evco])t from liis own kind. 
Not that he really has much to eom])lain of, as li(‘ luaJe the 
very most of his opportunilies np to the very day tliat ended his 
golden age, and still liolds land in value out of all proportion to 
wliat lie actually paid for it. The persons wlio have to soim' 
extent occupied the market tlius vaeatod are the Tiwana Alaliks 
and other wealthy laud-owners, and the men wlio have saved ii]) 
some capital out of their military pay. But probably the hulk 
of the transfers now taking ])lac(3 are l)etAve(m oidinary peasant- 
farmers, and tlie general effect is to transfer land from the 
inefficient or tlie unfortunate to tliose wlio are more likely to 
make the hes^^ use of it Not without reason is the nain(‘ of Mr. 
S. S. Thorhurn held in grateful remembrance. 

The agricultural stock of the district has been carefully enum¬ 
erated at various times (see table No. 22). and tlio following stat(^' 
ment gives the results of the more im])ortant enumerations :— 
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1869 

lf)4,163 

172.883 

3,485 

9 495 

14,908 

1 

33,535 

1890 

3*^0,794 

308,883 

6,036 

19,317 

16,319 

53,516 

1900 

469,784 

440,679 

10,086 

23 854 

j 1 Vj5S 

68,4:8 

1910 

628,441 

479,68b 

27,082 

1 

39,794 

1' ,360 

85,426 

1914 .. 1 

694,901 

160,856 

31,516 1 

1 

44,V6J 

18, Ml 

102,055 

The details of the liorned cattle in tiie 1914 
follows: - 

census 

were as 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock 


204,110 

170,116 

2U,613 

120,511 

170,662 
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CHAP. ii-A. It IS to be noticed that horned cattle are more than four 
Agri^ture times as nunien-us as tlicy Avere tit re^iihu* settlement, and nearly 
and tAvice as ]nim<Teas as they Avorc at second sotthniient. Bullocks 

and cows ha w. each increased in number by about 50 percent. 

Cattle. sine(‘ second setiloaieni, wliile biiiralocs and youu" stock haye 
jiior(‘ Mum doubled. 81i“ej) and ij^oats incawased l)y i 50 p(u* cent. 
betAveen ISO!) and 1900, but since Mien liaAu^ not made much 
proi'ress. Horses and jionles an^ nearly 10 times as numtTOus as 
they AA^eie in ISOD, and more than 8 times as numerous as Mioy 
Avere ] ■'years ago. Mules and donkeys double their numbers 
eA^ery tAventy rears. Camels are not making very niueh piogrcs«, 
tliongli, when it is considered to A\hat exttml tlnur favonriti^ 
Jiaunts have come under the jilongh, it is jicrliajis siiiirising Mial 
they have not lost gTOiind. 

At last settlement Air. AYilson enlculattal that the live-slock 
of the district Awre Avortli 85 lakhs ot rupees. 

A similar calculation now giA^cs tlu; folloAving result : - 


'l otal \alu<’ 



Uh 

1 Ks 

llnlls and 

' 40 

1 81,(U,400 

CoWH 

1 40 

, 71 > 64 .r.OO 

Male buffaloes 

40 

j 8,20,520 

Cow liuff.'iloctJ 

80 

1 90,40,880 

Young block 

35 

25,50,780 

Sheep ... 

' B 

10,45,400 

Goats 

5 

0,5^ ,820 

Horses and poniis ... 

100 

31,51,000 

Mnles and donkeys .. 

15 ' 

1 0,72.930 

CamcK ... 

JOO 1 

18,14,100 

3,62,93,090 


01' coiirHo ill years of scarcity like the presoot, jiriccs drop 
uolow these averages, and auiiuals change hands fur litlle iiioi4 
than the \aluo of their hides and iioiies. But in a good year it 
would he iia])ossihle to replace the existing live-stock for less 
than 3 crores of rupees. 1 he, . follow iug accounts of special 
species have been kindly compiled by Mr.^Modow's, Civil Veteri¬ 
nary Department:— 
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There are numerous and mixed types on account of many 
strains having been brought iu by colonists and traders. 

The original breeds appear to have been the BAr and the 
Thai breeds. The former are medium-sized cattle rarely higher 
than 48 inches at the shoulder with narrow chests and thick 
skin and over-developed dewlaps and sheaths usually grey or 
light red in colour. Some of the cow& are said to give up to 
8 seers of milk, cows sometiuies fetch up to Rs. 100, bullocks 
rarely more than Rs. 80. The Thai breed are of much smaller 
size, but otherwise they resemble the B^r br(?ed though they are 
of more compact and even build. The cows give up to about 
3 seers of milk, cows fetch up to Rs 40, bullocks up to Rs. 25. 
This breed is still numerous though the B^r breed has become 
scarce. In the Siin ildqua the cattle are almost all of Dhanni 
type, strong, fast, and hardy and usually of piebald colour. The 
COAVS arc poor milkers. The bullocks sometimes sell up to 
Rs. 170, cows rarely more than Rs. 50. 

The (‘fPect of the District Board bulls is now becoming 
very noticeable. The bulls supplied are usually of the Hissari 
breed, but in the Khushab Talisi'l which is too j>oor to support 
nissaris and in localities where colonists from the northern 
districts shew a preference for their own breed, Dhannis are 
supplied. Hissari cross bullocks fetch up to Rs. ISO and Dhanni 
crosses up to Rs. 150. 

There is no very important cattle fair anywhere in this 
neighbourhood, although a good deal of buying and selling is dono 
at the Sargodha and Shahpur horse-fairs. Considerable numbers 
of young stock are sold, especially in a dry year, to itinerant 
cattle-dealers, who take them to Rawalpindi or Peshau ar. 

Ihere has been an extraordinary increase in the number of 
cow buffaloes, i)artly owing to the increase in cultivation and 
partly, no doubt, to the increased prosperity of the people. They 
are found chiefly in the Cis-Jhelum part of the district and are 
often stall-fed hut in the hot weather arc driven down to the river 
helm where they find a nutritious food in the kah grass (saocha- 
rum spontancuBi). 

There does not appear to be any well-defined breed ; strains 
from many localities hexve been mixed together by the colonists. 
Generally the buffaloes are of moderate size and fairly well 
shaped. 

Females sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 230 hut males 
seldom sell for more than Rs. 80. 
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The cattle-ownors of the district derive a large income 
annually from tlic sale of gJii^ the jirice of wliich had risen from 
Rs. 8 per inaund before annexation and Rs. 13 per inauiid at 
regular settlement to an average of 11s. 23 per maund at second 
settlement, and is now over Rs. 40 The amount of milk given 
by the half-starved cows of the district is often over-estimated. 
AVhile good cows giving 8 seers of milk a day or more can some¬ 
times be procured, the average cow of the district probably does 
not give more tlian li seers of milk per day for six or nine 
months of the year. Similarly a veiy good buffalo-cow will give 
as much as 13 seers of milk a day, but the aAcrage ])uffalo-cow 
of the district probably does not give more than 3 seers a 
day for 11 months. One seer of cow’s milk gives an ounce 
of butter and one seer of buffalo’s milk two ounces, and a 
tliird of the weight of butter goes in the process of making it 
into ghi ; so that a cow on tlie average givivs about 6 seers of 
ghi in nine mouths, and a buffalo-coAV about 30 seers of ghi in 
11 months. A large quantify of yhi is annually exported to 
Peshawar, liaAvalinndi, Amritsar, Dora Ismail Khan and Karachi 

Cow hides sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 35 per maund, 
and buffalo hides for Rs. 25 

Large numbos of cattle arc aiinnally carried off by disi^ase, 
and the people are A^ery careless in protecting them from con¬ 
tagion. Outbreaks of rinderpest and foot-and mouth disease are 
of almost annual recurrence, and the sick and healthy animals 
may often b(3 seen standing together, or shut up in the same 
coAV-house. Iho following account of the common diseases wii li 
tlieir native names and remedies is taken from a Civil Veterinary 
Report on the cattle of tlie Shahpur Ilistrict furnished by Vete¬ 
rinary Surgeon J. A. Nunn in 1884 : — 

lUnderpci^t — thaddian, ehechak, pir -t. dta^ piri^du^ dhakka w<iJi and 
fu^ki .— Treahnevt : ]st, sulphur, salt and ginger in equal parts are given as 
a drench ; 2nd, nitre, camphor and pounded dhotura seeds, mixed with gur 
and water; J^rd, in first stages, milk .and ght is given as a drench, after¬ 
wards kikar leaves are mixed with butter into a paste and given as an 
electuary; ^Ith, katha {acacta cafechu, the native is mixed with 

country wine as a drench. 

Foot-and-mouth disease [mu,nh khnr ).— Treat'nentj ^'C : salt and powder^ 
ed aiwain [liqusdciun ajowav) seeds are given as a bolus when ulcers are only 
seen in the mouth. When the feet are attacked, sandhur (red oxide of lead) 
is made into a paste u ith lamp-black and applied locally. Another prescrip¬ 
tion is salt, sweet oil and ghi given internally. 

Anthrax igarln, salt) affects cattle. The symptoms described coincide 
with those of black quarter, viz.y that it chiefly attacks animals after* rain, 
when there is a great spring of fresh grass or when they are pastured on 
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marHliy ground. Swellings appear on the various parts of the body, and the CHAP. II A 
animal quickly dies, It is described as being incurable, but sometimes *:— 

treatment is tried, by giving large quantities of ghi and milk, and firing 
the swelling. Irrigation. 

Glo%ii anthrax Of malignant throat {ga^ghotu). —Both diseases are des- DiBoia^Bcf 
cribed by this name, but more generally it is gloss anthrax that is meant, cattle. 

It Is considered very fatal, and the only treatment adopted is the application 
of the actual cautery to the trachea, and round the throat under the jaw. 

Splenic apoplexy {hit and hukd) —The only treatment adopted is bleed¬ 
ing from the inside of tiie nostrils and making an incision on the bridge of 
the nose. 

Rhenmahim [dabjk, tik ).— Jlheumatism in horned cattle is met by the 
following treatment. Asaf(etida, {h'tng\ and gnggal or miense {dalonnaia 
wacrocephala) mixed in fl^.ur is given and the back rublied with dry ajwuin 
(liqndicum ajoii'an). The patient ib k(‘p( in a Avarm room, and bleeding had 
recourse to From the cars ancl tail. 

Coltc [dat'd tihlkau,. 01 ‘Sul ).— Treatment: Country spirit, tobacco, ghi^ 
gur, salt and ajwoin, mixed with vinegar and water in which leather has 
been soaked. Uhi and milk given in large quantities is said to he a certain 
cure 

Ifoose or husk [d/tdns) —Guggat (dolowfeia viacrocephala', asa/relida 
and onions made into a bolus with barley flour is given, about a chhatak^ and 
the smoke of a burning black rag is blown up the nostrih. 

thioni 1 ndiyestum (jcigir ),—All grain is stopped, and ground ginger, 
salt, mold (ewbUco officinalis), ojuaxn is given in water. 

Li, mpanitis [pniJia lag qeo).—Gnr and Idjra jenicil'ana spicata) flour 
are given as a drench, and the animal is bled underneath the tongue. 

f tearj-pueiimania coniagiusa .— Phepii or khidah ,— mehdi {law^onia 
incrmis j katira [cochlospt'i mnm gossgpium) (ov saHx habi/hnia), ajicain^ gvr 
and water are given internally. 

r^olapsns niei t (o'hdns or havans) organ is anointed with oil and 

' a rope truss applied 

Red waCtf {/urmiio alb u mi nun a ).— Loya oi haila, katira [cochlospermum 
gossi/ptnm) is soaked all night in an earthen vessel and the liquor given as a 
drench with barley tlour gruel. 

Tetanus [trisnirs) [miil'h bandh —A line is drawn all lound the body 
commtmcing at the nose, with a hot iron, and the following drench given. 

Mujtlh (madder, ruhia cordifolia or R. tine, or tun), hahh (turmeric, cuicnma 
longa) and gut mixed with water. 

Umbilical hernia fphor)^ —The hernical sac is fired and peva (cotton¬ 
seeds and mustard oil) given as a drench. 

Bilions fever Salt, ajwain vmA AvaLer coloured with mehdi 

[iawsouta inermu\ is given internally. 

Diuresis {dhahitta ).— Katna [C, gossgpimn) and water coloured with 
mehdi QXQ given internally. 

Mange [khurak),— Sulphur is given internally in the food and the body 
is washed with soft soap. 
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CHAP. n-A. Unlike every other kind of live-stock, the number of camels 
has scarcely risen since regular settlement, owing partly to the 
ttd development of cultivation, the fodder grown on cultivated lands 
Irrigation, being more suitable for feeding horned cattle than camels, but 
Csmeu. chiefly owi^ig to the development of roads and railways which 
have lessened the demand for camels as beasts of burden. 

There are two distinct breeds of baggage camels, the Bar 
breed—large and heavy animals averaging nearly seven feet in 
height, with wide chests and strong bone and slow paces, usually 
grey or fawn coloured—and the Tlial breed—smaller and lighter 
with straight shoulders and narrow quarters, usually brown or 
fawn coloured and often weakly and poorly developed from having 
to live mainly or entirely on Idna, The Bar breed bring up to 
Rs. 180 and the Thai breed up to Its. 150. The camels used for 
riding purposes are rarely bred locally but are usually bought 
from traders at early ages and used for riding from about four 
years of age, up to about G, when their paces become slower and 
shakier and they arc then used for ))aggage Avork. The female 
camels are little used as beasts of burden, but are allowed to 
roam about the jungle with their young; while the male camels 
are annually in the cold Aveather employed in the carrying trade 
sometimes at a great distance from their oAvners’ homes. A 
considerable number are employed in carrying salt from the 
mines at Warchha. I he profits of camel l)ree(ling and camel¬ 
hiring, however, are not what they used to be, except in Avar- 
time. A camel roaches maturity at about 8 years, is fit for 
work up to 15 years, and seldom lives over 20 years. 

The history of the young camel (toda) until fit for sale may 
briefly be described as follows The stallion or bull-camel is 
allowed to run with the herd of “ ddcMsy probably numbering 
26 to »j 0, from NoA^ember to January. The period of gestation 
is 12 months and ddchts therefore drop their foals in the folio 
ing November to February. The young camel drinks his 
mother’s milk alone for about six months and is known during 
this period as Liyaray During the next six ho gradually 
learns to graze but depends lo a certain extent on his mother’s 
milk for sustenance : during this time he is known as “ Kotelah.^^ 
The ddchi is now again put to the bull and the young camel is 
weaned and is known as MazzdV^ for another year. After 
this he becomes Trihdn (o years oldj, Chhatr (4 years old), Doak 
(6 years old), Chauga (6 years old), Chhigga (7 years old), Nesh 
(8 years old), Parmosh (9 years old). Then Jik sal ka nesh, do 
sal ka nesh, and so on. A male camel is also called lihak and 
a female puraph from two to four years old, A male camel 
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of about thirteen is called armosh, and after fifteen a male is chap. ii-a. 
called Khdmha and a female jharot The native camel-owner Agriculture 
will teach the Trihan^^ if well grown, to bear light burdens, ’ and 
which are increased as he becomes ^^chhatr'' and he carries a 
full-load of 5 maunds by tlie time he is DoakJc, if not before. A Camoif. 
well-grown Chauga ” or ‘‘ Ghhigga ” is considered to be well 
up to 7^- maunds. The poor or avaricious owner, over-anxious to 
get work from his stock as soon as possible, often works his 
animals too young or gives them loads to carry which they are 
not fit to bear, with disastrous results. Owing also to scanty 
grazing, due perhaps to shortage of rain, etc., the ddchzs and 
young are often half starved, and many a promising youngster 
suffers in consequence 

Young arc sold as Mazzat*' or even as an old Kotelah. ” 
to camel-traders and are reared by their new owners. The 
market price for good class "^Kotelah^' or Mazzat^' varies 
from Rs. 80 to Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 respectively. 

Gamers milk, from wliicli butter cannot be made, is drunk 
by the camebbreeder; cauKTsliair [milass) is used to make ropes 
and coarse sacks horl) ; and from caineTs liide worth about Rs. 2 
per hide) arc made the large jars {knpfci) in which ghi is carried, 
file camel, althougli he can eat most plants and find food for 
himself in almost any jungle, is particularly fond of the salsolas 
{khar or I ana) and of the loaves of the acacia {kikar or ph ulali). 
lie is a delicate animal and is subject to many diseases. Some 
of them are described as follows by Mr. Nunn :— 

Anthrax {chhalli) is described as being most contagious and 
destroying hundreds of camels annually. The symptoms arc 
red, i,e., dark coloured urine, and a most offensive or putrid 
smell from the animal before death, with rajiid decomposition 
afterwards. It is looked upon as being incurable, but sometimes 
chillies are gwen powdered and mixed w ith gur or the animal is 
tied up in a warm place, and almonds, fresh bloi d of a goat, 
honey, pipal (ficus religiosa), black jiepper, and asafeetida is 
given 

Jakarjana or rheumatism.— Ajwain (liqusticum ajow^an) 
mixed with the urine of another camel is given for three or four 
daj^’s when the animal is said to generally recover 

Hubbi or strangles — The swelling and abscess is said some¬ 
times to extend down the neck to the sternum, the part is fired 
and mako (solanum nigrum) and amaltas (cathartocarpu fistula), 
the Indian laburnum seeds, boiled in water is tied on the wound 
as poultice. 
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Kipali, catarrh or influenza.—The symptoms are droopin^ 
head, stops feeding and ruminating, and mucus flows from the 
nose ; a liard swelling is found inside both ears. The same drench 
is given as to the liorse, and the ears fired in a circles round the 
roots. 

Sheep have greatly increased in numbers, especially in tlie 
Thai, where they are displacing camc'ls and (‘von horned cattle, 
and it would be difficult to imagine a country betlor adapted for 
sheep raising than those wide dry plains, with plenty of ranging 
ground over them. 


The genuine Sliahjiur sheep stands about 30 inches high and 
26 to 27 in girth, but as compared udtb English sheep, Leicester 
or Southdowns, is a leggy animal. The cliief distinguishing 
points are a curved {i e., iioman) nose, stuall muzzle, broad forc^ 
head, very long drooping ears, sometimes 13 or 11 inelies in 
length, eyes set back inside of face, tail short and small. Tlie 
Avool fine and of a fairly long st iple, the ears, face and legs gen- 
erally black, and often the wool is i)artly colored Males are sold 
for Ils. 6 or less: females for Jls. 7 or less. Diimhas or fat-tailed 
sheep of medium size are found in the Salt Ilaiige ; in some of 
them the size of the tail amounts to a deformity. Mr. Nunn 
saw one the tail of uhich measured over two foot across at the 
broadest part, and Avas so lieavy that Avhen lying down, the 
animal could not rise Avitliout assistance, and was lold that from 
the tail of a similar sheep that liad been killed, over 80 pounds 
of fat liad been taken. The dmtiha if crossed with the Thai sheep 
loses all ii'S characteri.stics in about the third generation. The 
male lambs are castrated at G montiis old, and are sold as year¬ 
ling wethers to dealers who come from all parts of country to 
buy them Many are taken to liaAvalpindi and other canton¬ 
ments for commissariat purposes. Sheep are shorn twice a year 
at the beginning and end of the hot Aveather and give about 
three-eighths of a seer of \Amol each time in tl}o Ibir, and double 
that quantity in the Thai. The white wool of the Thai is famous 
for its fine quality and sells ancloaned at about 11s. 20 i)er 
mauiid, and cleaned at Rs. 30 Ordinarily 2 rain's fleeces [pothi), 
or 3 ewe’s fleeces are sold for a rupee. The head-quarters of the 
trade in Thai wool is Nurpur whence a large quantity is annual¬ 
ly exported towards MultOi tiiid Karri chi, and whore a good 
quality of blanket doi) is made. The avooI of the BAr is largely 
consumed at Lhera Avhere it is made into felt {namda), A 
good sheep fetches Pts. 8, and a good ram Rs. 17. Sheep often 
die in largo numbers of epidemic disease, and are subject to that 
form of splenic apoplexy or anthrax {pharikki) which is common. 
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ly known as bra^y in Scotland. A sheep’s skin fetches any- chap.ii-a. 
tiling np to 1 rupee. - — 

Goafs Salt Ranje breed are very large goats with long 

hair and long spiral liorns, very like small M^irkhor in appear- irrig^on 
ance. These give up to aliout 4 st^ers ot‘ milk, bVmiales s(‘ll at Ooats. 
about Es. 7, males at about lls. 5, but occasionally much higher 
prices are obtained. 

The Thai breed are small goats with small horns generally 
black or pu'bald. Pemales fetch up to Rs. G, males up to Rs. 5. 

'lh(‘ Burberry Goats are large and leggy, generally red or 
shewbald in colour, with short hair and small cars and horns. 

They are great milkers, sometimes giving up lo 5 or 6 seers of 
milk. The females sometimes sell for as much as Rs. 40. They 
are numerous in the canal area, and were brought there origin¬ 
ally from Sialkot. 

Tliere is a breed of Burberry type in the Siin Ildqua fpro^ 
bably descended from imported Burberrys) which gives up to 
about 4^ seers of milk. The females fetch up to Rs. 1 males 
up to Rs, 6. 

Goat skins fetch anything up to Rs. 1-8-0 a piece. 

Goats are shorn once a year at the end of the cold season, 
and give 3-8ths of a seer of hair which srlks at 2 or 3 seers 

per lupec giving J or 3 annas per goat per annum. It is made 
into ropes and coarse cloth used for nose bags for liorsea and for 
camel saddles. 

The Civil Veterinary Department in Sliahpiir is included in Veterinary 
thelSorth Punjab Circle, the head-quarters of Avhich are at 
Rawalpindi. 

It consists of one Veterinary Inspector with bead-quarters at 
Shahpur, who divides his time betweeu this district and Mian- 
Avali and five Veterinary Assistants, one being an itinerating man 
who Avorks in the wliolc district, and one man in charge of each 
of the Veterinary hospitals at Sliahpur, Bhera, Srihiwal and 
Khushab. 

•Mr. Wilson distiiiguiehed the following breeds :— 

I. Bhali, a ry largo goat, standing IJO inches high, with long hair and long narrow ears, 
one meaHured being 13 inches. 

II. Uajtrian, which are inucli the same except that the cais are broader and the teats are 
very small; this son of g:at is the best milker. 

III. Jiojt, R small gout \^itli very small ears. 

IV Bar tally which is lery rare. This is not an indigenous breed, but from time to time has 
been brought up from Sindh by boalmcu on their return from voyages to Sukkur and down the 
Indus; it is a very small sptcios, not more than 18 to 20 inches high, with small ears and horns, 
very slightdimbod, aud black and tan in color. 

V Munja or tulna, a small black au,d tan colored goat with short ears and horns. Goats of 
this breed have a most extraordinary cutaneous appendage from each side of the neck, growing 
nt of the jugular channel, about the size of one’s finger, ard from 5 to 6 inches long. 
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CHAP. ii-A. The work of this department consists of the management 
Agriculture supervision of Veterinary hospitals, arrangement for the 
* and checking and prevention of contagious disease (inoculation), 
Irrigation g^peryision of Cattle-breeding bulls are provided by the District 
Veterinary Board, and the Civil Veterinary Department give practical 
j^miniBira- and assistance in castrating surplus and inferior males),— 

assistance in the general mauagemojit of cattle fairs, the 
general supervision of Government animals except horse and 
donkey stallions which are at present under the Army 
licmouiit Department),, the collection and tabulation of statistics 
regarding contagious disease and mortality, and any work ( f a 
professional nature which they ,nay be called on to do by their 
cwn department or the district authorities. 

Horsoi and Thc district has always been one of the best in the Punjab 

ponios. breeding of horses and ponies ; thc local breed kno vii as 

Anmol or ‘ priceless’ is one of which any district might be proud, 
hven at last settlement there were over 600 branded mares, 
served by about a dozen Government stalliors, and producing 
about 125 colts and fillies annually. The wealthier Tiwana 
Maliks, the Niins, and the Mekans all maintained good studs, 
and most of the well-to-do owners had one or two good mares. 
In the parts of the distiict where these mares were to bo found 
at settlement, the position is xuuch as it was ; the District Board 
maintains eleven stallions and eight donkey stallions, and 671 
branded mares produced 189 colts and fillies to them. But 
these figures are entirely overshadowed by the results of the 
horse breeding scheme which is one of the principal features of 
the Lower Jhelum Colony. The general outlines of the scheme 
and the results up to date are as follows 

The majority of the colonists, both Civil and Military, are 
obliged by thc conditions of their grants to keep up a mare for 
every unit of grant (2 squares in the case of peasant grantees, and 
1| squares in the case of yeomen and stud farjii grantees) : the 
marc must be regularly covered by a Government stallion, and 
Government holds a lien on the progeny till 18 months of age. 
In the event of the mare dying, the owner must replace her 
within 3 mouths. The work of branding and registering coljny 
mares was made over by the Civil Veterinary to the Army Re¬ 
mount Department in September 1902, and 5 stallion stables 
were complete and occupied in May 1903 ; close co-operation 
between the Irrigation, Colonization and Eemount officers had 
the excellent result that Government was able to provide stallions 
as soon as the earliest colonists had procured their mares and 
settled on their lands. Sinqe then there has been parallel ex- 
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pansion of iniiLation, colonization and breoding*, and there are 
now 14 dallion stands so distributed that no horse-brooding 
colonist has to travel more than 5 or 6 miles to get his mare 
covered The sanctioned strength of stallions in t]ie (drcJe is 100, 

and the actual niiinlnn* standing in 
1915 is shown in th(^ margin. In the 
first year (1903-04) 1,488 mares wore 
covered and ^63 toi\h produced. In 
1913-14, 3,499 marcs were covered 
and 1,968 foals produced ; it is worth 
remarking that in that year (the latest for whicti the figures 
arc published) the percentage of foals to coverings (66*24 per 
cent.) was as good as that obtained by the King’s premium 
stallions in England. The extent to which the Indian Armj is 
benefited may be judged from the figures quoted ; it is con¬ 
sidered that 1 standard of at 
least 600 foals fit tor Depart¬ 
mental purchase in the year 
should bo worked u]) to, but 
the quality of the foals is said 
to be improving year by year. 
It has been now fully estab¬ 
lished that the horsc-broeding 
conditions are working most 
satisfactorily ; the only con- 
(ition which gave any real 
trouble was that wliich re¬ 
quired the colonist to replace 
a deceased marc witliin three 
months ; the inevitable difficulties were met partly by the He- 
mount Department consenting to relinquish its lion on fillies 
required for replacement purposes, and partly by the grant of 
Government loans for the purchase of replacements, and these 
two concessions are combined into one scheme by th(‘ Demount 
oflScers, in such a way that all mares will be eventually replaced 
by pedigree-animals bred in the Colony while the price of re¬ 
placements is officially fixed so as to satisfy both buyer and 
seller. Thus in ] 911-12, 609 mares were replaced, and 298 
colonists received Ds. 60,000 in loans for this purpose*. It can 
easily be understood that this svstem is extremely popular. It is 
recognized, both by Government and by the colonists, that the 
great success which has attended horse-breeding in the Jhelum 
Colony is mainly due to Major 0. Templer, the first Demount 
Officer, and Mr. W. M. Hailey, the Colonization Officer who 
between them organized the earliest operations and surmounted 
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the initial difficulties ; to Major J. Brueo, Avho succeeded Major 
leinpler, and ensured the maintenance of the scheme at a time 
when the colonists were inclined to hhink more of th(dr privileges 
than of their r(‘sponsil)ilities ; and to Majoi* 11. P. Oordon, Avho 
lias during the past five yeai> suceeedeth liy his gr(‘at tact and 
personal iiopnlaiity, in convincing the colonists that the scheme 
benefits them no less than (hweinmcmt. 

Between 2 ar.d 3 mil(\sfrom the Civil Station is situated 
the Hemount Depot, lying to the hd't of the Sargodha-Shahpur 
Road on the right bank of the Northern Bianch of the Lower 
Jhcliini Canal. It coin])ris(‘s an area of 10,ti00 acres. 

The object of the Remount Dejiot, which was oflicially 
opened in April lh07. is to receive young country-bred liorscs 
and muh s bred in the various liorses and mule liroeding districts 
of the Punjab, IJr.ih d Provinces and Baluchistan, and to run 
them, until old enough to he issued, to the Army in India. 
Horses are issued io British Cavalry and Non Silladar Cavalry 
Regiments ; mules are issinul to Mountain Batierios, Sap]>or and 
iMiner units, Infantry Regiments for carrying Machine duns, 
Pioneer Regiments for entrenching tools and to the supply and 
Transport. Corps as baggage and cart mules. 

The complement or animals during normal times is 1,600 
horses and 1,400 mules, which has been cor sidcrahly exceeded 
during the present war 

Ext(‘nKsive farming operations are carried on and the Depot 
is self-supporting A^ith regard to all fodder except blioosa. 
Aicong other crops, sufficient oats have been produced for the 
last five years to make the Dop(M indopoiident of the outside- 
market with regard to this grain. 

The staff consists of a Superintendent and his Assistant 
drawn from British Officers of the Indian Cavalry ; a Veterinary 
Officer of the Army Veterinary Corps and a Medical Officer of 
th(i Indian Subordinate Medica Department. Tliere is a 
sub('rdinate European staff of five British Warrant and Non- 
Commissioned officers selected from the mounted branches, a 
subordinate veterinary establishment, an office establishment 
and a menial establishment of about 1,000 souls consisting of 
artificers, farm hands, and syces. Major E. Dagger has been 
Superintendent from the opening of the Dep6t up till now. 

Before 1904 one horse show used to be held at Shahpur 
for the whole district. It was managed by the District Board 
under the control of tJio Chil Veterinary Department. After 
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that year owing to the developiTKint of horse-breeding in the 
Lower Jhelum Cana] Colony a separate fair was held at 
Sargodha. 

Both thc3se fairs are under the control of the Army Re¬ 
mount Department and up to 1909 were hold separately. In 
1909 the number of animals attending the fair at Shahpur was 
so small that in 1010, on the advice oF the Superintendent, Army 
Remount Department, it was amalgamated with the Sargodha 
Fair. In 1911, on the representation of the horsebroeders of the 
old ])art of the district, a separate fair was again held at Shahpur, 
but it was abandoned in 1934 only to be reintroduced in 1916 

At tlie Shah])ur fair, only liorscs from the old portion of 
the district compete, and at Sargodha, only horses from the 
Colony area. The latter fair from the horse-breeding and pur¬ 
chasing point of view is the best and most important fair in 
India. 

Prizes are given from imjierial funds at both the fairs, while 
at Shahpur separate priz(3s are also given by the District Board 
for the produce of its stallions. 

The judging is done by the special Judging Comiuitteo, 
nominated by the Quartermaster-General in India, with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the dis rict as President. The general 
expenses of both the fairs are met. from District Board funds, 
to which the income is also credited. 

Statements A and B attached show the number of animals 
attending each fair, the numl)er sold and the value of the prizes 
awarded. 

At these fairs, cattle are also shown and prizes arc given by 
the District Board to encourage cattle-breeding 

Spoils of various kinds arc also held at both fairs to attract, 
people and popularize the fairs. The following events arc 
generally held. 

Tent-pegging by individuals, and by sections ; Pirkaudis 
Saunchi Races ; Tug of war ; Jugglers. 

The winners are given prizes by the District Board. 
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The prosperity of the district 1ms always been largely depen¬ 
dent on artificial irrigation. 

The area floodt'd directly by the iivcrs is no! capable of any 
further inarktnl increase, and has roinainod fairly constant at 
about 02,000 acr(\s for lb(‘ last five years. 

The ar(‘a tmltivaied hy means of the local rainfall, aided in 
part by mountain torrents or the drainage from neighbouring 
higher ground, has increased in the last, three years by 26,000 
acres : out of a five year avr^age hdrani area of 294,000 acres, 
less than 75 per cent, uas sown and less than 60 percent, 
matured. 

From very early times the water-supply derived from rain 
and river-floods has been supplemented by wells, in the river- 
valleys. The history of these wells is given below. 1 heir im¬ 
portance has novv been dwarfed by the development of canal 
irrigation. The canal irrigated area, which was 7nl at regular 
settlement, had risen to 87,G54 acres in 1893; and is now 
786,805* acres. Canal irrigation is of throe distinct kinds (1) 
inundation (104,823 acres) which depends on the seasonal rise 
and fall of the rivers, and gives watc'r for the sowing and ma¬ 
turing of kliartj crops, and the sowing of the rabi, Avith a very 
occasional watering for tlio ripening crop. Experience has 
shewn that if plenty of Avater is given in August or Septemlier, 
the rabi crop on the inundation canals Avill come to maturity with 
hardly any rainfall ; hut most of the land irrigated by these 
canals would go out of cultivation if it failed to get first water¬ 
ing from them owing to the alkali in the soil : (2) perennial 
i 673,789 acres) which fe entirely dependent on the Lower 
Jhelum Canal for the soAvinir and maturing of all crops : here 
failure of supply almost always moans failure of crop: (3) 
siv-montJily (5,716 acres) which is confined to tAvo distributaries 
of the perennial canal in the Jhelum Valley near S<ihiwAl: here 
the system is very similar to the inundation system, but owing 
to the stiff clayey nature* of the soil commanded, it is necessary to 
keep the distributaries in flow for at least 8 months in order to 
ensure the ripening of the crops 

There* AA^as practically no canal irrigation in the district 
until in 1^60 Mr. Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, cleared out 
at his OAvii expense an old river channel which developed into 
the canal called alter him the Macnabhwiih, ai\d induced Malik 


•This figure includes 1,477 acres of “ dhi** land on perennial streams, but does not include 
2.A,488 a<*ro8 of chdh i-nuhri, viliicb depend even im^re on the canals than on the wells. 
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Sahib Khdn, TiwAna, to excavate a large canal to irrigate a 
grant of waste land given him at Kdlra. The profits secured Agrieui^e 
were so great that numerous other canals were soon after con- imgatioii. 
structed, some by the State and others by private persons, and 
althoush several of these have since been abandoned or absorbed Canaif. 
in others there are now in existence 4 State and 12 private 
inundation canals, more or less in working order. The State 
canals are (1) the Station Canal and (2; the SAhiwal Canal, both 
in the Shahpur Tahsil, the latter of which has now absorbed the 
Macnabbwah and the old SrUnwal Canal, (3) the RMniwah in the 
Bbera Tahsil, and (4) the Corbynwah in the Khushdb Tahsfl. 

The Station Canal (which really consists of two separate canals, 
known as the Eastern and Western Station Canals) and the 
S^hiw^l Canal are the property of the Imperial Government 
Tlie R^eiwah and Corbyn vah are Provincial. 

In 1870 the Imperial Government purchased the Station 
Canal, the Maciiabbw^ih, and tlie old S4hiw<il Canal from Local Canai». 
Punds for Ks. 20,010. Between 1877 and 1880 the capital 
outlay was raised to Its. 40,739 ; between 1891 and 1>^93 this was 
agaiii raised to Bs. 1 3(),867, and in 1893 these canals had 
brought in ii clear profit of lls. 53,501 over and above all charges 
for capital outlay, and working expenses, and were paying 28 per 
cent, on the cajntal outlay. 

In 1911-15 the capital account stood at Bs. 2,15,914 ; for 
that year the gross roeei])ts were Bs. 1,16,689, working expenses 
Bs. 50,207, and nett revenue Bs. 66,482, giving a return of over 
30 per cent. The average return for the 27 preceding years was 
21 per cent and tlie net revenue to date was Bs 10,63,191, 
whieh gives a clear })rofit of Bs. 8,47,277. Even if interest 
charges also are allowed for the nett profit is Bs. 0,64,913. 

The work done by these canals, and the cost of the water 
to the cultivators, can bo judged from tho following figures :— 


Avemagb fok ir 


Area irrigated, acrcH ... 

Area matured and assessed, acres 
lotal assessments, direct and indirect, Rs 
Occupiers* rates, Rs. ... 


1905-07 1908-10. 


— j 32,164 I 38,180 
22,182 i 33,168 


- 66,662 98,665 | 

... nRo C11 eno 
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The value of the crops raised in 1914-15 is estimated at 
Rs, 11,90,428. 

The RAnlwAh was originally excavated in 1870 by the 
Deputy Commissioner with the aid of takdvi advances to th(^ 
amount of Rs. 19,500, and the income of the canal in the fir«t 
year of its running was Rs. 6,642, and in the second Rs. 19,070. 
The tahdvi advances were paid off and in the third year after the 
commencement of the canal the capital cost was extinguished 
and Government was in possession of a canal'^Ahicli had cost it 
nothing, capable of irrigating 6,000 acres and having a net 
revenue of Rs 7,000 per annum. Since then the canal has been 
considerably extended, out of revenue. In 1893, the net profit 
had amounted to Rs 3,80,000. J^'or purposes of accounts this 
canal is now amalgamated with the CorbynwAh, so it is impossible 
to say exactly what the profits to date have been on it alone, 
h^or the last 10 years the nett income has averaged Rs. 19,390 
as against Rs. 25,129 for the 13 years ending 1893, so it- would 
seem that the increas(id expenditure has hardly been justified by 
results. The gross income varied between Rs. 33,867 in 1911-12 
and Rs. 1,13,022 in 1914-15. 

The Corbynwah Canal in the Kliusbdl) Tahsil was originally 
made in 1879 by Captain Oorbyn, Deputy Commissioner, at the 
cost of the District lloard andKhusliab Municipal Committee but 
finally in 1891 was acquired by the ibwincial Government, 
together with Malik Slier Muhammad Khdn’s Canal alongside 
which it ran. The capital cost of the combined canal to Govern¬ 
ment is estimated at Rs. 38,671, including Rs. 13,071 spent on 
improvements after the acquisition. During the five years end¬ 
ing 1892 it irrigated on the average 2,428 acres, had an income 
of Rs. 1,959 and an expenditure of 11s. 1,019, and brought in 
a net profit of Rs. 940 per annum. During the 10 years ending 
1914-15 irrigation averaged about 7,000 acres (most of it only 
grass) : the average income was Rs. 4,808, expenditure Rs. 1.831 
and nett revenue Rs. 2,977. It is a poor canal in every way, 
but much bettor than nothing for the villages it commands. 

No capital account is now kept for these Provincial Canals 
but in 1914-15 the balance of net revenue on the two combined 
was Rs. 1,61,698, the tolal receipts to date being Rs. 10,05,675 and 
the total charges Rs. 7,44,077. Eor the year 1914-15, the gross 
receipts were Rs. 58,160, the working expenses Rs. 42,083 and 
the nett revenue Rs. 16,067, which was slightly less than the 
average of the preceding 16 yeais. 
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The working of the Provincial Canals in recent years has chap. ii-a. 
been as follows: . ■~ r~ 



Average of triennium. 

and 

Irrigation. 

Provincial 


1905-07 

1908-10 

191M3 

Year Inundation 

1914-15 C*"*'* 

Area irrigfated, acres ... j 

24,231 

26,601 

27,784 

30,861 

Area iriatared and assessed, , 
acres. 

19,920 

24,719 

25,801 

28,817 

Total assesf-ments, direct and 
indirect, Rs 

40,534 

49,940 

54,115 

j 59,1 >5 

1 

Occupiers^ rates, Rs. ... j 

1 82,749 

1 40,871 

44,188 

i 47,977 


The value of the crops raised in 1914-16 is estimated at 
Rs. (•),22,14“. 


The private canals now in existence are as follows ;— 


No. 

River, 

Name of Canal. 

Approximate 
area irrigat- 

1 

Jlieluin ... 

Piranwala 

Acres. 

2,400 

2 

Ditto 

Nunanwflla ... 

5,300 

3 

Ditto ... 

Sultan Mabmudvvala 

6,500 

4 

Ditto 

Chahrirami ... 

700 

5 

Ditto 1 

Sdhib Kbanwdia 

13,500 

G 

1 ilto ... 

Mekandiiwala 

4,500 

7 

Ditto ... 

Cbillwal-i or Jahan Khan Wala ... 

7,500 

8 

Ditto ... 

Sarfr^z Khanwdla 

4,500 

9 

Ditto ... 

Jbammatanw^la ... 

200 

10 

Ditto ... 

Natbuwala 

^00 

11 

Ditto ... 

Kaudanvv^ila or Mughlanwala 

100 

12 

Ditto ... 

Tutanvvdla or Megha 

100 


Private 

Canals. 
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This area is approximately the average irrigated ia a normal 
series of years, the maximum irrigation being considerably more. 
Besides the Malik Sher Muhammad Canal bought up and ab¬ 
sorbed in the Corbynwdh, as already mentioned, the Jahin 
Khdnwala in Bliera was purchased by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment some years ago for Rs. 5,000 and absorbed in the Paniwjih, 
and the Mahotewala was purchased by the Imperial Government 
for Rs. l,i!00. and absorbed in the Sahi\v,11 Canal. Two other 
Jhelum Canals, the Amir Chandwala and the Nabbcwdla, which 
at one time irrigated about 100 acres apiece, have not been in 
working order for many years. Three canals on the Chenab, ir¬ 
rigating about 1,500 acres between them, have also ceased to 
work. A detailed history of these canals will be found in 
Mr. Wilson’s assessment reports on Bliera and Shahpur Tahsils, 
and they have been exhaustively discusse d from all points of 
view in connection with the proposal to supersede all inunda¬ 
tion canals by the Sliahpur Branch, which is described below. 

The schedule of occupiers’rales in force on the Imperial 
and I'rovincial Inundation Canals is as follows :— 




COEBYNWAH. 


All otiikr canals. 




Flow. 

Lift. 

j 

Flow 


Lift. 



Rs. A. P. 

> 

1 

1 ’. 1 

Rs. 

o 

1 « 

Rs. A 

P. 

Kice 

... 

18 0 

0 12 

0 

o 8 

0 

1 1 1 

1 

0 

Other crops 


] 8 0 

0 12 

0 

2 8 

0 

1 1 - 

0 

Grass laruls 


0 2 0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

(J 


On private canals from the Jhelum the canabowner gener¬ 
ally takes as the price of the water one-fourth of the gross pro* 
duce of the land irrigated, botli grain and straw, after making 
the usual deduction for village menials. Tlie accounts produced 
by various owners show that the average value of this income is 
about Rs. d-8-0 per acre matured, or very nearly double ihe flow 
rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre on the State Canals For lift irrigation 
the owners i^f private canals generally charge from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. :i2 on each jhaldi' or Persmn wheel erected on the hank of 
the canal and on ahdhi-nahri lands they generally take l/5th or 
l/6th share. In some cases the owners of the land through which 
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a private canal passes are entitled to the irrigation of a certain 
area free in return for their having given the laud over which 
the canal passes—a source of frequent dis]>ute and litigation. 


Besides the water rate, a water-advantage rate is levied on 
all land irrigated by inundation canals, whether State or Private, 
at the rate of one rupee per acre of cro])s matured ; and on all 
land irrigated by private canals an additional royalty rate of 
12 annas per acre is charged to the owner of the canal, by way 
of asserting the right of the State to the water in the rivers. 

The main features of the Lower Jlielum Canal system have 
already been described in Chapter I. Tlic total area commanded 
in this district is 966,407 acres, and of this 501,542 acres arc 
supposed to bo irrigated annually As a matter of fact, in 
1914-15, 680,696 acres. l)olonging to 587 estates, Avere actually 
irrigated (194,358 acres in the hharif, and 486,338 acres in 
the 7 'abi) and 666,161 acres were actually assessed. Out of the 
total area commanded 479,600 acres are still the property of 
Government; 42,727 acres haA"o not yet boon allotted; of the 
436,273 acres allotted to colonists or earmarked for public pur¬ 
poses, 392,987 acres are cultwated and 398,914 acres were ini- 
gated in 1914-15. 

Irrigation first began in 1901, but only in a very haphazard 
way and no occupiers’ rates were levied in that year. The various 
assessment circles obtained a regular supply in the Jiarvests 


Shahpur Are ... ... Kharif -302 

Rhora liar .. .. ^ahi 1903 

C Rahi 1903 

Sargodha Rir Ulla ... 5 

C Khan'f J905 

( Mali 1904 

Sargodha Bdr Hctlila ... < 

f Khan'f 19 5 

P.hersi Cheiiab... Khan'f 1906 


jiwi/i’u. c<<^t4;iij.gu ociujLi, uuo cl serjcs 

of misfortunes retarded deve¬ 
lopment, and it is only since 
recently that the canal can be 
considered to have been work¬ 
ing at full pressure. The 
figures of area in this district 
for the imst five years are as 
follows :— 


— 

1 1910.11. 

mivj. 

j 19I2-'f3. 

1913-14. 

1914-15 


j 

1 Acres. 

Acres. | 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Area irrigated 

... 1 628,874 

666,910 

665,614 

680,55c 

680,696 

Area asscss'ed 

... 1 661,263 

587,'i91 

1 

056,846 

669,236 

666,161 


Up to the end of 1914-15 the capital account of the Lower 
Jholum Canal as a whole stood at Es 1,55,62,968 ; the net revenue 
to date, after deducting interest charges and all other working 
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expenses, was Rs. 1,11,13,358. The return on capital for the 
year, after deducting interest charges, was 18*38 per cent.; the 
Value of the crops raised was estimated at Rs. 2,69.62,302; 
occupiers’ rates amounted to Rs. 27,51,571, with an incidence of 
3*44 per acre assessed Whether this pitch of prosperity will be 
maintained depends largely on the efiPects of the Tripal Canal 
Project. 

Grave fears are now entertained lest the alteration in the 
winter-supply necessitated by the opening of the Upper Jhelum 
Canal may seriously reduce the matured areas. The Irrigation 
Officers hold that the cultivators will have no difficulty in adjust¬ 
ing themselves to an intermittent supply in the cold weather, 
either by putting a larger proportion of the land under kharij 
crops, or by adopting metliods of cultivation better calculated to 
conserve moisture. It remains to he seen whether the colonists 
have the requisite adajitability. 

The Gondal and Sahiwal distributaries do not run for more 
than 8 or 9 months in the year, the reason being that they com¬ 
mand villages in wliioh the spring level is so near the surface as 
to threaten water-logging. The area commanded by these distri¬ 
butaries is only 6,716 acres, and only 8,125 acres are matured 
from them on an average of years. These areas are included in 
those given above for the Lower Jhelum Canal. 

When first the Tiiple Canal Project was sanctioned, it was 
apprehended that the orking of the inundation canals might be 
seriously impaired, and it was suggested tliat it would be wise to 
anticipate trouble by constructing a /c4aHj distributary of the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, to supersede them. All sorts of opinions 
were expressed by various Canal and Revenue Officers, but even¬ 
tually, in 1906, the main channel was actually dug from Ohak 
Raib, near Malakwal, on the main lino to Saidal, near Jhawarian 
from which point the Branch was to coincide with the Western 
Station Canal, tailing into the Sahiwal Canal just north of Shah¬ 
pur. It was then found to be impossible to arrange satisfactory 
terms with the owners of the private canals : they were utterly 
unwilling to link up their canals with the Branch, except on 
terms which made the whole scheme financially impossible. 
After years of correspondence and negotiation, they refused in 
April 1916, to accept an offer of irrigation for all their own lands 
at a rate equivalent to their usual expenditure on upkeep, main¬ 
tenance, and royalty, and the right to collect a quarter share 
in kind on all lands on which they had previously done so, on 
ptiyment of the same rate. It is understood that the Lranch will 
now be definitely abandoned, and the eight lakhs of rupees already 
spent on it may be considered almost a dead loss. 
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The Lower Jhelum Canal Circle is in charge of a Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, whose head-quarters were in 1916 moved from 
Jhelum to Sargodha. Under him are three Executive Engineers 
each in charge of a division. The Eirst Division has its head- 
qunrtcrs at Rasul and includes the Main Line, and 4 of its major 
distributaries with a total distributary mileage, major and minor, 
of B4 miles : it also includes the two Provincial Canals. The 
Second Division has its head-quarters at Sargodha and includes 1 
distributary of the Main Line, 21 distributaries of the Northern 
Branch, 32 distributaries of the Southern Branch and Khadir 
feeder, and 10 distributaries of the Southern feeder; the total 
mileage is 894 miles ; it also includes the Imperial Inurdation 
Canals. The Third Division also has its head-quarters at 
Sargodha and includes 41 distributaries of the Northern Branch, 
9 of the Southern Branch, and 17 of the Sulki Branch, with a 
total mileage of 502 miles. The kharij distributaries are in this 
division. 

The occupiers’ rates now in force on the Lower Jhelum 
Canal are in two schedules. Schedule B applies to (1) all 
villages in Bhera Tahsfl irrigated from the Kh^dir Feeder or 
Distributary; (2) all villages in Shahpur Tahsll, except (a) Vcgowdl 
and {b villages irrigated from the Sahiwal feeder and kharif 
distributaries; (3) the following Chaks in Sargodha Tahsil : 
Nothern Branch--- Nos. 89, 93, 94, 95,103,10.1, 105, 108, 110, 
112, 115 to 174 inclusive ; Southern Branch—Nos. 60, 61, 63,13J, 
133, 134, 135, 137 to 141, and Chak Jodh. Schedule A applies to 
all other estates : — 
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The RUinher of an cIIs in use, which liad increased from 4^,046 
at regular scttlemcmt to 6,86^^ hi 1893, is now 6,700 : that 
is to say, there has been no great decrease in the number of 
cylinders since settlement. But the average clidhi area per well 
is now only 20-^ acres, instead of and the area of cJidhi crops 
10 acres, instead of 25. It has already been shown that the chdhi 
area has dropped from 236,524 acres to 137,36 >. Moreover out 
of this total, 23,48 ' acres are chdhi-nahri, and would probably go 
out of cultivation at once, if they failed to get their first water¬ 
ings from the canals, owing to the water being, brackish. It has 
been shewn in Chapter I, Section A, how the canal has supplant¬ 
ed the wells in the Chenab Circle and the Ara It is only in 
the Jhelum valley and ti e Sun basin that the wells are really 
important now 

Facility of irrigation from wells depends (1) on the quality 
of the water, (2} on its depth below the surface, (3) on the 
continuity of tlie supply. In the river valleys and those parts 
of the Bar uplands which adjoin them the subsurface water is 
almost everyV hero sweet; there is, however, a noteworthy excep¬ 
tion in a belt of land running along the drainages known as 
EAniwilh and Didhar, where the subsoil water is impregnated 
with salt to such an extent as to injure the crops in dry years; 
there is some reason to believe that in this tract the effect of the 
spread of canal irrigation across these drainages has been to 
increase the saltness of the well water, and the state of the crops 
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irrigated from wells in that area should be watched. In the BAr 
uplands far from the rivers the water in the wells is often 
brackish and unsuitable for irrigation. In the plains portion of 
thoKliush^b Tahsil, except in the narrow strip immediately along 
the river, the subsoil water is so impregnatod with salt as to be 
quite useless for ])urposes of irrigation and in many places un¬ 
drinkable, so that irrigation from wells in tliat large tract is al¬ 
most unknown. In the Salt Range the subsoil water in the basins 
of the valleys is generally sweet, ev(ai close to the margin of the 
Salt l.ake of TJclihali. As for the depth to water, thal naturally 
increases as one goes away from the channels of the rivers, even 
in greater proportion than the rise of the land surface above sea- 
level. In the river valleys the depth to water varies from about 
lr> feet near the river to about 30 feet near the edge of the B^r 
upland. The introduction of canal irrigation has liad a marked 
effect in raising the water-level in the Jheluin Circle, Avherc in 
many places instead of 2(i0 pots on th(? Persian-wheel only 150 
or l(‘ss are now re(|uircd ; this effeet has been greatly enhanced by 
the record ilood of Jiily 1893, since which the subsoil level at the old 
head-quarters station has risen to within G feet ol the surface and 
the foundations of some of the buildings tlii*eaten to subside. In 
the BAr uplands the depth to water varies from 40 to 55 feet. 
In the Thai the depth to water is 55 feet or more. 

Tlie continuity of the supply of water depends on the nature 
of the substrata; in many parts of Ihe district there is a sub¬ 
stratum of water-bearing sand through which water percolates 
regularly and rapidly into the well. I'his is called the saoh^ 
and the success of a well depends on Avh<‘iher it has been sunk 
far enough to reach this stratum. If the sack has not been 
reached the water is soon exliausted and the Avell cannot be con¬ 
stantly worked, so that the area it irrigates is small. In the 
Chenab valley as a rule the sack is better the farther one goes 
from the river, and the wells near the river are more easily 
exhausted and irrigate a smaller area than those towards the 
BAr 

Almost everywhere in the district the wells are made of 
burnt brick set, not in mortar, but in mud, and so good is the 
subsoil that such wells last for many years. In the Bar such 
wells practically last for over, and many old w ells made by the 
former inhabitants centuries ago were, before the canal came, 
dug out, repaired and set agoing. The site of such a well is 
sometimes discovered by noticing that goats will not sit over it. 
The cost of a well depends chiefly on the depth to water and 
varies from Rs. 150 near the river to Rs. 700 or more inland. 
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An ordinary well in the river valleys may be taken as costing 
about Es, 400 besides the peasant's labour. In the hills the 
cost varies from Es. 400 to Es 1,000 according to the extent to 
which dressed stone is used. 

When a site is to be chosen for a new well the land* owner 
calls together his friends and procures Ee. 1-4-0 worth of gur. 
The experienced men among them consult as to what would be a 
good place, and select if possible ground raised slightly above the 
level of the laud to be irrigated. They try to get a site towards 
the north, as it is found by experience that water flows better 
to the south than to the north ! This idea is probably due to the 
general slope of the country being southwards. li- is also found 
that water does more work when it flows nearly level with the 
ground than when it flows at a higher level. When the site has 
been chosen a blessing is prayed for {diia Wier alihi), a potful of 
water is poured on the place, and a lump of the put on it. 
Then the most respectable men present take a sj)ade {kahi), and 
all holding it together strike it into the ground to mark tlie spot 
chosen {thappa md7^na ); the younger men then commence the 
excavation and the rest of the gur is distributed. 

The universal means of irrigation from wells is the Persian 
wheel, the wood-work of which costs about Es. 60 or 70. 
Sometimes this apparatus is set up on the bank of the canal or 
of a branch of the river, when it is called a jhald7\ The rope- 
and bucket apparatus is used only for the purpose of raising 
drinking-water from tlie deep wells in the Thai. The cost of 
irrigation depends chiefly on the deptli to water. Nowadays 
there is little well-cultivation, except Avhere the water table is 
reasonably high, but tAventy years ago, things were different. 

In the river valley.^ small bullocks are strong enough to work the Avheel, 
but in the deep wells of the Bar, where the wheel cariies 40 > pots, only the 
strongest cattle can work the well, and male buffaloes are most generally used, 
often costing Rs. GO or more each. Here a well in full work requires 18 
buffaloes, giving three pairs to each third of a well, and the owners of a well, 
sometimes six or ten in number, generally get tenants to join them for the 
season, the produce of the irrigated land being divided between them in pro¬ 
portion to the number of buffaloes supplied by each.^^ 

Even now, iu the Thai circle, the cattle have to be sturdy, 
and cannot draw enough water for more than 7 acres from one 
well. 

In other circles also it is common for a number of land- 
owners to have shares in a well, but there it is usual for each 
sharer to work the well for a period corresponding to his share, 
irrigating his own land from the well for that period. 
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1 he area ordinarily cultivated with the aid of irrigation 
from a well varies greatly in different parts of the district, and 
so does the area annually harvested per well. Por the whole 
district the average area so attached to a well is 20^ acres, and 
the average area of irrigated crops actually harvested is 19 acres. 
The extremes are found in the Ara circle where 54 acres are on 
the average attached to a well, but only 24 acres give a crop in 
the year, and in the Salt Range where the area attached to a well 
averages only 2i acres but produces nearly 4 acres of irrigated 
crops annually. 

The nature of the crops grown on a well varies considerably 
in the different tracts, and has been described in the various 
assessment reports. For instance in the Jhelum Circle of Tahsil 
Shahpur a well on the average gives annually 20 acres of crop, of 
which 3 acres are grown in the Itharif 17 in the rabi. The 
'kharif includes 1 acre of fodder, 1 acre of hdjra, ^ acre of 
cotton, and ^ acre of maize, chinas sugarcane or rice, and the 
rahi crop 11 acres of wheat, 1 :icro of barley, half an acre of 
other grains, 3.^ acres of turnips, carrots and other vegetables, 
1 acre of miscellaneous fodder and half an acre of melons or 
tobacco, 

In the Bhera-Jheliim Circle, there are 19 acres of matured 
crop, 41 in the kharij and 14i in the rabi. 2 acres will be under 
bdjra, with a little jowdr ; I an aero will be devoted to fodder, 
and of the remaining 2 acres, about one-third will be under 
cotton, an equal area under maize, and the remainder will pro¬ 
duce even more valuable crops—sugarcane, mehdi, and spices : 
in the rabi 10 acres will produce wheat, and another acre will 
be given up to other food-grains and oil-seeds : 2^ acres will be 
set aside for turnips and other fodder, and the remaining acre 
will yield tobacco and other high-priced crops. In the KhushAb- 
Jhelum Circle there are only 18 acr< s of matured crop, 3^ in the 
kharif and 14J in the rabi ; these will be .—jowdr and hdira, 
1 acre ; other food-grains, J acre ; cotton, ^ acre ; fodder, 1 acre ; 
miscellaneous, \ acre ; wheat, 10 acres ; fodder and turnips, 2^ 
acres ; melons, tobacco, etc., 1 acre- 

The water that has been poured on to the Jeeh-Doab since 
1901 has had a very marked effect upon the spring-level, and con¬ 
sequently upon the amount of labour required to lift a given 
volume of water from a well. The Canal Department have been 
carefully recording the extent of the rise, and the result for 
three typical sections is given below ; line IX is a section through 
Bhera town and the off-take of the Chenab escape: line XI 
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roughly coincides Avitli the western boundary of Bhera Tahsfl, 
and line XIII is a section through Shahpur and Sargodha 
towns :— 
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Section B—Eents, Wag^es, and Prices. 

Of the total cultivated area of the district about 68 per 
cent, is held by teuants~at*will paying rents in cash or in kind 
to the owner or colonist Cash-rents are paid on 7 per cent, 
and kind-rents on 51 per cent. The most important factor in 
the relation of landlord and tenant is ilie rapid development 
of cultivation in the Western Punjab, and the consequent 
demand for more tenants in tliis and several other districts. 
This puts the tenant in a very strong position, and, especially 
on AveUs and inundation canals, the landlord has to put up with 
very careless cultivation and the devotion of large areas to 
fodder croi)s for the maintenances of the tenants’ numerous 
cattle. It is only Avhere there are unusual advantages of soil 
or water-supj)ly, or where the cultivator is bound to the soil by 
strong ties of sentiment, that any landlord can begin to exact 
rack-rents. 

The cash-rented area is mainly on the Lower Jhelum 
Canal; here the size of holdings. in the proprietary villages, 
and the number of absentee landlords, encourage a system of 
contract under which the lessee pays all Government gharges 
and a fixed rent per square or per kila i]i addition. It will be 
seen from Mr. lludkin’s assessment report on this area that this 
system is commonest in the proprietary villages, and in the 
auctioned blocks; and owing to the diflicalty of inducing at 
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really good tenant to settle in the midst of|catt]e-thieves, the 
former command much lower rents than the latter :— 


Circle. 

Proprietary lauds. 

Auctioned blocks. 

1 Crown lands. 

1 


Rs. A. P. Ra A. P. 

Rs. A. P Rs A. P 

lis, A. 1*. Us. A. P. 

Bhera Bar 

5 C 0 to 7 0 0 1 

7 0 0 to 12 0 0 

4 0 0 to 7 4 0 

Bliera Cheuab 

2 0 0 4 0 0 

... 

... 

Sargodba Utla 

00 

o 

o 

c 

7 4 0 to 11 0 0 

3 8 0 to 7 4 0 

Sargodiui Hethla . 

j 4 0 0 „ R 8 0 


7 4 0 11 8 0 

Shubpnr Ara .. ' 

‘ 3 0 0 4 0 0 

... 

••• 


ihe normal range of rents per acre over and above the 
Government demand, received for various classes of holding in 
each circle, arc here shown. But it may he r.miarked that the 
range given for Crown lands on the Sargodlia Utia Cii*cIo is for 
blocks on the Northern Branch only; on the Southern Branch 
the range is from iis. 9 to Jls. 14-S-O, and in some cases more 
than its. "Ju is paid. On the other hand, the poor Sol)liaga lands 
of the liethla Circle do not command more than B-; 3. A good 
many of tiiese rents date from a time when there Avas consi¬ 
derable uncertainty as to the productivity of the land and 
tlie water-supply. At present, the renting vdlue of average 
land in the colony is probably about Bs. 10 per acre, exclusive 
of Government dues. 

In the remainder of the district cash-rents are very excep¬ 
tional, and arc in almost all cases taken by owners vaIio are for 
some reason prevejited from collecting in kind. Details will 
be found in the assessment reports, but no valid deductions 
can be based upon the statistics. 

By far the most popular method of fixing rents, all over 
the district, is the division of the produce according to a fixed 
share. Before division various deductions are made from the 
joint heap by the menials and village servants, and in many 
cases the owner, or the tenant, takes a small proportion on 
account of certain expenses ; and even before the crop is brought 
on to the threshing-floor it has to submit to deductions on ac¬ 
count of fodder cut green by tenant or landlord, or sheaves 
claimed by reapers, and hinds All these customary allowances 
are noted in the record-of-rights, and the share of crop entered 
as the landlord's due must be understood to mean his share of 
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the heap left for division on the threshing-floor, when they have 
heen extracted. 

By far the commonest share taken by the landlord is a 
half of the grain and straw : this rate is practically universal on 
all canal and flood-lands, as well as on the best-embanked fields 
of the Hill and Mohar circles On the wells, a half of the grain 
(sometimes with a small portion of the strawl, is generally 
taken ; but on the few wells now remaining in the Ara and the 
Bhera’ Bdr, the landlord has still in most cases to be content 
with one-third. In the Thai one-third of grain and straw is 
the prevailing rate, but in that circle there is comparatively 
little tenant-cultivation (14^ per cent, of the total). In the 
Mohar 37 per cent, of the cultivated area held by tenants 
pays two-fifths, and 30 per cent, pays one third or less, and 
in the hills (in some of the weaker e.states of the Tappa and 
Vanhar) 16 per cent, pay-i two-fiftbs and two per cent, one-third. 
Wherever the rate is now less than a half, there is a gradual 
tendency upwards towards that fraction, and it must, undoubt¬ 
edly, be*considered the normal rate for the district. 

But although the share of produce taken on canal lands is 
everywhere the same, actual rents vary greatly in value accord¬ 
ing to the extent to which the landlord is able to saddle the 
tenant with a share of the i rovernment demands on account of 
land revenue and water-rent. This is almost entirely a matter 
of local fashion, and is practically independent of economic 
considerations. With few exceptions the following rules may 
be said to hold good :— 

I.—On the Lower Jhelum Canal (including kharlf distri¬ 
butaries) :— 

(a) 'll old proprietary villages—the tenant pays half 

the water-rate, and the larnllord pays half the water- 
rate and all the land revenue. But on 23 per cent, 
of the cash-rented area in the Bhera Bar, the tenant 
pays half the land revenue as well as half the 
water-rate ; while on 27 per cent, of the same area, 
the landlord pays the whole of the Government dues, 
but collects a contribution in cash of about Re. l-4i-0 
per kila from tbe tenant. 

(b) in colony chaks —the tenant in nearly all cases pays 

half the water-rate and half the land revenue; but 
on about 11 per cent, of the Sargodha Bar Hethla 
Circle the landlord pays all dues, and the tenant 
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pays a contribution of anything up to Re. 1-8-0 per chap. ii-b 

Rents, Wages 

II. On the Imperial Inundation Canals (i. e, the Eastern 
and Western Station and Saluwal Canals):— Rext* on 

canal lands, 

(a) in Jhawaridn and villages to the east of it —the 
tenant either pays half the Avater-rate and half 
the water-advantage-rate ; or else the tenant pays 
all the water-advantage-rate, and the landlord pays 
the remaining charges. 

ih) wes' of Jhawaridn—\\iQ. landlord pays all dues. 

Altogether on these canals the OAvner pays ^^2 per 
cent, of the water-advantage-rate; 98i per cent, of 
tlu' water-rate ; and all the fixed land revenue. 

III. On the Provincial Canals (?. e., the ItaniAA^ah and 
Corbynwah) :— 

(а) on the Bdniwdh—Q;e\icra]ly the tenant pays halt 
the Avater-rate and half the water-advantage-rate ; 
but on 23 per cent, towards the tail of the canal 
the owner pays all dues. 

(i) on the Corbynwah —the landlord pays all dues. 

IV. On the private canals:— 

(a> on lands owned by the canal-owner—iho owner 
pays the Avater-advantage and royalty-rates out of 
his half share of the produce. 

(б) on lands owned by persons other than the canal 

owners —the canal owner takes one^cpiarter of the 
produce {chahdram), and pays the royalty-rate. 

The subsequent adjustment between landlord and 
tenant is tlien made as follows :— 


Method of adjustment. 

Bhera 

Shahpur and 
Sargodhtt. 

L'lndlord takes 1 share and pays ^ water-ad vantage-rato 

Acres. 

A cres. 

Tenant „ „ „ „ 

Landlord takes | share and pays all wator<advantagc-ratc ... 

) 4,677 

) 


Tenant takes § share and pays no water-advantage-rate 

Landlord takes ^ share and pays ^ wator-advai.tot'o-ratc 

i 

3,085 

Tenant takes ^ share and pays ^ water-advantage-rate 

Landlord takes ^ share and pays all water-advautage-ratc 

i 60 

1 

640 

Tenant takes | share and pays no water-advantage-rate 

i 2,128 

14,771 
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From this it will be seen that rent« are iiic^liest on Crown lands 
in the Colony, and lowest on the private canals of Sliahpur 
Tahsil As compared with the chalidrami lands on the private 
canals, tlie lands irrigated l)y Government inundation canals 
give the landlord a better return, since the maximum water-rate 
is Rs 2-8-0, whereas the value of a chaliaram is not less than 
Rs. 4-S-O on an average and is often a great deal more ; so that a 
land-owner on a Government inundation canal who has to pay the 
whole of the water-rate is no worse ofp than a chahdmm pay(T, 
who gets I of the total lieaj), while an owner who can giM half 
the water-rate from his tenant is at least Rs. 3-li-0 per acre better 
off than a chaluiram payer who only gets } of tln^ total heap. 


Deductions Large deductions are made from the common heap of grain 

froin thTcom- before division between the landlord and tenant These deduc- 

foredivtSon^ Considerable, and are usually made in 

ore ivision many topds (a measure of capacity) per local 

maund or i)er idough paid to village artisans, menials and others 
who perform some service or have some claim, such as the black¬ 
smith, carpenter and |)otter. the labourers who r(^ap, thresh, win 
now or carry the crop, the attendants on mostiiio ajid guesl-liouse, 
the barber and even the beggar who goes about the village}. Some 
detail of these fees u ill 1)0 found further on under the head of 
village menials. In the assessment eileulatioiisliberal allowaiiees 
have boon made for all iliess deductions everywhere, amounting 
in the area under fixed assessment to one-sixth of the total crop 
on lands irrigated from wells, and one-eighth on other classes of 
cultivation. 


Ill the perennially irrigated area there iwo great diversities 
of custom. Mr. Rudkin estimated the total d*-x]uctions (including 
reapers’ and cotton-pickers’ wages, the fodder allowed to the 
tenant, and the s(‘(‘d supplied by the owner) to amount to the 
following percentages of the gross produce :— 


Ciivk*. 

Percent nge. 

Cin le 

I’ercentflge. 

Chondb (niu’ra) 

1 1 

Dar (Bl.eia) 

15 

Jltelnin ^^Bliova) 

i 13 I 

Bur Uttla (^argi-clha) ... ( 

1 

17 

Ara-Uielum (Shahpiir) 

14 

1 

bar Hetlila (Sargodlia) 

1 20 


Division of A furtlicr deductiou has to he made in the area under fixed 
assessment for fodder allowed to be fed off to the well bullocks on 
tenant. land irrigated from wells. It is usual for the landlord to allow 
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the tenant to grow on the well two or three acres of turnips’ chap. ii-b. 

jowdr and other green crops, of which the landlord takes only a 

nominal share. Again in years of drought when fodder is very *“— 

scarce, the tenant is allowed to cut the wheat green and to give 

it to his bullocks to ke(>p them alive. In such a tract as the Ara landlord and 

Circle ot Shahpur in a bad year as much as one-third of the 

wheat crop may he consumed in this way, the landlord practically 

getting* no share of that portion of the crop ; and in rahi 1892 

after an almost total ftiilure of the winter rains, it was found 

that nearly the whole crop on many wells in the Chenab Circle 

had been consumed green in this way, so that there was almost no 

grain produce on those wells, and it was estimated that half the 

area of wlieat in that circle had been used up as fodder before it 

ripened. On the other hand, in the case of some classes of land, 

an addition has to be made on account of the share of the straw 

taken by the landlord, which is sometimes of considerable value. 

Vox \wiincQ, on nahri and saildb lands, the landlord generally 
lakes half the straw as well as half the grain. In the case of wheat 
the weight of straw averages 12 mamids per acre and its average 
price thre^ annas p(^r maund (in had years il sometimes fetches a 
ru])oo a maund) ; so that the landlord gets on nahfv and saildb 
land about one rupe(‘’8 worth of straw on every acre under wheat. 

According to the calculations detailed in the assessment 
reports, the average value of kind rents on <‘aeh main class of soil ^ 
in the different assessment circles is as follows ;— 


Tahsil. 1 

j 

Circle. 

Chdhi 

Hahri 

dbi. 

or 

Saildb. 

___ _ _ i 

Bd 

rdni 

. I. 

Bdrdni, 

II 

i 

! Bdrd\ 
III. 

Ilf, 


1 

1 

Us. 

A. 

r 

Kb 

A. 

r. 

Ks. 

A 

P. 

! R<». 

A. 

P. 

\ 

Ub. 

A. 

P. 

Hs, A. 

P. 

r 

' Clientib 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 




3 

14 

0 






Bhera ... < 

Bar 

4 

14 

G 

7 

3 

0 




3 

6 

0 






( 

Jlielam 

8 

5 

0 

4 

14 

0 

() 

ii 

0 

3 

0 

0 




•• 


r 

. Apr 

3 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 




3 

9 

0 






Sl.alipuv .. ■< 



















1 

.Jlielutn 

5 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

11 

0 

1 

12 

0 




... 


C 

Bar ITtl, . 

4 

14 

6 

7 

8 

u 




3 

6 

0 



1 



SargodliB... < 



















i 

Bflr Bet 111 il 

4 

14 

*5 

5 

3 

0 




3 

0 

0 






( 

.Ihelum 

5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

1 

0 






KhiMhab... < 

Thai 

Mobar 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 ' 




8 

"i 

0 

1 

Vs 

0 

1 ’6 

0 15 

0 

0 

( 

Hill 

15 

6 

0 

13 

6 

0 


... 



0 

0 

8 

15 

0 

1 12 

0 


But, as already explained, there are considerable differences from 
village to village, according to the custom for adjustment of 


DD 
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CHAP. IIB. water charges, etc., aud of course there is an even greater differ- 
RentlTwages ^ same village from year to year, nccording to the nature 

and Prices, of the season. Ihese averages arc based on very cautious esti- 
Cash—value outtum, and allow libera] deduction for crop 

of kind rents, failure and expenses. 

Wages. A wages census was held in 1912, and it was found that the 

commonest rate for unskilled labour was 8 annas a day ; but in 
busy seasons, e.ff., when the wheat crop is being harvested, or 
canal clearances arc in ])rogres.s, it is easy for an ordinaiy man to 
make from 12 annas to a rupee. The rate for canal clearance is 
Rs. 3 per 1,000 cubic feet, and the amount that can be excavated 
in a day depends ujion the length of leading and the height of 
lift, but 260 cubic feet may be taken ns a fair day’s work. The 
PathAns who come down in the cold weather and engage in the 
building of mud walls and other ('arthAvork make' 12 or 11 annas 
a day. The wages of reapers (whose perquisites have already 
been described) approximate to a rupee a day : cotton-pickers 
are for the most ])art women and cliildem, and they arc generally 
content Avith 5 or 6 annas; the harvesting of melidi round Bhera 
brings in about 12 annas a day in seasons whoji tlie labour 
market is otherwise rather slack. 

Ploughmen are usually paid Avliolly in cash, at rates varying 
from Rs 7 to 11 per month, or wholly in kind, taking a quarter 
of the crop. 

Por skilled labour, the usual rates are Re. 1 to Re 1-1-0 
a day for a carpenter or mason, and from 13 annas to a rupee 
for a blacksmith. Rut those wc^rkmen are also for thci most 
part village servants receiving fixed allowances in kind for 
stated services rendered. It has been explained above that 
these alloAA^ances have been taken into account in calculating 
the value of rents. The rates vary from village to vilhige, but 
the following table may be taken as showing the average in the 
old proprietary villages : — 




Number of tot as* allowed. 

Labourer or Icamin 

Service. 

f‘cr well on 

Per plougli on 



chdhi lands. 

other soils. 

Lobilr 

Iron-work 

24 

4 

Tarkh&n 

Wood-work ... 

37 

6 

Kubh4r 

Pottery ... ... 1 

30 

... 

Musalli 

General labour ... ... I 

76 

10 

Kubbir 

Carrying the grain home 

67 

12 


*A tojpa is B measure of capacity, practically equal to 2 seers iu weight. 
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The salt minors of Warchha get about 8 annas a day, with chap.il.b. 
extra emoluments for bagging and weighment. The coal miners ^ 
of Tajuwiila get Rs. 2 per day. and 'Pri£. 

Fluctuations in wagos-rates depend almost entirely on the Variaticntin 
local 1)alanco of supply and demand. If plague is abroad during 
the harvest season, the pay of reapers rises at once. If there 
has boon a failure of rail's in the Khushdb Tahsil or in Midnwfili, 

(bo rates in Sargodha will fall, and if the irrigated harvest is 
short, as is apt to happen in a dry year, the rates will fall still 
further. Thus it happens rather jiaradoxically that wages will 
generally bo lowest when the loc il iiricos of food-grains are 
hitrliest. The range of wagi's is generally somewhat lower in 
thr Salt Range than in the jilains, owing to the greater density 
of the poimlalion. and the fact that earthwork is generally done 
bv the system of co-operative labour, known as mngar. 

It will be seen from Table 25 that there has been a very The rise in 
sudden rise in ratt's both for skilled and unskilled labour within 
the last 20 years, and especially within the last decade. Even 
at last .siittlcment, the ordinary rale for unskilled labour was 
between 3 and 4 annas a (hty ; the normal rate for canal excava¬ 
tion was Re. 1 -0-0 per 1,000 cubic feet: skilled labour earned 
from 6 to 1 . annas a day. As recently as .‘10 years ago, it was 
po.ssible to engage a day labourer for 2 tinnas. In general it may 
be said that wltges doubled between first and second settlements, 
aivl again doubled between second and third settlements. And 
with 'the new demand for labour on the Lower Bari Doab 
and Upper Jlielum Canals, and the prospect of railway construc¬ 
tion on a large scale from Chiniot to Khush^b, there is likely 
to bo a still further rise. 

Table 26 shows the retail prices of the principal articles of Priceaof food, 
food in quinquennial averages up to 1900 and for every year 
since. In 1891, Mr. Wilson wrote as follows : — 

Taking the av<''rage of the 15 years, ]8o0 to 1864, which 
cover the period of settlement operations, as representing the 
prices of last settlement, and the average of the last ten years 
as reprc'senting the prices now ])rev€alent, it may he said that that 
quantity of each article which would then have fetched Rs 100 
in silver, now fetches as follows ; Wheat Rs. 19o, htiji'ci Rs. 188, 
jowclr Rs. 186, gram Rs. 189, barley Rs. 184, tardmirills. 1:1.3, 

(jiir Rs. 15.5, (litna Rs. 19cotton Rs. 125, and ghi^s.119; 
that is to say, the principal food-grains—wheat, bdjra, jowdr, 
gram and barley, which together occupy three-fourths of the area 
under crop—have each increased in money value more than 80 
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per cent, since last settlement, and the price of wheat, which is 
by far the most important, ha.s practically doubled. Making 
some allowance for the distance of the peasant from market, 
and the low prices of the villages as compared with the towns, 
I have assumed the following prices as tlie basis of assessment 
calculations throughout the district (in seers per rupee) :— 
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'O 
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11 
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P fteen jears, 1850—64 

1 

41 

47 

52 

; 51 

57 

; 3« 

17 

15 

' i 

69 

3^ 

Thirteen yeekr», 1865—77 

1 26 

30 

31 

1 32 ^ 

88 

1 

32 

13 

11 

1 

41 

2 

Average priceb for the 
ten years, 1878—87 

21 

27 

28 

i “7 

i 

; 31 

27 

n 

12 

36 

If 

Average prices assumed 
for assebsment pur- ' 
poses. 1 

i'5 

o 

CO 

35 

35 

! 40 

, 35 

1 

1 

15 

1 

45 

1 



For the six years since 1887 tlie average liarvest prices for 
the district calculated in tlie same way have ))een as follows (in 
seers per rupee) :— 



The prices of all produce have, therefore, been considerably 
higher during the last six years than during the previous ten, 
and although at this moment (1891) owing to good harvests 
here and low prices in England, grain is cheaiJ, there is no reason 
to suppose that the prices assumed for assessment purposes are 
in any case too high. Indeed in some cases they are obviously 
too low. 

Events have shown that tliis last remark was fully justified, 
but in subsequent reassessments the same caution has been 
observed. The following rates assumed for assessment purposes 
by Messrs. Rudkin and Leigh are clearly very much lower than 
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what the experience of recent years would justify :— 


Prices in annas per inannd. 

os 

e 

■S' 

o 

Gram. 

Parley 

ii 

o 

cs 

i e 

■g’s 

a 

c 

° s 

O S) 

o 

Pricts absumed by Mr. Rudkin ... 

30 

1 

2^ 

26 

i 

i 28 , 

! 1 

22 

52 

80 

Prices assnnifd by Mr. Leigh 

I 

1 

I 

30 

261 

as ; 

{O) 2^ ' 


42 

88 

Average note-book prices (1902—IJ) I 

3S 

34 

32 

31 1 


1 

97 

Average note-hook prices (1009—12) 

47 

42 

1 41 

30 

35 

61 1 

1 

107 


AB^umcd for the Thai Circle. 

Tlio history of prices since August li)lf is mainly a series 
of war speculations, prict^s rising and falling V(n*y al)ru])ily in a 
manner entirely al)norinaL So far as can he judg(‘d, I lie average 
of prices when peace is esiablished is likcdy to be nearer to the 
average of 1909 - 113 than to that of ]902—11. 

It has ))een calculated in the Assessment T{e])ort for Khushab, 
and Bliera-Shahpur that the effective rise in prices since 1888 
l as been sometlling like 3*> jjer (^enl. and in 1888 the rise in 
comparison Aviill the beginning of the regular sdtlemcnit was 
shown to he 80 per cent., so the present rainge of pric(‘s must he 
at least 113 per cent, higlier tliau those which prevailed eO years 
ago, AAduireas since that time tlie incidence of tlie revenue has 
only been raised 10 jier cent. 

The main reason for the steady rise in prices is that there 
is an almost unlimited Euroiiean demand for tin* most imyiortant 
staplers produced in tln^ district—Avheal, cotton, and oil-seeds in 
particular —and the successful harvesting of an extra half million 
acres of crop, though an event of enormous im])ortaiice to the 
district, has very little effc'ct on tlie w()rld-maik(du 'I lie direct 
communication Avith Karachi aft*ord(‘d by the Jech-Doah and 
Sind-Sagar llailways is of course a gr(!at mlvantage. Prices are 
very slightly affected by local abundance or scarcity; it will lie 
seen from Section tl that famimnn the ordinary sense is unknoAvn 
in this district ; but when, as happened in 1908 and 1909, there 
is Avidespread scarcity in otlnu’ parts of India, this district is at 
once able to I’oap the benefit of the high prices obtainable, When 
a fodder famine occurs, as happens not infrefpiently in Khushab, 
large quantities of fodder are imported from irrigated (racts, 
including the Jhelum Colony, so that one part of tJie district 
benefits by the difficulties of another part. 
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CHAP ii-B standard of living of tlie peasants has been ^^enerally 

— ‘ doscriI)ed in Cliaj)ter I, Sc^ction 0> and various innovations in 
^^and’wcfr matter of dress, housing, furniture and food liave been 

— ■ nol(‘d. But neitlier the enhancement of vealth iior the accession 

of luxuri(\s h Ix'on evenly distributed over the entire popula- 
peopie. lion. Much of tlie gain from improvnid prices lias gone into the 
pockels of Ihe sho])]\e('pers, wlio Iiavo made more progress than 
any other class in tlie matter of housing and jewelry. Men 
drjiwing a fixed salary from Government are of course relatively 
wors(' off now than llicy u^ed to he, for they have to jiay cash 
for everylhing they eat or use, and cash prices, whether for food, 
clothes, house-rent or doii.(‘stie service, have risen greatly, and 
th(‘re has lieen no corres] ion ding enhancement of salaries. In 
Sargodha (^specially, vhere tlie standard of living and the se/ile 
of prices are such as might he expeiMed in a younn' town of new 
found vealth, there are constant conifdaiuls from officials uf the 
lower grades as to ihe difficulty of making both ends meet In 
tin; case of officials who mighi have charge oi a circle in the 
distinct, a transfiu* to tahsil or district hfnadcjuarlcrs is regarded 
as a puiiislimerS unless there is a hop(‘ ol aceidcratcd j>romotion. 

It might he siippos<‘(i that all who own or (uiltivale land 
must have hciiefitfed greatly hy th(i ris(' in value oT their pro¬ 
duce, but th(‘r(‘ are vaiious reasons which tend to r('duc(‘ the 
bemffiits actually ri'ceiAmd. l>ct us consider first th(‘ cas(j of a 
tenant, with no land c)f his own. ^Jlic supjily of tenants less 
than the demand for them, and so a tenant can generally take up 
asmuchl»ndas he likes. Jhit tJn' amount oT mom^ lie can 
save in tin? yearde])eiids upon the numlier of maunus of produce 
he can raise and th(^ amount of dairy produce and stock \shich 
h(^ can sell. He is in most cases ineapabh^ of ioten^ivc' farming 
and only gets a inod(Tat(‘ outturn per acre ; and he cannot plough 
or irrigate more than a liniit(‘d area in the year. In other words 
bis ni' thods of cullivation an^ incapalilo of giving a very large 
yield in the year. Out of this yield he lias to feed and (dotlie 
hims(‘lf and liis family, mainlain his liulloeks, pay tiu' landlord 
liis riMit (which in most cases includes a share of the Govern¬ 
ment d(imand), and, it must Ix' remembenjd, hear his share o! 
the burden ihroAvn on the community hy the inadequacy of 
salaries allu' cd to nhove JMaiiy tenants are (dearly of ojjiuion 
that what pays them host is to [)ut und(*r eroj) only enough 
laud to produce grain and cotton enough for theii daily needs, 
and to rely for their surplus on their live stock, which can be 
grazed free of charge on the village waste and the fallows and 
provide a form of produce in which the landlord claims no 
share and the Governmeit no revenue. But the tenant is, if any 
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tliinc^, even loss officieiit ns a stock-raiser tlian ho is as a cultiva¬ 
tor, and so ho makes very macli h^ss incorue than ho y('ry well 
mi,s»*l‘t. Now consMcr the case of* the land-owner who does all 
his cuUivation through tenants ; it follows from what has been 
said t! at the crop brought on lo th(‘ threshing-floor for division 
will boas small as the tenant cares to make it. And a landlord 
who trios to insist on greater attention to marketable crops, and 
h'ss to cattle and fodder, is a])t to find himsell left without tenants. 
Of th('. rent-receiving landlords, the private canal-owners aie 
in far the strongest position ; lor they eanatiract tenants by the 
bait of a canal-supply for wliich no wat(W'dnes are jrayahhs and 
no officials liare to be projntialed. ITence they are in a ])osition 
to insisi that each tenant must grow a reasonahle area of wheat 
and cotton. In those cireiimstances they are able to (h’rive full 
benefit from tli<^ rise in prices, and tliere is no doubt that suc'i 
of these imni as take a reasonabh^ amount of intoiM'sl in llieir 
estates baA^e en]ianc(‘d llnnr ineoinrs enormously in tin' past 
lorty yea»y. There remain for considoralioii Uk' landlords and 
colonists wlij ciillivit(* ail or some of their Jioldings them 
selves. The amonnt of inonew sueli men are a])lo to save in the 
year depends partly on I! o ('xtont to A\liioh tlnn'r holding exceeds 
the area haredy siitlieioiit to maintain the* family, and partly on 
the ('s;t(‘nt to wliiedi tliey are as'^is^ed in cu]tivati«)u by relations 
and friends If a man has oidy just eiioiigb land to sup])ort him 
and bis family, he eloarly has to make hissur])lus income by work¬ 
ing as a tciianl for some one (dse, and unless lie can find a re¬ 
lation or friend to rent land to him, lu^ Avill probably resort to 
the happy go-lueky methods of tenauey described alrovc. If h(i 
1 as more Ilian ho and his family can cultivaK', lie Avill clearly 
make a sulislanlial surplus on the are i self-cultivated (for lie is 
practically supporting Jiimself as ienaai and ])aying rent to him¬ 
self as landlord), and from the l)alanc(> he an ill make much or 
little according as lie finds tenants Avhose interests coincide with 
his oum or not. Next to the ]>rivate eanal-owmer, tin* man in 
the strongest position is the l»oldcr of a colony grant Avho can 
summon assistance from a congcst(‘cl home-village. One can 
generally recognize in the Salt Range tlui liouse of an Awan 
Avith squares in the colony. And similarly, if one rides from the 
Jlielum valley into the colony, one can see a marked dificrenco 
in the relative apjiearances of domestic aflluence. ^J'here are, of 
course, matb^rs Avliicli affect all cultivators equally, tending to 
retard the rate of enrichment in relation to the rate of value- 
enhancements, I'hese are (1) tlio increased expenditure on 
wages and material ; (2) the periodical revisions of the schedule 
of water rates, the land revenue settlement, the local cesses and 
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so forth ; (3) the occasioiinl necessity for havin" to buy back dear 
what he sold elieap at IiarvesI time; (4'> the utter incanacily for 
business and organization which puts him at the mercy of the 
local slioji-keejx'rs. and prevents co-operation in the introduction 
of expensive improvements or collective bargaining. 

There are Iavo grounds for ho])e that in llie near future tlio 
cultivator’s material condition will improve even more rapidly 
than in the ])ast : tlie people are no longer lielpless in the face 
of plague ; they have learnt to evaeuatc Iheir houses at the first 
sign of a dead rat, and tliey tolerate fumigation and other pre¬ 
ventive measures ; henee it may he hop()d that the ravages of the 
past decade Avill soon he n^ado good ; and the co-operative move¬ 
ment has taken firm root ; the proportion of wealtli nnnaining in 
the hands of the peasants will increase as the movement develops. 

The classes thnt have no land and make their living by 
unskilled laliour have gained consideralily liy tlie general rise in 
values. Tli(‘y are paid either in cash or in kind. If they are 
paid in cash, the rates of pay baA^’e risem mori^ (piiekly than the 
Iirice of necjcssilies ; and il they are pnid in kind, they get much 
oi their pay in the form of liigli jirici'd staples, Avliile they are 
content to'live on Uh' low-priced milh'ts, and pulses. In years 
when piagiK' ha.s depleled the labour-market, the nvapers can 
make laige sums, and there liave been throe such years in the last 
decade. Canal excavation is another form oF employment which 
})ays very Avell. But ])rohahly the imjirovcment in their condi¬ 
tion merely amonnis to a greater ability to buy enough nourish¬ 
ing food and a more adequate wai'drohe. Perhajis the year’s 
savings Avill bo invested in milch-cattle, if the labourer comes 
from a village where grazing is chea]). At most the unskilled 
labourer has hitherto only succeeded in att aining to decent comfort, 
and he has little margin for luxuries 

Section C —Forests. 

In Table 27 will be found the details of r(‘served and un¬ 
classed forests by tahsils. Becent measurements in Kliushab 
shew that the area of reserved forests in that tah nl is 267,617 
acres. These are of two distinct kind^, {a) the Salt llange Rakhs, 
which consists of hill-sides more or less covered with phuldh, kdu, 
sanaUlia, and the other slirubs described in Chapter I : (b) the 
rakhfi in the Clihaclih and Thai, which arc merely grass-lands with 
a sparse growth oi jand, her, Mkar, kari and Idna or phog. The 
former are controlled by the Extra Assistant Conservator, Jhe- 
lum Division, Avith head-quarters at Jheium ; and the latter, 
together with the small area of reserved forest in the cis-Jhelum 
tahsils, by the Extra Assistant Conservator, Cheniib Division, 
with head-quarters at Wazirabad. 
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A forest settlement was carried out by Mr. Wilson in 1897, 
and all questions of right were decided. In the Salt Pango all 
raJchs except Sakesar and Keri art' burdened with rights of 
grazing; in the plains, no right to graze is admitted, but in each 
rahh certain villages are allowed to graze. Both in the bills and 
in the plains the general practice is to lease the grazing for the 
year to the village or villages entitled or allowed to graze in each 
rahh, {or fixed sum, which the villagers recover partly by 
levying fixed charges on the animals of other villages and partly 
by d'*stri1)uting the balance of the demand rateably over iheir 
own animals. The usual method of rating is to assess camels, 
buffaloes, cows, and sheep or goats in the rat ios of 10$ 8, 4 and 1 res 
pectively. In a few cases selcct(’d individuals are given the lease, 
and allowed to recover fixed rates from all cattle ; and where no 
such individual has been selected and the villagers are unable to 
work the lease amicably, the grazing fees are nialized by Gov¬ 
ernment direct. In those cases the rates realized arc :— 


Kind of animal. 

Tnhsfl Blitra 

Tahs"! Sluilipiir and 
Thai rahhs * 

Salt Range rakhs. 


Bs A. P. 

lU A. ?. 

Rs. A. V. 

Camel 

1 8 0 

; 10 0 

0 8 0 

Buffalo 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

Cow or bullock 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

Sheep or goat 

0 2 0 

0 I 0 

o 

o 

a 


^Thereare special montlily rates in Halch T?jjjav 


The history of these State lands is thus given in the report 
of regular settlement:— 

Prior to annexation no recognized village boundaries existed in the B^ir 
and Thai Thronghont this expanse, villages Inhabited by various 

Muhammadan tribes, whose chief wealth consisted in cattle, were to be found 
very often at distances of 10 to 12 miles apart. Owing partly to the Scarcity 
of well water, and to the dearth of rain which is a characteristic of the 
Shahpur climate, and to the presence of trees and shrubs on which camels 
feed, and to there being during some months of the year (if the fall of rain 
lias been at all favourable) an abundance of grass, the people carried on 
very little agriculture, but kept up large flocks and herds. 

Ab the villages were few and far npari, disputes about grazing ground 
were of rare occurrence. There was land enough fo" all. But sometimes a 
dispute took place about the right of watering cattle at a certain pond or 
natural tank. Two villages, situated a dozen miles apart, would perhaps in 
a season of drought, both assert a claim to water their cattle at a tank 
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Foiestf. 


CHAP, n- C. equidistant between their villages. In the endeavour to enforce their fancied 
rights, a fight would ensue, and the victors would probably build a few grass 
huts for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside for a couple 
Disputeg re- of months and then desert the place for some better locality. The defeated 
lating to right party of one year often turned the tables on their adversaries in the year 
morT common possession of the disputed water. Might was right, ana 

thanclaimgto beyond actual possession, there was no test by which to judge as to what 
pog^giou of lands ought to be considered as within the boundaries of any particular 
village. 


land. 


Clever expedi* 
•ntg regorted 
to by the 
people to ob¬ 
tain laige 
grazing 
gtonuog. 


When regular settlement operations commenced, the country having 
been annexed some five years, and the people having had such jweparatory 
instruction as two summary settlements could afford, the zaminddra^ knowing 
our respect for prescriptive rights, determined to divide the jungle among 
themselves. They accordingly established little outposts, with a few men 
and a few head of cattle in each of them, at distances of several miles round 
the parent village, and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fence which 
was to represent their village boundary. Had this arrangement been 
permitted, the result would have been that the whole jungle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been appro¬ 
priated by a few thousand cattle graziers, whoso annual contribution of 
revenue does not in the aggregate exceed 85,000 rupees To show how 
preposterous were some of the claims raised, ]\lr. Ouseloy meulions that the 
present area of mauza Lak, after converting large tracts originally included 
by the villagers in their boundary into Government rahhn, still exceeds 
40,000 acres. 


Change gince Before the commencement of our rule, owing to the lawlessness of the 
annexation, times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages during the day, 
they brought them back to the protection of the village for the night. 
After annexation people became bolder. Small parties of men who would 
formerly have been afraid to have separated themselves so far from the main 
village, during the next few y^ars sunk a Jea^'ka well and built a hut or two, 
at some spot favourable for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village. 
More than this, as the people began to learn the w eight which is attached 
by US to possession, they took to ploughing up and sowing small patches 
o i ground not equal in size to a quarter of an acre, at distances of from 
three to ten miles from their villages, the object being to try and make 
good their title to all the intermediate grazing land between these patches 
and their village sites. Thus Mr. Ouseley writes (1S59) : Last year, when 
at Mitha Tiwfina, I had to visit a spot which was the subject of dispute 
between the taminddrs of Mitha and Ukhli Mohla, I found that the 
disputed boundary was nearly ten miles from one village and seven miles 
from the other. The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert 
and before I left the spot the zamtnddrB of Koda in the Leiah district came 
up and declared that the land which I h id been looking at belonged to 
their village, which was six or seven miles away. During my ride J was 
taken by one party or other to see the marks of their possessions, which 
were little patches of ground of the size of a quarter of an acre or so, 
scattered over distances of a mile or more from each otlur, in which some¬ 
body bad sown a few seeds of hdjra which had never ripened owing to want 
of rain. The existence of these spots appeared to be only known to a few 
men on ^either side; and on the recriminations which used to follow on 
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their being brought notice, I believe they were ploughed up and the seed CHAP.II«0. 
cast in secretly at night, and then neglected altogether, as the object was 
not to attrcict the attention of the opposite party to the progress that was 
being made in securing ground until the settlement should commence Chengesinoe 

operations/^ annexation. 

After much deliberation it was arranged that the demarcation of boun- ^he principle 
daries in the Bar should be carried out on the same principle as had been for defining 
adopted in Gujranwala. The villages were called on to state how many boundariee 
head of cattle they possessed, and they were allowed an area of waste land 
calculated upon the number of their cattle, at 4 acres a head in the Bir and 
10 acres in the Thai, five sheep or goats being counted as equal to an ox. 

In the Mitha Tiwana Thai Mr, Ouseley marked out boundaries arbitrarily, 
without reference to the numbers of cattle, or rather, to any exact scale 
based upon that number The quantity of land that each village was entitled 
to being once settled, every effort was made to draw out boundaries with a 
duo regard to existing possession, and where possession did not exist to 
prevent it, the village area was made of as compact a shape as was feasible. 

But so averse were the* villagers to this arrangement, that they threw every 
obstacle in the way of the persons employed for the demarcation of their 
boundaries. The area remaining after this demarcation was constituted 
Go\ernment ruMs. 

It might have been supposed that the plan adopted would have led the 
people to exagg( rjite their possessions, in order to obtain large pasture 
grounds, but such was not the case. The people of this country are every¬ 
where suspicious, and here they seem to have thought that a trap was being 
laid to extract from them the real numbers of their cattle, in order that the 
information might be afterwards made use of to raiee the assessment; they 
therefore, if anytliing, returned the number of cattle as too small. Bat the 
arithmetical standard was lib'^ral in itself and was not too strictly applied, 
every care being taken that the area allotted to each village should be more 
than amply sufficient for it s greatest possible requirements 

Between the first and Second Eegular settlements, some subsequent 
61,100 acres of this State land were granted on long lease for 
cultivation to various lessees ; the bulk of this area was granted * “ * 
to tho.^c who undertook to irrigate the land from inundation 
canals of their ow n construction, or to individuals whose services 
at the time of the Mutiny required special recognition. Soon 
after Second settlement, it was decided that all the more impor¬ 
tant grantees should be given the option of purchasing their 
grants at a cheap valuation or of renewing their leases for the 
term of settlement, with the option of further renewals, but no 
right of purchase. Nearly all seized the opportunity to purchase 
their grants, and only 6,618 acres are now held on long lease. 

Other lesser grantees were given occupancy rights, as described 
in Chapter III, Section 0. Others again, who had grants in the 
Bar, became colonists, and their grants are merged in the 436,273 
acres of Government land allotted in the Lower Jhelum Colony. 
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Steps are being taken to disforest a considerable area of 
liakbs Kbabakki and Shin Dbakki, m the borders of Talagang, 
with a view to their being made over to the neighbouring villages 
for cultivation. 

Of the unclassed forests, the only ones, which have any 
importance as find and fodder reserves are the strips of land 
along the Gujrat-Jhang road on either side of Shabpur, known 
as Chak Pfitri—north and south, dhcse are fine plantations 
of grass and trees, interspersed with wells held by occupancy 
tenants, which are managed Iiy the District Board, 

From the point of view of silviculture these forests arc of 
no great economic value. Very few. of them contain much tim¬ 
ber, and there are no regular fellings and replacements. But 
as fuel and fodder reserves for the countryside* tliey arc invalu¬ 
able, and in years of drought their existence is greatly appreciated 
by the villngers, as they contain mucJi more vegetation than does 
the waste of the surrounding villages. They arc also of value 
in the plains in that they add greatly to the iinancial success of 
large schemes of irrigation. There is of course a certain amount 
of friction between villagers and forest-guards, who are of neces¬ 
sity somewhat loosely supervised, and instances of inceiidi»rism 
sometimes occur, but these are promptly punished by the closing 
of the foH'st to all grazing for a pc'riocl of five years. 

Section D—Mines and Mineral Resources. 

Salt is found all along the southern ridge of the Sail Bango 
and especially near its base, generally associated with the red 
marl which is so conspicuous a feature of this y)art of the range. 
During the Sikli times the revenui^ from tin* excavation and sale 
of salt was realised by means of farms, the price at the mines 
being then one rupee per maund. It is noAV managed directly by 
the State, the price of salt at the mines being the actual cost of 
excavation plus the duty, which is at present (1915) lie. 1-u-O 
per maund. Tliero are outcrops of salt at many peaces, requiring 
to be constantly watched for fear of smuggling, but the only 
j)lace in this district where excavation is now carried on is at the 
Rukhla Gorge about two miles to tlie west of Warchha. A por¬ 
tion of this mine was worked by the Sikhs, but their workings have 
now been abandoned as dangerous owing to no pillars having been 
left to prevent the roof falling in. The ])resent Avorkings are 
carried on on a scientitle principle in a seam of salt, the thickness 
of which is 20 feet, increasing as it dips into the hill, the chambers 
and tunnels being so arranged as to leave a sufficient number of 
strong pillars to support tlie root, and so as to admit the necessary 
amount of air to the workings, A new tunnel at a low level, 
commenced about three years ago, has proved some excellent 
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scams of salt, considerably thicker than those liitherto worked. 
Chambers arc now l)eing excavated in the thickest of these seams. 
The salt is remarkably pure, only about 3 per cent, beinjs^ foreign 
matter The excavations are carried on by a special class of 
miners, called wddhas (cutters), 47 of whom are regulaidy em¬ 
ployed, the rate paid them being Es 5-8*0 per !• 0 maunds. 
They are a sickly race, owing no doubt to the bn i air tiny breathe 
in the mines. Their net earnings amount to about 8 annas a day, 
but they work in the mines only for about -^47 days in the year. 
These earnings the miners sui)))lement by performing other duties, 
connected with the bagging and weighmunt of sail, for uhich 
they are paid at the rate oL' Ee. 0-14-0 ])er 100 mannds, 
Their women carry the salt out of the mines on their heads, a 
common load being from 60 to 80 II s. in weight. The price 
charged for the salt is li annas ])Ci* maund in addition to the 
duty, ^ihe quantity of salt sold and delivered, Avhich lor the five 
years ending 1882-83 averaged 123,767 maunds, was as follows 


during the past 5 years :— 

Fear. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- L3 

1914-15 

... 

Maumh. 
152,722 
i:)9,797 
166,2.11 
131,720 
i ll,.554 

Average 


1 IS 40 5 


so that the amount ol tiade done is greater than it Avas 3C years 
ago, although the Warehha mine is still 9 miles from the nearest 
railv^ay station,* ANhile the railway has been Inoiiglit close np to 
its chief competitor, the Ahiyo Mine at Khewra in the Jheluiu 
District, at which the cost of excavation is Us. 6-3-0 per 
100 maunds, but the same price of li annas ])or maund is charg¬ 
ed for the salt. The AVarchlia salt is by some consunun's consider¬ 
ed to be of slightly supm'ior quality to that- of Khewra. The 
amount in stock at the end of tin? year Avas 12,440 maunds. The 
Warchlia salt is caiTied away almost entirely on camels, and about 
three-quarters of the whole outturn is taken to Khushab vvlieu(;e 
it is mainly sent by boat to Multan and other places down the 
river. Multan last year took 114,2 0 maunds : tlio other chief 
markets for this salt are Bhakkar. Khushab and Jhaiig. The 
total realisation averaged for the three years ending I9ll*15 
Rs l,54,f28, and the total expenditure of the Warehha beat, 
which includes 33 miles of the range, averaged Rs. 20,042, being 

*Since the aboTe was wiitteu the laying doM’U of a single 5 feet gauge line hetweeu Gunjyal 
Station and Warehha Mandi has been taken in hand, and is expected to be completed hofore the 
Itt April 1917. The opening of this line will give a great stimulns to the Warehha trade. 
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12‘97 per cent, on the gross receipts. On this beat there are 
employed a Superintendent and Inspector and 66 men, who have 
to guard 18 posts along the rai ge, besides the mine itself. The 
Katha beat also lies partly in this district. Its total length is 40 
miles, guarded by 10 posts, and its staff consists of one Inspector 
and 2(3 men, costing on the average Es. 4,012 annually. No salt 
is excavated in this boat, and there is therefore no income, hi ot- 
withstanding the many opportunities for smuggling, this offence 
is very rare am’ no cases were prosecuted in both beats during the 
three years ending 1914-16. 

As in the mines at Khewra and Niirpur, salts of potash 
occur in the salt at Warchha, distributed in irregular and discon¬ 
tinuous bands among the salt, from which it is hardly distin¬ 
guishable in appearance. I'p to now potash has been found in 
three chambers of the mine, and apparently these three occur¬ 
rences are all parts of one potash band : if so, this band has a prov¬ 
ed lateral extent of over two hundred feet. Exploration work 
has now been undertaken to ascertain more exactly the depth 
and lateral extent of the deposit. When first potash was 
encountered, it was considered to be inedible salt, and mining 
at that point was discontinued : its real nature was first discovered 
by an ordinary miner—Karam Ilahi—who had been transferred 
to Ndrpur and set to work on potash deposits there. Se drew 
attention to the similarity of the Niirpur deposits and the aban¬ 
doned seams at Warchha. 

There are at present two coal mines being worked in the 
district, on the southern slope of the Salt Range east of Katha 
Saghral, V 12 ., Taju Wala and Jhakkar Kot; they are connected 
with the Sind-Sdgar Railway at Dhak Station by means of a 
light line 12 miles long. The seam of coal worked at these two 
places is of variable thickness, but averages perhaps 8 feet: it is 
worked by means of drifts from the outcrop, a wasteful method 
by which only the coal lying near the edges of the field is won. 
The total quantity of coal in both areas has been estimated at 
about 1,250,000 tons. In quality it is similar to that of Dandot, 
i. e., of the tertiary age ; it has been analysed as follows 



Taiu JTdla, 

Jhakkarhof, 

Moisture 

6-08 

7-60 

Volatile matter... 

31-01 

36-66 

Fixed carbon ... 

37-31 

46-60 

Ash 

26-60 

10-24 
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Excepting a email amount of excavation in 1890, the Taju Wdla chap. h-d. 
mine was first exploited on 1st April 1906; the Jhakkar Kot . — 
mine was worked from April 1906 till December 1909, and mnaaiR«- 
again from September 1912 it has been worked continuously. 

These two are collectively called the Katha Coal Mines and are Coai. 
leased to Messrs. Bhagwdu Dds, Rdm Dds, Contractors of Rawal¬ 
pindi, for 16 years, ending 16th January 1918. The terms of 
the lease are that the lessees are entitled to extract 1,040 tons 
every half year, on payment of a fixed rent of Rs. 130. Eor 
every ton of coal in addition exported or manufactured into 
coke a royalty of one anna is payable ; ground rent is also 
charged at 1 anna per acre. Since 1910 the collections have 
been as follows:— 


Year. ^ 

i 

Outturn in tons. 

Fixed rent and 
royalty. 

Ground rent. 

Rbvabvs. 



Rs. 

Rb. 


1910 ... 

716 

62 

*•» 

^Includes arrears 




634* 

for prerioni 

1911 ... 

1,804 

44 

years. 

1912 ... 

8,227 

243» 

94 


1913 ... 

6,888 

811 

93 


1914 ... 

6,206 

603 

93 



In addition to these, two others, known as Chota Tdju Wdla 
and Shamildt Naif, were worked from 1906 to 1909, and two, 
known as Pfr Chan Pfr Mine (Pail) and Naif North, were opened 
up in 1908, but coal was never successfully extracted. 

Small quantities of lignite have been found in the hills Lignite, 
south of Sakesar, but not in workable quantity. 

Gypsum and mica are common in places, and traces of iron aypinm, 4 c. 
and lead have been found in the Range. 

Tar-shows have been noticed in Rakhs Khabakki, Mardwdl petroleum, 
and Dhaddar. A license to prospect in this locality has been 
applied for by the Indolea Syndicate of 64, Cornhill, London, 
but has not as yet been actually granted. The Bunnah Oil 
Company have also applied for a license to prospect in the same 
neighbourhood. In various other places in the Salt Range are 
springs the surfaces of which are discoloured by [llms of pet¬ 
roleum ; such are those in the Sodhi Gorge, the Kuchhra and the 
Gosar torrents of Kufri, the Kalra spring just above Potba (near 
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Kathwai), the Garh^liwdla Gorge south of Kuraddhi and Tilio- 
tarwala in XTchhali. 

Tlic nummulitic limestone of which so large a portion of 
the hills is composed is used for building purposes, and great 
quantities of it have been removed from the mouth of the 
Rukhla Gorge near Warchha by the Eailway Engineers and 
us('d as ballast for the line. In a year about 10,000 maunds of 
limestone are brought from the base of the hills to Khushab 
and Dhak (a distance of .2 miles) on camel and pack bullocks 
and there sold at the rate of from Rs. 7 per hundred maunds 
to be used in the mamifacture of lime or soap, or to be exported 
by boat and train to Jhang and Amritsar. 

In I 9i5 lime sold at Kbushiib at 7 or 9 annas per maund 
according to quality. Since tl)e opening of the railway a large 
business in lime-burning has been started close to the railway 
stations From Harriya to Bbera, lime stone being brought from 
the hills near Khewra by rail at a cost of Rs. 2-1-4 per hundred 
maunds, and wood got from the jungles of the Bhera Bfir at a 
cost of Rs. 27-S-O per hundred maunds. A hundred maunds of 
limestone give 60 maunds of lime. Altogether 10 kilns were 
at work in j9i6 and the total outturn of lime was estimated at 
more than 85,000 maunds per annum. It sells on the spot at 
7 annas per maund, but is mostly exported by rail to Lahore, 
Amritsar, Multan and other distant towns. 

A peculiar sort of limestone (khanggar) is found near Sodhi 
and at some other places in the range. It lies in strata just 
below tlie surface of the soil and when first excavated it is soft 
and easily fashioned into square blocks, but after a few days’ 
exposure to the air it becomes hard. It seems to be of the same 
nature as kankar ‘rove) which is found in small calcareous 
nodules just below the surface of the ground at some places in 
the Bar, but rarely in such quantities as to makci it useful for 
road-making or lime-burning. 

Kallar shor is the term applied to the efflorescence which ap¬ 
pears on ihe surface under the influence of evaporation and caj)!!- 
lary attraction wherever there is much salt of any kind in the soil. 
Evidences of its presence arc found all over the district, sometimes 
in the form of barren strips ard patches ij^the middle of an other¬ 
wise lertilo field. Whore tlu're is much salt in the soil, it is 
alisolutely l)arren. Kallar is most prevalent in the tract along the 
foot (>f the Salt Rajigc. beyond reach of the hill torrents, and in the 
Ara tract in the south of the Shahpur Tahsil. There is a curious 
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Aaiiar plain immediately to the north of Sdhfwal. In Shahpur 
Pahsf] there is lon^ strip of Aa/Zar-iufooted land stretching from 
Dhakwan to Bhakkar, and on along the lino of the Didhar, 
which the inhabitants asoribo to the excessive saturation of the 
soil by the groat flood of 1893. In this tract wells are useless, 
unless worked in conjunction with canal irrigation. 

Saltpetre is manufactured in considerable quantities from 
the numerous mounds in the cis-Jheliim tract which mark the 
sites of former villages. A long narrow drain is dug on high 
ground and covered over with a filter made of twigs and grass, 
on which is sprinkled powdered nitrous earth from the old 
mounds. Water is then poured over the earth and filters 
through into the drain carrying with it in solution the salts 
contained in the earth. The dark luown liquid runs from the 
drain into a vessel ])lacod to catidi it, and from that is poured 
into a lnrg(' iron pan, in which it is k(‘])t boiling until the 
solution approaches saturation when it is allowed to cool and 
crystallize Its dirty brown crystals are crude saltpetre {Irngdu) 
which is usually sold to the refiners. This rude manufacture 
is carried on during the dry months chiefly by Hindus of the 
Rhopk(^eper class who are required to take out a licensee and 
pay Rs. i lor each ])an used. It requires to be closely supervised 
to prevent the manufacturers from refining their salt])etre or pro¬ 
ducing edible salt. The manufacturer generally pays two annas 
a day to the owners of the nearest viell who supply him with 
the water he roquires ; and he usually pays the landowners 
a lump sum, varying with the quality of the soil and the con¬ 
venience of the site, for the privilege of being allowed to 
take the earth from the mound and fuel from the neighbouring 
jungle. In 1914, 21 mounds in Bbora and Shali])ur Tabsils 
were leased by the owners in this way for Its. 10,355. Two 
mounds in ITariimr arc leased for Rs. 4,000, and one in Vogowal 
for Rs. 1,000 ; two in the Chak Palri for Rs. 1,920, and one in 
Jah^nahad for Rs. 1,000. 

The Crimean War and the Mutiny gave a great impulse to 
the manufacture of saltpetre, for the number of licenses to work 
pans rose from 094 iu 1855 to 4,850 in 1858, and the selling price 
of crude saltpetre was then Rs. l per inaund. In 1804 the num- 
of licenses fell to 185, and the pricii to little more than 
Re. 1 per maund. The number of licenses granted in 1892-93 
was 153, the number of pans at work 156, and the price of crude 
saltpetre from Re. 1-G-O to Re. 1-12-0 per maund. The manu¬ 
facture was carried on from about b*0 mounds, chiefliy situated 
in the Bar and Ara tracts. In 1914 only 24 licenses were 
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pranted, and only 24 pBns wore ai work. The price of crude 
saltpetre has a^ain risen to Ils. 4 ])er maund. The licenses are 
granted by tlu Deputy Commissioner. 

Crude snltpeire, inanufachired as above described, consists 
of a mixture of nitre, common salt and earth matter. Tt is 
refined at rt‘fineries specially liecmsed on payment of a fee for 
the year of Its. 5^. It is first dissolved in boiling water in an 
iron boiler till common salt is ])reeipitated from tln^ soluliou. 
The salt is removed and destroyed, and the boiling liquor 
drawn olT into (‘arthen vessels in which it is allowed lo rest 
until earth and other impurities have scuttled, dhe clear liquor 
is then decanted and set out in a pan to crystallize. Next 
day the long pcni-like crystals (hence calk'd halmi) Tvliich have' 
lormcd in the pans nr(^ removed and stored for sale. In 1S93 
there were flv(^ lic('nsod refineric^s in the neighbourhood of 
Bhera and Miani with 41 boilers. Ivefined saltpetre sold at 
Es. 5 or Es. 6-8-0 per maiind and 20 license's were given in 
that year for the export, of 10,862 inauiuls of refined saltpetre. 
About 6,000 maunds went to Sukkur and Karachi for ('xport to 
Europe and the rest went chic'fly to Bannu and Bfiwalpindi 
for the manufacture of gunpowder to be used in Public Works. 
In 1914, there were only 2 licensed refineries, with 15 boilers 
apiece. Eefined saltpetre was in 1914 worth Rs. 10 to Es. 13 per 
maund : 12 lieensi's wc'.re given for the ev])ort of 3,977 maunds, 
all of which ('Kcept for J00 maunds scut to Eawalpindi and 
70 maunds sent to Dera Ismail Khan) went to the Canal head- 
works at Mangla. 

Barilla ikha?' or an impure carbonate of soda, is 

manufactured from the Ha?’or .va/ji plant (salsola Griffithsii) 
which used to grow in groat quantitic'.s on the hard clay soil 
of the Bar and Ara tract of Shaiipur Tahsi. south of the Lahore 
road. There are two varieties of the plant, one with white 
and one with red flowers. It flowers in October and is cut in 
November when ripe, and left on the ground to dry. It is then 
thrown in bundles into a circular pit five or six feet in diameter 
and about two feet deep in which a fire has l)ecn lit and there 
burnt, care being taken not to lot the fire get too low or be 
smothered by too much fuel, until the pit is nearly filled with 
the ashes of the plant, which melt into a viscous mass. The 
operation lasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity 
burned during this time is from one to two hundred bundles, 
each of about half a maund in weight. TJio contents of the 
pit are then well stirred and allowed to cool, a little dry earth 
being scattered over the surface to prevent evaporation. The 
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pits are opened on the fifth or sixth day, when the barilla is 
found concreted together into a hard cellular mass something 
like the refuse of a brick-kiln. It is exported from this 
district chiefly to the north and cast, towards Eawalpindi, 
Sialkot and Jhelum, and is extensively used in the manufacture 
of soap, paper and coarse glass, in bleaching and dyeing processes, 
as a medicine and as a substitute for soap. Tlic price of khar or 
sajn appears to have steadily risen. In Sikh times its price 
was 6 or 8 annas per mauud, in 18(50 it was Ro. 1-2-0 per 
maund and in 1896 from Ro. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 jicr inaund according to 
quality. The cost of manufacf ure is estimated at 6 annas per 
maund. The ,sY//yi plant is a favourite food of camels, and has 
to lie carefully protected from them if it is intended to manu¬ 
facture barilla. The plant was chiefly found in the large blocks 
of land owjied by tho State, and the right of manufacturing the 
alkali or of grazing camels on the plant as they found most pro¬ 
fitable was annually sold to speculators Tlie income to the 
Stale from this source w’’as Rs. 8,000 in 1865 and averaged 
Rs. 7,700 for the five years ending 1891-95. Previous to the 
severe drought of ^ 891 the income generally stood at about 
Rs 30,000. It varied considerably from year to year, as the 
growth of the ])lant d('pouds upon the variable rains, and as 
licavy showers in the season of manufacture (N'oveml)er and 
December) may greatly redm^e the outturn. In an average 
year the quantity jiian ufactured probably amounted to about 
5,000 maunds. Since Ihe advent of the Lower Jhelum Canal, 
the home of tho salsola has been brought under the plough, and 
barilla is no longer manufactured in large quantities in the cis- 
Jhelum Tahsils. An inferior kind of barilla khar is made by a 
similar process from another salsola {th(5 pliissalc Idni) plant near 
the foot of the Salt [Lange in tlio Khuslial) Tahsil. This sells at 
about 1 or 2 rupees per maund and is used chiefly for washing 
clothes. About 0,000 maunds of this inferior barilla are annu¬ 
ally produced in the Khushah Tahsil, Avhence it is mostly export¬ 
ed to Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot and Multan. 

Section E.—Arts and Manu tact ares. 

In almost every village the cotton of tho district is woven 
into coarse cloth (kkadda?^) from ivhich the clothing of the 
peasantry is made and which is exported in largo quantities, 
Girot and Khushah being the centres of this trade. The weavers 
arc usually Paoli by caste, and the importance of the cotton 
industry to tho district can bo seen from tlic fact that 37,1 J2 per¬ 
sons were recorded in 1911 as subsisting on industries connected 
with the preparation and weaving of cotton; of this number, 
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16,831 wore actual workt^rs and 20,301 dependents, and of the 
workers, 6,190 were women, who do most of the spinning. The 
distribution over the different branches of industry is shown here. 
The extent to which handwork has been supplanted l)y factories 
will be discussed below :— 


Workors. Depeiideuts 


Male. Female 

Cotton ginning, (leaning, and piessiug l.t'i'liS 154 3,138 

Cotton spinning, sizing, and weaving 8,793 17,163 

'muc cotton striped goods bordered with silk (liiiif/is) oC good 
quality are made at Khusliab, where also are made good coloured 
k/ie$, loom-woven eliccks, and diapered cloths {hiMid chislim). 

Silk. PagriSf and the other scarf-like forms of silk popular, are 

woven, sometimes plain and soineliines willi gold ends, at 
Khushab^ which has a name for silk-weaving and has sent god 
specimens to various exhibitions. At one time about 50 looms in 
that town were producing darydis and Imgis^ l)ut now the 
weavers are liudiiig it more profitable to produce the coarse 
cotton fabrics, and only G persons were returned as actually 
working as silk-weavers in 1911. 

Tt may be mentioned that the Hower-worked cluiddar or 
ohrni of red or blue country woven cotton cloth ornamented with 
silk embroidery is worn in the district, but few are made for sale. 

Wool. l^elt or namda rugs are made at Bhcra and Khusliab, in both 

white and grey, unbleached or coloured wool, decorated with large 
barbaric patterns of ri d wool merely felted and beaten into the 
surface. The white felts bear no comparison Avith those of 
Kashmir and parts of Kajputana, and the texture is so loose and 
imperfect that they seem to be always shedding the goat's hair 
Avith Avhich they are intermixed Tlie wool is not perfectly 
cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacks of insects. 
But they are among the cheapest floor coverings produced in the 
Province, costing Re. 1 per seer. 

Goat’s hair and cainel’s hair are Avorked up into rope, as in 
most pastoral districts. At Nurpur, i!o^6‘ or country blankets are 
made; they have no special character of colour or texture, but are 
very durable and warm. 
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The wares in wood and metal from tliis district which have 
been sent to several exhibitions, give an impression of great 
lechnical aptitude, which seems to find but little employment Arts and 
and scanty remuneration, [t is a commonplace to say that there tures*** 
is in this country I)ut little of the sub-division of labour, aiifl none 
of the macliinery, whicli make Europe,i.n products cheap; but upidaYy"'” 
even in India there are few examples of the union in oiic crafts- 
man of so many traders as are practised by the Bhora cutlers. 

Long before the introduction of machinery the Sheffield cutlery 
trade was divided into many brandies, and the man who forged a 
blade neither ground it, nor hal ted it, nor fitted it with a sheath. 

At Gujrat and Sialkot the smith forges caskets aiifl other articles 
of the koftfjar's trade in complete indepemdenee of the workman 
who damascenes them with silver and gold. But at Bhora, the 
same arti/an fashions the blade on the anvil, grinds and polishes 
it, cuts the hilts or handles from stone of mother-o’-pearl, and 
makes a leather covered sheath for dagger or sword. The favour¬ 
ite Jiilt is in the green, slightly translucent stone {sang-i-ijashin) 
largely used in the bazar for amulets and neck beads, which has 
been identitled as a very pure serjieutine called Bowenitc. It is 
found in masses in a gorge near Gandamak in Afghanist.4n where 
it costs its. 3 per maund, but by the tiiiu' it reaches Bhera it is 
worth Rs. 40 per maund. Some of it is a delioato apple-green, 
and other pieces are like verde antique marble. It is very useful 
in mosaic work. Besides knife handles and dagger hilts, it is 
fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weights, (uips, &o. The 
work is always liberally smeared with oil to remove the white 
marks left by cutting tools. 

A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal’s head. 

In the collections of arms in the possession of some of tlie 
llajputana and Central India Chiefs, this design is seen beautifully 
wrought in crystal, and jewelled jade. The Bhera rendering is a 
very elementary attempt at a head. 

Other stones used resemble Parheck marble, and are found 
in the neighbouring Salt range. I’he names given are vague, and 
seem to be applied on very slight grounds. Suleimdni pattliar, 
Batig-i'jarah, pila p ittkar, sang-i-marma^ are some of them, and 
they explain themselves. These are used for dinner knives and 
arms as well as for the ornamental articles made in stone. 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate zig-zags in black 
and moiher-o’-piiarl is frequently used for liilts. The mothcr-o*- 
pearl is imported from Bombay. The lapidary’s tools in use 
differ in no respect from those in use at Agra, and indeed all the 
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world over where machinery and diamond-pointed drills are not 
used. A heavily loaded bow with wire string (or two for thin 
slices) is used for sawing, oorunduni and water furnishing the 
iron wire with a cutting material, while the grinding and polish¬ 
ing wli(‘els are tlie usual discs of corundum and lac, turned with 
the drill-bow for small work, or with the strap for heavy; but 
always with the to-and-fro non-continuous revolution of Indian 
wheels. 

The best country iron, known at Bhcra as ddna, is, in fact, a 
sort of steel; and wlien tliis is used, some of the blades of Bhera cut¬ 
lery are of tolerably good quality, but it gt'ts rarer yearly. Old 
llles of English make are sought out and reforged into various 
forms. Old blades of stub and twist steel are often refurbished, and 
the ah or jatchar (the wavy markings in tlu^ texture of the blade) 
are still prized. These markings are rudely imitated for the benefit 
of ll)ng]ish })iirchasers Tlic blade is covered Avith a mixture of 
lime and milk, forming ti sort of etching ground on which, as it 
is drying ott, the artificer’s tliumb is dabbed, witJi the ctTect of 
printing th(‘(jonceiitric markings of the skin Ka^e^ (sulphate 
of iron; is then aj)plied as a mordant and, when skilfully done, 
the effect is not unlike that of a real Damascus blade. No 
expert, hoAvever, could be for a mumciit deceived by this etching. 

At Bhera chauhaia or door and window frames arc most 
elaborately carved in deodar and sitisham wood. The rates at 
Avhich those beautiful works are supplied to native purchasers 
are almost incredibly Ioav, but. as a Europeaji demand lias arisen 
they have been raised. The work differs from that of Chiniot 
ill that tlie projccticres arc ffaticr, pilasters and other details 
being often iiiert'ly indicated in relief instead of a half or quarter 
section being impost d And the Avhole of the surface is complete¬ 
ly covered Avith boldly outlined forms of foliage and geometric 
diaper made out for the most part vAuth a V-section cut. There 
is something rude and almost barbaric in this direct and simple 
method of execution; hut although there is no attempt at high 
finish, the general design and proportions arc so good, and the 
decorative scliemo is so lull and complele, that the technical 
imperfection of the work as carving is scarcely noticed A large 
door-Avay, completely covered Avith ornamental work, measuring 
ten feet high and of projiortionalo widt.j, costs to a native 
purchaser about Us. 150, Formerly such doors could be obtained 
for Es. 25^ but no use AA^as ever made by the Public Works 
Department of this beautiful and wonderfully cheap carpentry. 
The production of these doors and windows is not confined to 
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Bhera ; they arc also made at Midni* and perhaps at other 
places ill the district. Wood-carvers from Bliera have been sent 
to more than one exhiijition in England where tliey and their 
workmanship have earned admiration. 

The lacquered wood turnery of S.4hfw4l differs from that of 
other places in being more crude in colour and simpler in execu¬ 
tion. A particularly unpleasant aniline niavne is used ; but 
there is a better class of vases, jdalters .and toys made in two 
colours, red and black, or iv'd and yellow, or black witli either. 
The scratched patterns are bolder and larger than elsewhere and 
many toys, e.y., children’s tea-sets, .are finished in transp.arent 
lae only, the colour and grain of tln^ wood showing through. 
Chess-boards with chess men and a l.argci v.ariety of toys of forms 
that might puzzle an English child, are made at very cho.ap 
rates, but they do not seem to be as popularly known .as they 
deserve to be. From tlu^ same town ivory toys of some neat ness 
and skill in execution were nnit to the Punjab Exhibition. 

Combs are made at Niirpur from olive-wood got from near 
Kdldbitgh on the Indus. 

There is nothing very noteworthy or di.stinctive in the 
jewelry or silversmith’s work of the country.sid(‘. From the 
chief places of the district, as well as from Mitha TiwAna, 
specimens have tieen seen which show an average of skill in work 
and design at least equal to that of most rur.al districts. Some 
account of the orn.aments worn will be found in Cha])ter I. 0, 

Good embroidered shoes are made at Jabba and Anga. 

A cow’s l ide is the most generally useful, being strong and 
roft; a good one is worth Ks. G. A buffalo’s hide i- the strongest 
of all, but vei’y hard. It is used for shoe-.soles, &c., worth about 
lls. 9. A camel’s hide is too hard for most jturposes, but is used 
for making glii kuppds: value Es. 1. A. bullook’s hide is in¬ 
ferior in usefulness to a cow’s hiden A horse’s hide is scarcely of 
any use at all, being too thin and fine, A gnat’s hide is useful 
for parts of women’s shoes, &c.; value about Re 1-8-0 The 
process of preparing a hide ’’s as follows The skin is soaked a 
day and a night in wixter, then taken out and scrapc'd ; then 
spread hair downwards on str uv, and aftei' rubbing the upper 
side with one chhitdk of saf/i and one-and-a-half sers of Fine, and 
a little water, it is tied up with the j«//i and lime inside It is 


♦There is one upcclally fine eiamplf of a whole hnnso faced iviUi carved wood here , the 

door-p .nels have very spirited designs representi ig elephants, camels, artillery and cavalry n| 
marching order, boxing matches, &c. 
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CHAP.ii-E. then soaked for six clays in two s^rs of lime and water after which 
AtT^d rubbed on both sides with broken-up earthenware. This is 

ManuRw- repeated at intervals till the hair is all off It is then taken ouf, 
tures. ^vashed and scraped, and has now become an adliaitn, or un- 

TannhlfT tanned leather. The tanning procc ,s then begins. Well-bruised 
H^ar bark (iawd is also used, but not considered so good'1 is 
soaked in water and the hide thrown in, When the tanning has 
left the hark, fresh bark is put in. This takes some days, aft^r 
which the hide is sown up with mnni, an aperture being left at 
one end, and hung up, the open end being u])permost. It. is then 
half filled with bruised bark and water poured in, Avhicb, as it 
drops out, is caught in a vess(d and pour('d bacdv into the skin ; 
this is continued until the lowcw part, wlnni i)rick(Ml, shows ih(' 
colour of leatlier. The open end is tlicn sown up, tlie other end 
opened, the skin inverted, and the procc'ss repeated villi fn^sh 
bark, until the whole is tanned. The skin is t hen W(dl washed, 
rubbed with the hand and dried in the sun. It is then soakcul in 
waten* w’itli bruised 'yrfmhfr plants. Til oil is thim rubbed ovei 
it, and it is again aoak(‘d a day in waten*. Then dried, s])rinkle(l 
witli water, rolled uj), and beaten with clul:s Tt is then rubbed 
on the flr*sh side with a stick, ealh^d a loedng, made from the wild 
caper {caj:)]mis aplylla) : the whole ])rocess in the hot w^eather 
takes about twenty-six days ; in the c^old, ahont, eight days longer. 
Just 1)( fore the skin is used, it is soaked for a day in little Avater 
with a cliliiidlc of alum, four ohhiidks of pomegranate hai’k, a 
chhitdh of salt and a clihital: of til oil. During the day it is several 
times well twisted. 

Eartlicn* In Khushab are made jars and drinking A^essels of oartben- 

ware Ware wbieli are much jwizod, as is the earthenwaiv' of Siirakki 

in the Salt Range, The blacksmiths of Kufri are also noted for 
their ironwork. 

G wdor There is a considerable manufacture of gunpowder in the 

and firowoUii district at Ehera, Kbusbab, Shah]mr and other towns ; thu num¬ 
ber of licensed manufacturers in 1915 was B*J, and the total 
output about 385 maunds. It. is made by mixing saltpetre, 
sulphur and charcoal in pro})ortions varying Avitli th(^ quality of 
pow^der desired ; the most usual proportions Indng a maund of 
saltpetre to 5 sSrs of sulphur and 10 of cliarcoal. These 
ingredients, are mixed together and pounded in a woochm mortar 
(ehaftu), and when well mixed the powder is put in the sun to 
dry. It is then ground in a hand-mill (cfialdd), damped and 
rolled in a basket (chajj) till it forms grains of gunpowder. 
More than 300 maunds is exported from the district for use on 
public works as blasting-powder, and most of the rest is consumed 
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in making fireworks, of wliieli the people are very fond, quantities 
being let off on occasions of marriages or other rejoicings, Tlie 
fireworks of this district arc generally very good and are of tures. 
several diffcnnit variolics of which the most common are the gold, ^ 
the only merit of which is that it goes off with a loud noise like and ilreworki, 
a cannon, the dsmdni gold which on hursling in the air falls in 
colored adobes of fire ; the andr which reseinl)les a fountain of 
fiery sparks ; the clmklar cr wlieel ; the mafdh or colored light ; 
and the hawa or squib. 

Soap is manufactured on a small scale in Khushdb in the 
following manner. A maund of khdr (sajji) and 20 sn's of lime 
arc pounded up together and put into an earthenware vessel {mat) 
in tlic bottom of which a hole, the siz(5 of one^s little finger, is 
made. Water is poured on the mixtiu'c and filters through the 
hole at the bottom where it is caught in other vessels. This 
solution is mixed witli a maiiiid of sesamum oil {til hd trl) and 10 
sets of fat, which have previously been heated and mixed up 
together. This mixture is allowed to stand for three days and 
then heated for two hours till soap forms on the surface, leaving 
the water below. Tlic soap is then skimmed off and put into 
moulds ; about 1}, niaunds of soaj} being got from the above quan- 
titi('s of the ingredients. Six families of Khojas are engaged in 
this business and make about 300 maunds of soap in a year. 

There are 13 factories registered under the Factory Act in 
Place Ifum?jer this district ; their local distribution is 

‘ ^ shown in the margin ; at the present moment 

siihimvaji 2 only 4 in Sargodha and 2 in Bhalwal arc 

Phuiavwan .. 1 Avorkiug, 2 of tliosc iu Sargodlia combining 

flour-milling with cotton ginning and pressing, and the remainder 
only ginning and pressing. Of the total number 1 is a foundry, 
and also does flour-milling and rico-huskhig in addition to ginning 
and pressing : 3 others combine flour-milling, rice-husking or oil- 
pressing vith ginning and pressing : 4 do ginning and pressing 
only : and 5 do ginning only. There are also a certain number 
of unregistered factories, such as the ice factory at Sargodha, a 
ginning factory at Phularwdn, and a press at Jliawarian, and 
there are several small oil engines working oil, and flour mills 
throughout the district. There is an important water-mill on 
the fall at the point where the Sulki Branch crosses the Shahpur- 
Sargodha road, which grinds the corn for Sargodha town. 

The registered factories now at work are said to employ 466 pioyeYin 
men and 65 women, while those out of work normally employ 
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B20 men and 47 women. No cliildren are employed. This shows a 
slight advance on the numbers reported at the Industrial Census 
in 1911. The cotton-^iuniiig concerns which do uot also do any 
form of millin^• or oil-jnmsin" are only seasonal in their workillli;^ 
and the labour they employ is really casual. It cannot be said 
that the population of the district has up to now gone far towards 
becoming industrialized. 

At the same time there has been a very general substitution 
of simple forms of mechanical power for liaud-lahour. Nearly 
every large village has its hards or grinding machine; thes'‘ are 
generally owned by carpenters, Avho grind the corn or ])ress the 
oil for the villagers and take a sn* in the maund. The water¬ 
mills in the Katha gorge are an ancient iiistituUoii, and do a 
thriving business ; Jabbi and Khabakki Jiave started similar in¬ 
dustries, and Sodlii Jai Wall is trying to follow suit. Idiere is 
a great future for tiiho-wells worked by crude-oil engines, if only 
some enterprising ])erson can be induced to make a start, and a 
repairing and insjiecting agency can be arranged. The Director 
of Agriculture is considering the merifs of the solar-motors in 
use in Egypt, with special reference to the conditions of Khusliab 
Tahsll. 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade, 

The general character of tne trade of the district may be 
described as consisting in the export of agricultural and pastoral 
products and the import of sucli necessaries as caunf»t be ])r()diieed 
locally, and what would formerly have been considered luxuries. 
The export of salt, coal, limestone, soap, gun])owdor, etc., have 
already been described ; they are of minor importance as com])ared 
with the trade in wheat, cotton, oilseeds, wool and hides. 

Erom time immemorial the bulk of the trade has been 
focussed on the large towns—Bhcra, Miani, Khusliab, Sahiwal— 
and these still retain some of tlieii* old importance. But since 
the development of the Jliclum Canal and the opening of tlio 
Malakwal-Shorkot Road Railway, the centres of trade have shifted 
to the series of colony-marts or mandts whicli have been built 
simply to facilitate the export of produce to Karachi. These 
mandts are at Phularwan, Bhalwal, Sa-rgodba, and Sillanwali, and 
are privately managed by committees of chandhrls. Generally 
speaking tlie cultivator sells his produce to a local trader, who 
transports it to the market, and sells it to one of the European 
export firms (Ralli Brothers, Louis Dreyfus, Sandy Patrick, etc.) 
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or some large native merchant, through a broker {ahrti). About chap. ii-P. 
20 per cent, of tlie produce is taken direct to market by the commerce 
cultivators, and due landlord (Nawab Mubariz Khan) deals and Trade, 
direct with the export firm. The brok(‘r will, if necessary, store TheCe^rai 
the produce until it can be sent to Karachi, changing rupee 1 per marts. 

100 bags for storage ; he will also advance money, charging in¬ 
terest at rates varying from 10 annas to rupee 1 per cent, per 
mensem. Erom } to 'I per cent, is charged as commission on 
sales, 1{ per cent, for brokerage, nr occasionally per cent, 
for wciglimeni, and Us. 2-9-u per 100 bags for porterage and 
stocking. The export firms allow from 2 to 4 per cent, of barley 
in the wheat, and 11 per cent, of dirt ; if this standard is 
exceeded lialf the value of tlie excess barley and the full value 
of the excess dirt are deduded, but higher prices are paid for 
Avheat which is cleaner tlian the standard. 

Some idea of tli(^ relative importance of the agricultural Principal 
products txported will he gained from these figures of sales in exports, 
the mand'is for the last two years :— 
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36,000 

1,44,000 

12,000 

48,000 

1915-; 

i 

Gram 

■i.niB 

11,270 

3,405 

12,670 

20,000 

60,000 

6,666 

16,606 

1 

Maiye 

... 

... 



2,700 

0,760 

900 

8,260 


Millots 

751 

1,733 

1,540 1 

6,460 

1,000 

3,500 

900 

8,260 


This shows that about Us. 1,00,00,000 Avorth of the six main 
staples arc sold at these four mandi in a year, and the bulk of this 
produce goes to Karachi. There is of course also considerable 
tiaffic on the other branches of the railway ; wheat from the Salt 
Uange and the Jheluin valley, gram from the Thai, cotton cloth 
from Khusliab, melidi from Bhera, wool, ghi^ hides and bones 
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from all statioBvS, are all largely exported. The total figures of 
export and import for the 10 years ending 1910 on the Bhera 
branch line and the Sind-S^gar Line stations of this district are 
as follows:— 


Bhera line 
Sind-Sagfar line ... 


Total tratkic in mauisds 
( 1901 — 1910 ). 

Exported. Imported, 

6 , 606,789 10 , 755,896 

0 , 564,901 2 , 109,865 


The imports are almost entirely brought by rail and consist 
mainly of piece-^oods and metals from ^Europe, sugar from 
Sialkot and rice from Peshawar. During the cold season travel¬ 
ling merchants from Afghanistan bring down majiih (madder), 
fruits, spices, gold coins, &c.,some portion of which they sell in 
this district on their way throng a. 

In s('asons of drouirht, sucli as 1907, 19.1, 1915, large 
quantities of fodder arc brought in by rnil from Jjyallpur and 
other colonics (including the Jholum Colony) to the Khushab 
Tahsil, and full use is made of the concession rates granted by 
Government on these occasions. 

The railway has, of course, greatly rtiduced the amount of 
river-borne trade, but it is estimated that in a normal y< ar about 
5,000 maunds of wheat and 10,000 mauiids of gram go down by 
boat from Khushab, Girot, and other points further downstream 
to Jliang and Muzaffargarh. At least 12,000 maunds of salt, 
and about 1,1 00 maunds of ))arilla, sugar, spices, etc., ap 

exported in a year in the same way, while there is also a certain 
amount of traffic in pottery and wooden articles of furniture— 
spinning-wheels, bedsteads, cots and so forth. Timber in large 
quantities is drifte 1 doAvn the Jlielum to the dcp6ts at Obak 
INizam and Khushab, and it is said that in 1915 Khushab con¬ 
tractors bought up supplies worth Ks. 1,00,000. 

It is clear from what has'" been said that the district exp orts 
goods of far greater value than it imports, in addition to this 
there is a considerable sum of money annually paid to residents of 
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tho district in the form of pay and pensions by Government. So chap. 

many recruits have joined, and are still joining, the army since 

tho outbreak of war, that it is impossibhi to state tho exact a^iradV 

amount received as pay by soldiers, l)ut before the war broke out 

more than six lakhs of rupees were draAvn by residents of this trliornd im- 

district as pay from the Alilitary Department, and Rs. 1,17,310 of money. 

were drawn as Jiiilitary pensions. About one lakh ot‘ rupees 

was drawn by residents of the district employed within the 

district by Civil Departments and local bodies, and a considerable 

sum must be added to tliis fur tlie pay drawn by persons serving 

elsewhere who remit their pay to their homes in this district. 

Civil pensions amount to over Rs. 63,0UO. Altogether 10 lakhs 
of rupees is a cautious estimate of the amount annually jjaid to 
residents of the district in tlio form of pay and pensions, 

Sectioa G.-^Meana of Communication. 

The progress of railway eonsti action has been briefly indicat communica- 
ed in Chapter T, Section B. The district is now served by (a) tions. 
the Jecli-Doab Branch of (lie ISTorth-Weslern Railway, which R^i^ays. 
passes through tho greatest length of the Jhelum Canal Colony 
and gives through connection with Karaclii via Shorkot Road, 

Khanew.d and Lodiiran : (b) the Sind-Sr^ar Branch of the same 
railway, which passes through the greatest breadth of Khushab 
Tahsib and gives through connection with Karachi, via Kundian 
and Shor Shah; the Bliei'ca Branch which joins Bhcra and 
Miani to the junction of the other two branches at Alalakwal 
There is every prospect ot* a new broad-gauge line being built 
from llaowiiid to Khushab, and this will link up Sargodha, Shah¬ 
pur and Khushab liy an almost straight line with Bhatinda and 
Delhi, riiere is also a sclicme (not yet sanctioned), for a narrow- 
gauge line from Bhcra to Shahpur. AVhen these lines have been 
constructed, the only parts of the district not within easy reach 
of a railway will be the Ohenab Circle of Bhera Tahsil, the river 
valley about Sdhiwal, tln^ Southern Thai, and tho Hills. Tin 
last-named tract will necessarily have always to rely on camels 
and donkeys to bring its wheat down to the plains, unless some¬ 
thing in the nature of a ropeway can be devised. 

The most obvious effect of the existing railway system has Effect of 
been that it has banished the fear of famine, and has done away existing rail- 
with purely local fluctuations of prices. In the days before rail- 
ways and canals existed, tho district was entirely at the mercy of 
the rainfall; if the rain failed, food for man and beast was not to 
be had for any money : if the rains wore good, grain and fodder 
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were dnigs in the market. Tt was the sudden fall in prices that 
rendered fli(‘ first summary settlements unworkahlo ; now-a-days 
it is only a fall in the world price tliat can sendously affect the 
district. 

it cannot he said that iin])roYe(l communications have affect¬ 
ed language or religion, tliough tlie popularity of railway meta- 
•|)hors in eojnmon speoeli may he noticed. 

For a district of such si/.e and wealtli Shah pur is singularly 
ilhsuj plied with metalled roads. There is a good metalled road 
from Khushah station tlirongh the ha/aar to the river hank, and 
on from the far bank to Sargodlia and thence to Bhagtanwala. 
The road from ^^irg()dha to Saln'wal has Ixam meralled lor hall its 
length, and the road from Sargodra to Lakk and aliout a quarter 
of the distance from Tjakk to Ivalva is also mctnll<Hl. Altogether 
there aie iK'.arly Si miles of metalled road in the district, and 
another 5 miles (from SilhinwaU in the direction of Saliinal) 
are in course of eons!ruction. There is a Hue luimotalh'd road 
rum ing parallel to the Jlnduin rivea* from • >ujrat to Jliaiig, 
through Miani, Bliera, Ohak ilim f)as. J liawarisiji, Slialipur Civil 
Station, and Sahiwal: there is a less good Dad on the opposite 
side of the river froin j iiid Dadan Khai, tlii’oimh Rajar, Khu¬ 
shah, Girot and Khai Kalan IVom Ivliusliab there are roads of 
a sort to Darva Klian and Alianwali. hy nay of Mitha Tiwana. 
There are roads more or less ])assahu^ lor liehl- vehich's from 
Gunjiyal, Khushah and Rajar stations to the loot, of the hills, 
leading to good riding roads u]) the faca' of the Range. There 
are tolera])lc riding roads joining uj) all th(‘ main villages of the 
Hill Circle. TIkum* are also fe(;der roads joinijig the river valhws 
to tlie d(’(di-l)oah railways, of whieli tie»se Irom INlidh Ranjha 
and Kot Moman, Bhora and Ohak iCim Das to Bhalwal ; 
Jhawarian vid Kalra to Sargodha; and Sahiwal to Sargodha and 
Sillanwali are the most important, ddie old liigh road from Shah- 
pur to Lahore, rid Mil ha Lakk and Findi Bliaftifin, is not much 
used now, nor is the old road Jrom Slialipur to JMari Lakk, and 
Kot Moman. The canal roads are all good, but not open to 
general traffic. 

'Tliere are altogether miles ol unmetalled road main¬ 

tained by the District Board. Geiumilly speaking these roads 
arc in most ])laces and at most seasons more or less fit for wheeled 
traffic. Table 30 shows the c(‘rtified distances between most of 
the principal places in the district 
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Table 29 ^ives a list of all rest-houses in or near tln^ district, 
with t! e amount and nailin' of eccommodafion in (aeli, and the 
department to which each belong's. S:nco 1911 new ci^il rest- 
houses have bec'ii built at Pail and Nauslndii’a in the Salt Hange. 
each containing one liviuu-rooin. and two bed-rooms with bath 
rooms, and wiih a cook-hoii e, two slabhvs, and servants’ quarters 
attached. The situation of tliese rest-houses is shown in the 
maps accompanying this volume. 

Tlnwe are encamping-grounds of the Military Dejiarlinent 
along the main lines of route as shown below :— 

(1) Jiuii.f/to Gtdrdf —Kihang*, Sabinal, Wadhi, Shahjmr, 
Jliawariaii, Chak lldm Pas, Bhera, Miani. 


(2) Lahore to Dent fs?na}J Khan Laksin, BhagtanAvdhi, 
.MitlniLakk or Sargodlia, Dhri'ina, Shahpur, Khu- 
slnil), Ttadali, Milha Tiwana, Adhi Sandal. 

(:^) Lahore la I>an)tu-~As for No. (2) as far as Mitha 
Tiwana and llumce to CJunjiyal. 


Th(‘r(‘ art' also (Micamping grounds at Nurewda and Katha 
Masral at 11i(‘ foot ol tin* Salt llange on the roads from hhushjib 
to Sak(‘sai% and rrom Khushab or Ka jarto Talagang. 

It has bec'n slmwa in th<‘ preceding section that then' is still 

a ccTtain amount of riv('r- 
horiic tratlic on tlie 
JlK'lum, KJmslial) lieing 
the |)rinci])al centre of 
trade. (TJiero is no trnnic 
of importance on the 
Clienal).') There are 180 
boats in the district, as 
against 288 at last settle¬ 
ment The ferries on the 
Clu'uab and those on the 
Jhelum above Kolilian 
an' manag('d by the au¬ 
thorities of Gujninwala 
and Jhelum Pistriets respectively. Of those shown in the mcirgin, 
Khushab is managed hy tlie Deputy Commissioner, and the 
remaindm* hy tlu' District Board, and tlie right to collect the 
tolls was lea.s( () hy them in j9ir> for the sums shown aga'nst 
each. At Khushab the ferry is during the cold Aveather n'placed 
hy a bridge of lioats. Tliere is a footway alongside of the 
Railway line on the Chak Nizam bridge. 


Nnme of jen // 

VahN nj lea- 
IN 

1. Kolil.iui 

r.:r> 

12 rnn-.i Sn’lvhru 

4(15 

‘'1(1,1 K 111]) li 

425 

d niiik 

75M( 

f). (’ll H*' ,11 

' .S(»(» 

(1 Mi)il)]ini . . 

s 

'J , l\]lU^ll!^l) 


H wAla 

440 

P. Hunu'Kfi 

1 I,OM0 

10 

n Tliitti ILirtnin 


12 Lmijjfirwala 

iN'ir, 

i;{. T.tii 

) 

4. .laurn Ivahni 

15 Alnjokii 

y 2 .(kS(( 

'ioliil 

in,or>o 
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CHAP. ii-G. A list of Post and Telegraph Oflfims is given in Table 31. 

Mei^of sub-offices and 73 branch offices, as against 3 

communica- sub offices and 43 branch offices in ]897. Talilo 32 sbe.ws that 
tion. j 9 ]| number of arficles received for 

PoToffices. delivery quadrupled, while the nuinlicr oT monc^y orders ]>aid and 
issued inulliplied liy 6 and 8 times res])('ctively. 

Besides 1 he telegraph offices show^n in Table 31, which are 
feirgrapij*. principal market towns on tln^ Railway, and at Shahpiir 

and Sakesar, there are also officas at tlie other railway stations. 
The Canal Departimnit has t<‘legrapliic communication all along 
the main Canal lines, including the Shalqinr Braneli. '^Hierc is a 
direct line between Shalipur and Sargodlia. The Sakesar office 
is closed during the cold weather. T(‘legraphic communication 
between Nausbelira and Khuslnib would gn^afly Taeilitate tln^ 
adminisi.ration of the Salt E.ang(\ 

Section H —Famine. 


Famine. The very fact that the rainfall of the district is always pre- 

KnmiTe. carlous has sciwcd as a prolection against famine. In the old 
days the inhabitants of tlie Bar and Thai were constantly faced 
with the prospect of having to move off in search of pasture with 
their flocks and herds, while tliedw(dlers in tb(' river could rely 
on their wells for some sort of a living. To tliis clay Iho same 
state of affairs ])revails in Khushab Talisil; whim the rains fail 
part of the population migrates to the Indus l alley, or, if need 
be, Kashmir with the cattle, and the remainder go as labourers to 
Sargodlia or some other colony, where good wages are always to 
1)0 had, even in the river-circles a larcre number of cattle will be 
sold in these circumstances for very low prices ; but real famine, 
involving relied'-works, is unknown; suspension of the revenue 
gives all necessary relief, 'fo this extent there may bo said to 
have been famines in 1S8G-87, 1891-92, 189G-97, 1899-1900, 
1904-05, 1907-08, 191 •-12 and 1915-1G. Of these the year 
1S99-1900 was the worst, for both before^ and after it there 
were a number of ])oor harvests which diminislicd the accumula¬ 
tions of grain and fodder in advance and i)r('vented a speedy 
recovery. At the present moment (June 191Gj the Thai has 
had ])ractically no rain since early August 1915, and the vil¬ 
lages are forsaken. Large quantities of fodder have been import- 
ed by rail for such cattle as could not be driven off to Kashmir. 
A large number of cattle were sold for little more than the value 
of their hides. 
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CHAPTER II1.-ADMINISTBAT1VE. 
Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 

The Shahpur District is under the control of the Commis- 
siouer and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi Division, whose 
head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The ordinary head-quarters 
staff of the district, located at Sargodha, consists of the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is also District Magistrate, Collector and 
Registrar, one Assistant Commissioner, and throe Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners, of whom one is Treasury Officer and one 
is Revenue Assistant. The District and Sessions Judge also has 
his head-quarters at Sargodha, but some of the civil work of the 
Khushilb Tahsfl is undertaken by the District and Sessions Judge 
of Mianwdli. There is an Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner 
as Sub-Judge, and a Subordinate Judge presides over the small 
cause court. The Khushdb Tahsfl is in charge of a Sub-Divisional 
Officer whose head-quarters are at Shahpur. Each tahsfl is in 
charge of a Talisfldar, who ordinarily exercises the criminal 
powers of a second class Magistrate, the civil powers of a Munsiff 
of the third grade, and the revenue powers of an Assistant Collector 
of the second grade. He is assisted by a Naib Tahsflddr with 
similar criminal and revenue powers. The Bhera Tahsfl has also 
an additional Ndib Tdhsfldar in charge of the sub-tahsil, which 
will, when the head-quarters of the tahsfl are transferred to 
Bhalwal, be located at Bhera. In Sargodha Tahsfl there is an 
additional .s' dib Tahsfldar in charge of colony business. 

The Revenue Record Staff, working under a District 
Kiiniingo with on" assistant, is of the strength shown below :— 


Tahsil». 

Office 

K^nungoe. 

Field 

Kinungos. ' 

PatwArfs. 

1 Aseietant 

1 patwAris. 

Bhera 

1 

6 

76 

3 

Shalipur 

1 

4 

78 

3 

Sargodha 

1 

4 

61 

8 

Khuah&b ... ... ..• 

1 

4 

75 

8 

Diitrict 

4 

17 

275 

17 


The patwdrfs are graded on one list for the district, as shown 
in the margin. 'I he assistant patwdrfs 
orade. Pay. Number. ©ach reccive Rs. 8 per month. An ex- 
Ra. periment is now being made in Sargodha 

i{ Tahsfl, by which the number of Revenue 

HI 10 68 patwdrfs is being reduced, and the 

Canal Department patwdrfs do all the 
work of crop inspection which was previously done by both 

HE 


Executive and 

Judicial 

OfHcerg. 


Revenue itafT. 
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departments. In the river circles of Shahpur and Bhera, and in 
the whole of Khushdb Tahsfl, the vagaries of the river, the 
existence of privately-owned inundation canals, and the rapidity 
with which hdrdni cultivation and partitions of common land are 
proceeding, combine to tax to the utmost the energies of the 
revenue staff. 


There are three Munsiffs for the trial of civil judicial cases, 
holding court at Bhera, Shahpur and Sargodha. 

The oflScial staff of the district is assisted by the following 
Honorary Magistrates and Judges:— 


Natfee oe jfeisdiction bxbeoised. 


Namo of gMitleman 
exercising judicial 
powers. 


Fazal I'Al'i, iShaikh ... | 

Pir lladshali 

LAla Devi Diysl SliAh i 

M. Ilausraj ... j 

P. JawAhar Mai, U. H. I Ut class, 12tli 
October 1909 

• 

I) Ganpat RAi | class, 28tli 

I March 1916. 

M, Slier Muhammad I 2ik1 cUsb, 12tli 
Khan, JVun i December 

! 1914.. 

Broadway, P. N. S,, [ Ist class, lOfli 
Mr, I March 1914. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan j Ist class, 6ih 
Tiwdtia, K C 1 E., I August 1913. 
M V.O , Honorary ' 

Capiahi the Hon’blo 
Malik, of Kalra 

Rai Sahib RAm Das 1st class, 16th 
Sahn^. March 1916. 


Criminal 

powers. 


Radha Kishan, LAla .. 


Chiragh KhAu, SirdAr 

Gur Sahai, Malik 
BahAdur Khun, Sardir 

Tulsi DAs, Bhfti 


2ud class, 

24th Juno 
1918. 

Srd class, 

26th June 
1914. 


Civil powers. 


Powers expreissd 
as a Bench, 
Section 15, Cri¬ 
minal Procedure 
' Code. 


Local area 
of 

jurisdiction. 


j 2nd class 
Do. 
i Do. 


... ! I Town of Bhera. 


Do. ... I I 
28thMarchl916;J 

... In the Bhera Talmfl 

(exclnsive of the town 
of Bhera). 

... Shahpur District (ex¬ 

clusive of Bliera 
Thana.) 


Shahpur, Blioia and 
Sargodha Tahsils. 

Shahpur District. 


2nd class, 10th | 

August 1914. 

... 2nd class 


Srd class 


Kot Moman ThAna, 
Bhera Tahsil, llth 
March 1916. 
Sargodluand Shahpur 
Tahsfls. 

Sahiwal and Nilrpur 
Thanas. 

KhushAb Tahsfl. 


Devi Diyiil, Malik, 
Miani. 

Muhammad Hayat, 
Qureshi, Mian. 

SirdAr Khan, Ndn, 
Malik. 


Ist cla<i8, 26th 
June 1914. 

Ist class, 27th 
October 1916. 
2nd class, l9th 
May 1914. 


Ist class, 15th 
July 1914. 


Shahpur District. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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It has already been shown that in the days before annexation 
by the British Government the whole of the plains portion of 
the district recognized the leadership of one or other of the local 
chieftains. Even in the Salt Eange, where a democratic spirit 
and village autonomy were more developed, certain families have 
been recognized as qualified to take the lead in public affairs. 
But in many villages the appointment of village headmen must 
have been a very difficult or arbitrary proceeding. It must often 
have been much easier to say which out of several village head¬ 
men was best entitled to be appointed hniqdddr than to say which 
of the many landowners within the village should be ai)pointed 
headman. 

At regular settlement certain allowances were given to 
leading members of the agricultural community in the form of a 
percentage on the assessment of the estates with which they were 
connected, to be deducted from the land revenue before payment 
irito the Treasury. In return for these allowances they were 
expected in a general way to use their influence in their own and 
neighbouring villages in order to put dowm crime and aid in the 
general administration. In 1886 advantage was taken of the 
powers given by Eevenue Eule 174 to define their duties and fix 
their responsibilities by ])utting each indmddr in charge of a 
circle of villages and requiring him to perform all the duties of 
a zailddr within that circle. This system was found to be of 
great advantage in all branches of the local administration. And 
the eagerness shown not only by the indmddrs themselves, but 
by candidates for the post among the more influential headmen, 
to dif^tinguish themselves by assisting the various officers of Gov¬ 
ernment who come into their neighbourhood, rendered work of 
all sorts among the villages much more thorough and satisfactory. 
It has however now been decided to carry this improvement out 
to its logical conclusion by introducing a regular system of zads. 
The number of zails sanctioned for each tahsil is as shown in 
the margin ; there are also in addition to the stipendiary zaiU 
^5 ddrs four honorary zailddrs, Malik Slier 

BbBbpnr ;.*! 11 Muhammad Nun in Bhera, and Maliks 

KbnsMb... ... 28 Umar Haydt Khan, Muhammad Mub^riz 

arg a... ...— Khan, and Khuda Bakhsh Kh^n in Sliah- 

Totai . perform the duties of zailddr 

within the estates owned by themselves or 
their near relations. The sailddrs are assisted by 61 mdrahhora, 
some of whom understudy the zailddr within a particular portion 
of the zail, while others act as assistants throughout the zail. 
The sanctioned emoluments and numbers of each grade are shown 
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below. OJie Deputy Commissioner can make the distribution 
over talisils as he likes 



In one or two eases, individuals who were formerly halqdddrs 
and are now indmkhors are permitted for their life-time to draw 
the same amount of indm as they were doing under the old 
scheme, even though that amount he in excess of a Ist grade 
mdm, A list of zailddrs and indmkhors is given in Appendix II 
hut the grading has so far only been announced provisionally, and 
IS liable to be reconsidered at the end of the present war. ‘ 


Viiiagohod. At regular settlement, especially in the Khushdb Tahsfl 
settled by Captain Davies, a systematic plan was carried out for 
reducing the number of village headmen, which had in the 
summary settlements been allowed to increase, with hardly any 
check, to a reasonable figure, so that they might form a class 
possessed of some weight and authority in the country. The 
opportunity of the first revision was taken by large numbers of 
the men who were then brought under reduction or their 
representatives to push their claims to reinstatement, and several 
hundreds of applications from such men and from new claimants 
demanding an increase in the number of headmen were presented. 
Very lew of these were accepted, as it is undoubtedly an ad¬ 
vantage to the administration to have the power, influence and 
respcmsibility of the village headmen conflned to as few hands as 
possible. Where the number was increased it was on the ground 
that sonae well-marked division of the village landowners had 
been hitherto unrepresented, and was important enou gh to de¬ 
serve a separate headman of its own. Headmen were also 
appointed in a number of new estates where none had hitherto 
bera appointed, and of course each colony chah has been put 
under one or more headmen. At the recent revision a statement 
was prepared to show in what villages the number of headmen 
was still excessive, and proposals were made for reducing them 
as vacancies occur. This statement (in vernacular) is in the 
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Deputy Commissioner’s office. The total number of headmen in chap. m-A 
the district is now—Tahsfl Bhera, 607 ; Shahpur, 427 ; Khushab, 

284 ; Sargodha, 370; total 1,688, and averages about 1'6 to each ttv«Divisions, 
estate excluding forests, and about one to every Bs. 1,200 of land viiis^ead. 
revenue. The average income of a headman from fees on the '“®“- 
land revenue, water-advantage-rate and water-rates is about 
Es. 100 per annum. 

In addition to the usual emoluments in the form of a cess Umbsrdiri 
on the land revenue and water rate, the headmen in Colony 
villages also have received grants of land, aggregating 7,197 
acres ; such squares are resumed without compensation when a 
headman dies. 

A rough idea of the relative importance of the land-owning 
tribes may be got from the number of headmen of each tribe as h^meu! 
shown in the following statement, in which, however, the number 
of Hindu headmen is unduly swelled by the figures for Bhera 
town where many of them are headmen of only one or two 
wells:— 


Tribe. 

Bhera, 

Shahpur. 

KhuBh^b. 

Sargodha. 

Total. 

Ahir 



2 

5 

5 


12 

Aw^n 



27 

9 

108 

28 

167 

Balooh 



1 

50 

23 

10 

84 

Jat 



S20 

32 

84 

178 

560 

Kamboli 



5 

8 


1 

14 

Khokhsr 



48 ! 

30 

83 

9 

120 

Pathan 



17 

1 

5 

10 

45 

Qureslii 



5 

12 

9 

3 

29 

Rajput 


... 

52 

224 

50 

81 

407 

Say y ad 


... 

25 

28 

12 

9 

i 74 

Khatri 



42 

1 

... 

13 

56 

Arora 



3 

7 

3 

2 

15 

Brabmin 

.. 


9 

1 


2 

12 


Detail of Jats and Rdjpiiti. 


Gondal ... ... 

76 

6 

... 

3 

84 

lUnjha 

82 

... 

... 


82 

Mekau 

1 

48 


5 

54 

Tiwana 

-.» 

14 

25 

6 

45 

Sikh 

4 

... 

... 

28 

32 

Bhatti 

3 

6 

2 

18 

29 

War4ich 

12 

... 

... 

18 

25 

Nua 

16 

8 

... 


24 

Kaledr 

3 

8 

... 

12 

23 

Jhammat 

3 

18 

1 


22 

Jaujuha 

6 

2 

8 

6 

21 

Rihau 

16 

1 

... 

.. 

17 

Hatar 

4 

18 


... 

17 

Joya 

... 

5 

11 

... ' 

16 

KiB6ow4na ... 

9 

• It 

... 

'*1 

16 

Nagydna ... 


7 

... 

! Bj 

14 
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In every estate a wdjib^uharz or village administration 
paper has been included in the record of rights, and sets forth 
in detail the rules adopted by the villagers for the settlement 
of such questions as may he answered by each village as it 
thinks fit, exj., the management of the common-lands, the collec¬ 
tion of grazing fees, the distribution of the water brought down 
by torrents or springs, or the collection of petty taxes or cesses 
for purely local purposes. 

A complete report on the various cesses realised in the 
district was submitted with Deputy Commissioner’s No. dated 
2Cth September 1892, and has been separately printed. In 
some 30 estates in the nortli of the Khushab Tahsfl a special 
rate of 6 jicr cent, on tlie land revenue was imposed by Captain 
Davies on outsiders wdio had obtained a proprietary footing in 
the estate, and conferred on a selected headman under the 
name of hale dla lamharddri in addition to his ordinary remuner¬ 
ation of 5 per cent as headman. By Government’s No 196, 
dated 8th October* it was held that this is not a cess at 

the disposal of Government but a talvlcdari due belonging to 
the whole proprietary body. The orders accordingly wer(‘ that 
unless the propri(^tary body wished to have a special entry 
made in the administration paper saying that these ial/uMdri 
dues are to be made over to a headman to be nominated from 
time to time by Government, ihon no entry whatever beyond 
the entry providing fm the levy from the inferior proprietors 
of the talvli'ddri due should be made In no case did the pro¬ 
prietors agree to leave Ihislincomc to one headman to be select¬ 
ed by Government, and it nas therefore simply been stated in the 
administration paper of these estates that the due is leviable 
from the inferior proprietors (mdlihdn kahzd) without stating 
to whom it is ppyable. 

In 1850, shortly after annexation, it was reported that in 
this district as elsewdierc in Northern India a custom prevailed 
by w^hich the village artisans either made a small payment in 
money or rendered some service in the line of their owm parti¬ 
cular occupation to the proprietors of the village in which they 
resided. In Sikh times the proceeds of this tax were realised 
as part of the income of the State ; but the British Government 
relinquished it to the landowners. At regular settlement it 
was recorded as levied in 393 of the 667 estates in the district, 
and in almost all those estates it is still in force. It is ordi¬ 
narily charged on weavers, washermen, butchers, cobblers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, silversmiths and barbers, but 
not on Brahmans, musicians, shop-keepers or sweepers. It is in 
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fact a tax on artisans and is called kamidna from kamt, a chap. in-A. 
worker. Moreover when a man of the artisan class gives up 
his caste occupation and becomes an agriculturist ho is exempted tiveDinsions. 
from the tax. The rates charged vary considerably in different ^ 
villages, but the most common rate is two rupees per annum auums. 
payable half-yearly l)y each adult male working at a trade, boys 
and aged men being let off with a lower rate. The total realisa¬ 
tions for I he whole district amount to about Rs. 11,000 yearly. 

The tax is generally realise I by t he village headmen through 
their private accountant {dharicdt) and applied to the payment 
of the village watchman’s salary, or credited to the fund for 
common village expenses, or in some cases appropriated by the 
headmen or the landowners of the village. It is in many villages 
strongly objected to by the artisans, who are generally led on 
by the weavers, and is evidently felt as a galling poll-tax, realised 
by the landowning class as a mark of superiority from the artisan 
class. 

Malba is the name given to the fund for common expenses uaiha. 
of the village, and the mnlha cess is a cess levied for common 
purposes from the revenue payers in proportion to the land 
revenue payabl'^ by (;ach. At regular .'Ottlement in all the 
papers of villages settled by Mr. Ouseley one uniform condition 
was recorded to the efftict that only the following items should 
be chargeable to the village, ms., fees on warrants for realis¬ 
ation of arrears, the patwari’s writing materials, cost of feeding 
indigent travellers, and expenditure incurred by headmen when 
employed on business connected with the village,—the total 
expenditure not to exceed 5 per cent. Captain Davies, on the 
other hand, entered the malba at a fixed percentage on the 
assessment of the estate, generally at the following rates:— vis., 

5 per cent., where the assessment does not exceed Rs. 500; 4 
per cent., from Rs. 809 to Rs. 1,000 ; 3 per cent, from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,000; and 2 per cent, where the assessment exceeds 
Rs. 2,000. In these estates settled by Captain Davies the prac¬ 
tice was for the headmen to realise the percentage fixed at 
settlement, and spend it pretty much as they liked. Dissatis¬ 
faction with the administration of the common fund is frequently 
expressed, and it is difficult to check the accounts. At Mr. 

Wilson’s revision it was held that it was not advisable to interfere 
with long-standing custom, and the previous arrangements were 
allowed to stand, the former entries regarding malba being 
repeated with the addition that the headmen are bound to 
beep an account of the income and expenses of the common 
fund with some shop-keeper in the village, which shall be open 
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to the inspection of every revenue-payer, and every half-year 
to explain the accounts of the common fund to the whole body 
of revenue-payers. The only exception to this action was that 
in some estates in which the percentage fixed was not in accord¬ 
ance with the general scale, or for other reasons was unsuitable, 
a different percentage was fixed as the maximum rate to be 
collected. No changes were made at the recent revision except 
that in cases where the headmen asserted that in practice they 
collected only such amounts as the accoimts showed to have 
been expended, this fact was noted. The patwari’s stationery 
is no longer a charge on the malba. 

In 86 villages of this district a sort of octroi tax, called 
dharath, is levied on all sales of village produce to outsiders 
and on all purchases of outside produce by residents of the 
village, the most common rates being a quarter of a aer per 
maund (= 10 annas per cent.) on sales of grain and one paisa 
per rupee (= Re. 1-9-0 per cent.) on the value of other articles. 
It is usual for the headmen to give a contract for the year to 
some shop-keeper in the village {dhartodi) who pays them a sum 
agreed on for the monopoly, and charges fees at the customary 
rates on all sales, the sellers being bound to come to him for weigh- 
ment, and he in return being bound to weigh their goods for 
them. The income from this source aggregates about Rs. 2,800 
per annum and is generally credited to the common fund or 
spent on such public objects as improving the village well or 
supplying oil to the village mosque and tobacco to the guest-house. 
In 67 villages a custom exists by which the landowners realise 
a tax, varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 7 on each marriage of a daughter 
of a non-proprietor. It i» paid by the bridegroom’s father and 
is called jkajri or sometimes bakri as it is often paid in the 
form of a goat or a sheep; and is appropriated by the owners of 
the land on which the bride’s father lives or by the landowners 
on whom he is dependent. 

Section B.-Civil and Criminal Justice. 

In the foregoing section it has been said that the Deputy 
Commissioner is District Magistrate, and mention has been made 
of the official and honorary magistrates. The District Judge has 
also been mentioned, and the Civil Courts, which are subordinate 
to him, have been described. 

The statistics for the work accomplished by the Civil and 
Criminal Courts will be found in tables 35 and 34. The total 
volume of civil litigation is not unduly great and most of it calls 
for no special remark. There are however one or two classes of 
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ca^^es special to this part of tljc Punjab, if not to this district. One chap.iii-b. 
is Ihc class of (^ases (wliich may bo oitlicr Hvil or Criminal) civulind 
arising’ out ol* th(' (h\tril)uf-i()n of water flowiup^ off the hills; CrimiBaUus- 
another class arises oiii of a custom iii the Thai which forbids the 
breaking* ii]) of wast(‘ land in tlie malidz {i.e., so as to restrict dumber and 
the eateiuncnt) of a. pre-existing field ; the nature and extent of 
the rights of owners and non-owners in the common grazing lands 
(»r iiie Thai Avill also have to bo threshed out in the Civil Courts 
The r('C(nit settlement has not added very seriously to the numbor 
of suits for enhancement of rent, etc. 

If allowance b(‘ made for the past history of the district its 
population is by no means seriously addicted to crime The 
av('rag<^ number of p(‘rsons imjirisoned during the year has been 
()53 (including 20 females), or Of per ten thousand of total ]>o])u- 
lation. It says nuicli for tin? law-abiding charact(n* of tlu' women 
of the district that each year only aliont one in ten thousand of 
them is convicted of an offemee considered to deserve imprison- 
numt.* 'fhe Hindus and Sikhs find their way into prison in muoJi 
smalhn* proportion than the .Musalmans, the proportion of con¬ 
victs per ten thousand of total po})ulation being 4 for the former 
and 10 for the latter 

Th(^ eharactor of th(‘ crimes committed is not sucdi as to of 

indicate any great moral d'.pravily, hut it shows that tlu' 
p(‘asautry are uncommonly hot-temperc(l, more' so now dian 
twenty years age. On the average of the last five years 27 
murd(n*s or attiniipts to murder have been reported. Serious riots 
an' of souK'what frequent occurrence, about (h) taking ])laee 
annually, but they are usually unpremeditated, and arc often 
occasioned by a sudden quarrel about laud boundaries, irrigation 
rights, trespassing of cattle, building of walls and similar common 
incidents of a peasant’s life. The parties to the quarrel lose 
their tempers, and strike each other with sticks or stones, and 
their friends on either side cannot resist joining in ; and as axes 
and agricultural impleinoiits are always handy and make deadly 
weapons of offence, it too often happens that o!ie or more of tlie 
combatants receives a fatal blow. When the fight is over, all 
are sorry for what has happened and they try to make it up 
among themseives, so that it is often difficult for the police to 
get evidence sufficient to convict in such cases. 

* Ou the otluT Imrul there are fur too many broaches of the unwritten law which custom has 
p rescril^ed lor maidens and young brides ; tlu*fe are not considered punishable by our Courts, but 
they lla^e u disastrous effect upOM the men’s respect for law. There are inan;y reflecti^G inliabi- 
t&nts of the district who would auteiid this souteiice to this effect; ‘‘ A singular aspect of the 

law enforced in the district )b that each year only about one in ten thousand of the women ia 
considered to deserve the punishment of imprisonment.** 


II 
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In 1897 tlio average numbor of murders or attempts to 
murder wa.« only 12 per annum and of serious riots about 40, so 
it is clear tbaf there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
aggrieved persons to take the law intf> llndr own hands, and that 
the majesty of the law is not sufficiently in evidence to deter 
them from resorting to violence. On the other hand the criminal 
courts are regrettably popular as a means of annoying neighbours 
who are not sufficiently offensive to he worthy of personal assault, 
riu'se two tendencies to break heads on slight provocation and to 
make criminal complaints without cause—interact on each other, 
greatly to the detrinumt of law and order T will he seen from 
table 18 that about one case in four brought to trial results in 
acquittal or discharge ; this is largely due 1o th(‘ fn'qnency with 
which false charges are made ; l)ut tlu' lively hope of escape 
encourages the hot tempered to bring tlioir axes into play, and 
the apprelumsion that even a Imown murder(W may easily Ixi 
acquitted tempts the avengiTs of the victim lo institute proceed¬ 
ings against all the connections of th(‘ real culprit in order to 
ensure for them as much vicarious suffei*ing as nnay Ix' Thos a 
vicious circle has been made, which can only be broken by a 
vigorous (campaign against perjury. 

By far the commonest ause of violent crime is sexual 
jealousy, or female emancipation. li has been shown in Obapler T, 
Section C, that marriagealdo girls are considered a valuable as^set, 
and are generally not disposed of in marriage till they are v eil 
on in years. Sometimes the father or guardian of a girl waits 
too long, in the hope of getting a higher bride-jirice. In these 
cases the girl has generally set Inn- affections on a man of her 
own choice, and il her father will not accept what he is prepared 
to offer, she will elope vith him ; sometimes the father persists 
in marrying her to a husband of his own choosing, and in these 
eases the bride will generally seize the earliest. oj)p()rtunity of 
making off with her lover. In either ease tln^re is all th(^ material 
for a murder or else for a crop of cases, civil and criminal. 

The only apparent effect on crim(‘ of the growth of the 
Jhelum Canal f'olony has been an increased number of burglaries. 
The colonists are on th(; whole a law-abiding class, but they 
l)rought in tlicir train as tenants and menials a certain number 
of und(‘sirablcs, and the demand for cheap labour at harvest 
time draws a crowd of adventurers from the neighbouring tracts. 
To such as tlu'se the wealth of the colonisi is a great tein])tation. 
The Jangli also, who now finds himself a substantial agriculturist, 
neighboured by other agriculturists, eciually substantial but 
inexpert in the indigenous sport of cattle-lifting, cannot ignore sc 
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easy a prey, and finds a conj^onial relaxation from his unwonted chap. ih-b. 
labour in his ancient i.obby. avlTand 

Although cattle theft is no longer easily first among the 
crimes of the district (for the last fire voars out of an average of cattiTtheft 
2,018 cognizable cases were cases of cattle theft, as against 
214 cases out of 1,005 in 1897) it still ranks next to burglary, 
with which crime it also overlaps. 

It is, as has been said, tlui traditional pastime and excite¬ 
ment of the cattle owners of the B-r, and until recontly was not 
thought to deserve to ))e stigmatised as a crime. Indeed it is still 
the custom in some Bar village's not to invest any boy with the 
turban (paff) which is the sign of manhood until he has shown his 
title to the honour by stc'aliiig a bullock ; often in case of unpleasant 
consequences lie is allowed to steal an animal belonging to a near 
relative to whom it is after i^^ards restorc'd. A man who will not 
have anything to do with cattle-theft is looked down upon as a 
only fit to sit in a mosque (ihasH). The cattle thieves 
of tin Bar now find profitable employmeut in stealing bullocks 
from the colonists or the cultivators of the river valleys who are 
loss skilled in this business than themselves. The thief chor or 
kala, loiters about the village and finds out where the animals 
arc fastened and how they are guarded, and, generally on a moon¬ 
less iiii»:ht, makes a hole in the* hedge par) or in (In wall (s'^nnh) 
of the enclosure or liouse in which the catth' are kept, gets out 
the coveted animal, a* d drives it away as fast as he can, choos¬ 
ing, if possible, hard ground where no tracks will be left, or places 
frequented by other cattle wliere the marks of their feet 
chlii) are likely to ol)li(erate those of ihe stolen animal. Some¬ 
times to avoid the skill of the trackers he ])uts leather shoes 
[hhusii(X) on the bullock so that it may not leave identifiable 
tracks, and he will sometimes put on and sometimes t.dv(’ off his 
own shoes wdth a similar object. Wli n day breaks he leaves 
frequented paths, and drives the animal tlirough the trackless 
jungle When lu'nears a village in which some accom¬ 

plice {rabbeor) lives, he ties up the bullock in some secluded spot 
iohr) in the jungle, goes to his friend and eitluu* shows him the 
animal or tells him where lie will find it. The accomplice at 
nightfall takes the animal on to some other receiver of stolen 
cattle [rasseor), while the original thief returns home to disarm 
suspicion, and so the animal is passed on from hand to hand 
along a chain \rassa) of receivers, until it reaches a great dis¬ 
tance from tho place where it was stolen, and is iliought to bo 

*Thu9 out of 05<> burglario* ppr auuum {the uverj^jo for the past hvo yean), 112 were 
porpot.* ilol for the ~ake tit’ oattl'i, and these oaiea are not reckoned among cattle thofti. 
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CHAP iii-B from pursuit A stolon animal rises in value as it gets away 
— * farther from its owner’s home. Eeceivers generally try to for- 

cnmin^nis- stolen animals into another district so as to delay police 
tice. enquiries and the thief generally gets liis reward in the 
Catietheft auiliials elsewlierc. Stolen cattle generally are sei.t south 

or east into Jliang, (Jujranwala, Gujr^t, Mianwrtli, Lyall])ur, 
Montgomery, Muzafifargarli and Ferozepore, stolon camels to- 
Avards Jammu, and stolon horses towards Lahore, Feruzepore and 
Amritsar 

Should tile thief confine his operations to the Bar he com¬ 
monly steals his animal Avhile grazing in the jungle in tlu^ heat 
of the day or tlu* darkness of tlici night, when the herds {nbhera'^. 
generally lioys or old men, ar(5 carelessly playing games in the 
shade or indulging in sloe)). In such a case, the herd is oltcn 
afraid to tell the owner of the theft and the owner docs not 
discover that his animal has been stolen until some hours have 
elapsed. 

When the owner (siHu) learns his loss, he does Jiof as a rule 
inform the polieo hut ])roce<5tls to make u|> a [wivate search-parly 
consisting of a few of his oavu friends and oiu^ or two skilled 
trackers of whom there an' many in the Bjir, some of tluau 

well acquainted with t!i(‘ tracks of (he nott'd thieves of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. shows the trackers the marks mad(' by the stolen 
animal, and they proceed to hunt for its tracks {khure). When 
they find them, the ])arly proc ed to follow up the tracks as fast 
as possible. Sonn'tiines they find tiu^ tracks made by the thief 
on his way to commit the theft and the tracker follows tlumi up 
backwards (pichhure) to see where he came from. As they go 
along after the stolen animal, one of the paity now and then 
ascends a high tree or other eminmice to got a look out (ta/n/tf,) for 
the thief in the jungle ahead. When they come iiear a village or 
meet any one in the junghj they make enquiries as t-o Avhether the 
stolen animal has la^eii sejen and sometijnes identify the thief 
in this way. When they lose the tracks in unfavourable ground, 
they make a round [tr4dh) in hopiis of picking them up again. 
Some trackers are wonderfully skilful in following tracks and 
working out clues. Frequently they follow u]) and discover the 
stolen animal 50 miles or more from thi^ place where it was 
stolen, th(i searcl\^liaving occu])ied .sev(*ral days. In one (;ase a 
caund stolen froju the JJiang l)istri(d- was tracked through Shah- 
pur, Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Pesha\Aar, and eventually recovered 
from the Khaibar. In another a uuiiv stolen from near Shahpur 
IS tracked across the Cheiiab, Ravi and Sutlej and found in 
Ferozepore District. 
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VVhen the aiiiinal itself canaot bo foiuid but the tracks have chap, iii-b. 
led to luar some man’s well or cultivatcvl enclosure {vehr) in the civiPand 
jungle, the seaivjli party seize on him and demand its restoration. Cnmmai Jus- 
If he is guilty and the evidence strong against Iiim, he tvill give 
it up (in which case it is ciallcd nagwau) or more frequently will Cattio then, 
get it conveyed a^^ a strayed animal to some ])oiin'l from which 
the owner can get i1, or will give some other animal in exchange 
{loig or wigoan) or purchase the owner’s pardon by putting a 
shawl on the complainant’s wife and calling her Iiis sisicr. In 
such a case no malice is l)orne, ))ut if lie declines to return th(5 
animal or give some compensation and the owner still believes 
him guilty, a feud {rehd) results and the injured man watidies his 
opportunity io got one of his enemy’s cattle stolen in revenge or 
to do him some other injury. Should the accused person declare 
his innocence ho is allowed to cl(;ar himself by tlie oath [niau or 
clsdii) of some respe(*tal)le p(‘rson in \vhomth(‘ owner of the stolen 
animnl has eonfideuco. This p<irsoii, if afhn* (uiquiry he is con¬ 
vinced of the innocence of the accused, will swear to his inno¬ 
cence in some mos([ue or khdngdh, Uk' usual form of oaiJi (so/i) 
lieiiig somewhat as follows : “(rod knows, tli(‘ Froph(‘t knows, 
and my soul knows, that this man is iniiocciil and tlint hekiions 
nothing about the theft.” 

Should th(‘ track ])arty fail to find the animal, the owner 
sends word >alir) to all his friends describing the brand and otlnu* 
marks of the stolen animal. When om^ of these men {niarkhM), 
it may be years after, dise/jvers the stohm animal, he informs the 
owner, and bargains with him for the price {vuirkhai of his in¬ 
formation He then takes him to the place where he saw the 
stolen animal, often a matter of some risk, as in the Bar stolen 
tnittlc are often kept apart from tln^ r(‘st in charge of strong 
herdsmen pnq)are(l f.o r(‘seiit the approach of any one come to 
identify tlumi [leftf) . When lie finds it, he may cither endeavour to 
recovCi it l^y force, by b.irgainiug, or call in the aid of the police. 

Many, es])eeially of the people of the Bar. consider it a point 
of honour not to call in the police till all other means have failed, 
so that many eases of cattle-theft are not reportod at all, or arc 
reported so late tliai it is impossible to obtain proof. There is, 
howiwer, a: growing tc idciicy to invoke police aid, for although 
all arc agn^ed that catilo-theft is becoming less common owing to 
the construelion of canals and the spread of cull-ivation, tlie niirn- 
her of cases reported shows a tendeiicv to increase. Sonn^ of fln^ 
loading men of I be Bar too are finding tliat it pays bettca* to assist 
the auliiorities to put down cattle-theft than to share in the pro¬ 
ceeds of successful thefts as a price lor their aid or connivance. 
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In the Thai this laudal^lo tendency has not yo.t bt'eome manifest 
to the same extent; and oven in the* Bar the sporting iustinet 
sointitimiis outAveighs the knowledge of what pays best. It was 
recorded hy ^Ir. Wilson that * tlio womon also, apparently, do not 
quite api)rove of cal tie theft, for they churn the milk of stolen 
animals and even of their offspring stiparatedy from that of ani¬ 
mals hornvstiy eome by.” In this respect there would seem to 
have been a regrettable back-sliding ; this |)loasing indication of 
an active (conscience is now jmictically non-existent In fact it 
must, unfortiinatcdy, be admitted that at the; present rate of prcj- 
eross the total abolition of cattlo*t1nd‘t, and even its reduction to 
limits at all (creditable to the administration, will take an uncon¬ 
scionable time. 

There are 8 Barristers-at-Law ])ractising in this district, and 
28 Phiaders (10 ftrst grade and 18 sec^ond grade). There arc also 
three lUwenue Agents of the second gradti, entitled to |mictise in 
the euiirt of : ‘ e Commissioner, an i all courts subordinate lo him. 
d1ic san 'liomal scab* of p(‘titi()ii-wril(*.rs is 1 o ol tin first grade 
and .0 OL the second, but the iiiunbers actually practising are only 
13 and 3G, respe(*tiv( iy. T]n'r<‘ is a i/ur .Association al 8argudha, 
but no Bar library. 

Ivogistration of do('ds is mainly carried out by the non- 
otGeial Sub-Registrars, who are Aialik Muzaffar Khan at Shalipur, 
DiAvan Jawahir \LaP at Blujra, Sarilar Bahadur Kban at Khu>ihab, 
and Mian Muliainnunl Ilayat at Sargotllni. .vll Talisildars and 
Niiib Talisildars arc ioint 8ub-lltgistrars cx-oj/itno. Ditailed 
statistics will be Jound in Table 37. The number of deeds regis- 
tenid year! avanaged 1,820 iu 1*^97; in 1002 tlic number 
was as low as i,402, but sinct; I lien it has risen fairh steadily ; 
in 1909 it reaeliea .^,008, and since tlnni the averufro has been 
1,70;;. Tli(^ value of the ;)ropcrty affec-tt'd has increased greatly ; 
111 1897 ii' averag(M less than 8 lakhs of rupees ; since 1910 it 
has ave raged its. 14. Li,1li‘. The great majority oi the deeds 
aifect immovable property, so it is p»*oI)able tnat ilia zamin- 
ddrs freely assert) the recorded value is eonsidiirahly iiiflaied 
10 defeat pre-emptors.t 

DlOll NlilCC 

t 'I’lie pu’-cinption law gives, ri&o to ma'uy tjuaiiil Lwj of wli.cli may bu qiiutcil aa spoci- 

meiiB, thoagii liicii iiidt« rical accurac^v is not gu.ii »ti*^oed, they ar'ccumMt nm..ug the vinagor 3 .— 
' (ly A anal suboniiiiaU']MU'lia3cU laml wliicli was expecting irrigation fiom a perennial 
canal; being pu-< inpted oul of lua pureb ise, be irporled llio 1 in.l to b^ t lo liigb f)r irrigation, 
an ! (be pre- iq)-mg v ilbigu lias iievei gol its waler 

An mtlcsH lU'lu had t; 1.1 onie land to an oulHuler, wbo arraiigod to pay before ti.o 
regislenng olliter a\eiy laigo Biim, half ot wbub was to be lefutidod so soon as the parties 
quitted the regiolrv olHcc Tbc ni-i ic, suddenly litiding biinseU in po'.sessioii of uiidreaint of 
•vualtb, besought the ullieiaJs to provide him with an escort as lar as bis home. The oflioiils, quite 
t-apablo Ol assisting lu what was legarded as a good jest, atra igcd a safe-conduct foi hi.n, and the 
udeo is still wouderiug what he can do about it. 
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Section G —trand Revenue. 
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In fivo n's( rv(‘<l lorosK in Klin^lmh some tnnporai \ (niUi\.iti-'n 1)^\ an- nal tonanf.^ is 


Tli(‘ foregoing* lahlc shows the nunibor of (^states held in the 
various forms of tenure in 19if) Considerable changes in tlie 
number of CwSfal OS havt been made at the recent revisions of 
settlement, owing chiefly to the creation into s(|)aral(‘ oslatos of 
grants of State land to individuals. i\t rtgulnr setthnnont the 
total numbt'r of estate's, i.e , of areas for which a separate^ record 
of rights has been made, was returned as <^‘47 ; now it is 1,070 
of which 79 are reserved fort'sts; 10 are unallotted Crown 
estates; and “30 ar(' ownenl l^y Govcrnnn'nt, hut allotted to 
lessc'es or colonists ; of the remainder 52 ar<^ hold on a joint 
zaminddri tenure and 599 are held on patttddriifV bliatydchdra 
tenure, that is the common land is owned on shares either 
according to fived fractions or j)roportionate to the revenue 
paid by each individual owner. IMu* prevailing bmnre is the 
bhaiydclidra where I he ext<nit of possession is the measure of each 
man’s rights ; and if reference Ix^ liad to tiiv past liistory o‘* flie 
country, and the system of revenue management under tin? Sikhs, 
to say nothing of the vicissitudes to which societies and farailii's 
are suliject even under the best ordered (xovernment, it will not 
be a subject for surprise that sucu should have been tne result. 
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Captain Davies in Jii.s report on the regular settlement tliu*^ 
(lcscril)(\s the eaiis(3S whieli led to tliis slate of affairs : - 

“ On tlie dissolution of the Mughal empin', anareliy for a 
long time inevailcd, dviring which the eonntry became tlu‘ thoalTe 
of incessant fighting of tribe Avitli tribe, varied by ilio inenrsions 
of the Afghans. To this succeeded tli(‘ griudijig rule of tlie Siklis 
when, as has heoii very truly remarted, MJie t(‘ndency was 
rather to abandon riglits, symbols more of misery tlian of lienefit, 
tl an to contend for tlioir exact detinition and onjoynienl,’ and 
if these causes of themselves were insufTiciiiiit to weaken the 
strong ties that bind the peasant to tlu' soil oi Iiis fathers, the 
occiirroncii at times of famine's and othei calamities would concur 
in ))ringing about this result. Nor are those tJ:e f)iily causes that 
would tend to disturb tlie original equilihriuni where tliis 

had ev('r exist/‘(l. Our every-day expericLcei tells us that the* 
several inemheis of a family are not equally gifted One is provi¬ 
dent another reckless : one is ])ushing and aetive, Avliilc' anofher 
is altogether wanting in energy. It is iK'edless to say that while 
th(' former jia.sses unscathed throiigli ordeals such as have, hocni 
described above, tlie latter i.s forced to suecuinh to tliem. Again 
under such a rule as the Sikhs, Ihe former would probably 
succeed in making a fiiend of (he ruler for the liinc' being, anil 
with his assistance would extend his ])osspssioiis at tin* expense of 
his weaker brethren ; and be it remcmliered there was erd^narihf 
7W i^edress should lie presume on his influence' to do this. 

“ Among all the villages of the district, 0(3 only retain the 
communal form of teiiuro, all the otlicrs liaviiig lost, or retain(‘d 
only in the shape ol vague forms, even the rt'dation that exists in 
patHddri villages between ancestral riglit and the possession of 
land In some few villages tlie relative riglits "f the members 
of the community according to the family gon( alogy arc* well 
known and could he accurately stated, but were found at the time 
of settl(*mont not to have been acted upon for years, even for 
generations, and could not therefore be restored, tln^ existing 
status being tak('n as the basis of ojierations. I’he distribution of 
the revenue among the memliors of a village accordingly is regu- 
Intecl sole!) by possession, each man paying upon the land held by 
him at 3‘ates vaiying according to the nature of the soil. In the 
Thai and "Rar tracts, a portion of the revenue avos thrown upon 
the catth* of tlie village, but this forms I Ik* only exciqitiou, eom- 
mon to all the district, to the rule as above stated In the Bhera 
Tahsil during the Sikh rule a house-tax, called buha, of Rs. 2, 
used to be collected from nil th(‘ residents in the village : and 
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the custom is still retained, a portion of the revenue beinp^ thrown chap, iim* 
by the people upon the houses and raised hj a house rate',, thus 
reducing tlui sum to bo levied by grazing nnd soil r^itcs ” Revenue. 

At Mr. Wilson’s revision of settlnment it was I'ound that the miresatnto 
process of disintegration had continued The number of estates 
held joint had d(^creased from G6 to 5 i; and tlu^ owners of very 
few estates desired to i)ay their land revenue in proportion to 
ancestral shares, in almost- every estate the rule of distribution 
being that each owner should ])ay tJie land revenue e]iargea? 3 le 
on the land of his holding according to class and soil. This ^as 
tlie rule followed even in the ease of land irrigated by wells, 
except in the Ara circle ol the Shahpur Tahsil where the (uilti- 
vation was almost entirely dependent on w(d]s, and the ownership 
was by wells and land attached to them. In the Ohtates of that 
circle and in a few others elsewhere the distribution of the 
revenue was made by ])utting a lump sum on each well and its 
block of land, this sum being distributed over the owners of the 
Avell in proportion to their shares in the ownership. As mentioned 
by Captain Davies, at regular setllemeni in the Bir villages a 
portion of the assessment was gonfu’ally charged on tlie liouses 
and another on the cattle of the village, but rii’lits in the land 
had by this tiuio become more valuable, and this mode of distri¬ 
bution WHS no longm* desired by the people ; so in all cases in 
that tract the whole assessment Avas charged on the OAvners of 
the land. In the Thai, however, it Avas still the general custom 
to charge a portion of the asscssiuent ou the cattle, the usual mode 
being to charge all the cropped area of the year at the uniform 
rate of four annas ])er acre except melons, Avhich in some villages 
Avere exempted and in otliers charged at tAvo annas per acre, and 
the remainder of the revenue was spread OAmr all the cattle of the 
village, whether OAvned by landoAvners or otliers, in the folloAving 
proportion : Camel 16, buffalo 8, cow or bullock 4, sheep or 
goat 1 

The third Hollar Settlement has not brought to light any 
groat change, so far as the old established estates are concern- rec^t revi- 
cd. In the Ara circle Avoll-eultivation has almost disappeared in 
the presenc'* of perennial irrigation from the canal. The B^ir is, 
except for an odd remnant here and there, fully irrigated, and 
pays all ils revenue ou the land. In the Thai a certain number 
of villages hav(^ elect d to impose the whole demand upon the 
land, raising or lowering the rate per acre, according as cultiva- 
tiori expands or coniracts ; but the majority of the villages adher¬ 
ed to the old system, though the tendency is everywhere to take 

KK 
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a greater share from the land and less from the cattle. In the 
Mohar Circle several villages have sot aside a fixed sum to be re ■ 
covered from the owners of cattle, but in this circle there is no 
annual adjustment of the soil-rates to the cultivated area 

P’rom the remarks just quoted, it will be readily conceived 
that proprietary rights wove somewhat ill-defined at the regular 
settlement; and that innumorablo claims were set up, based upon 
the tradition of ancestral rights, but unsupported by recent 
possession. The manner in which these w'ere dealt with is thus 
described by Captain Davies :— 

The causes already described bad combined to produce the state of things 
described, and the status, as fonvd to have existed jor a lon() period, was accepted 
as the basis of our future operatio!<s both in our judicial decisions, and in the 
preparation of the record-of-ri^hts and liabilities. Pedigree tables bad Ix^en 
drawn out in the first instance ; bnt it was found that although the ^genealogies 
of the village communities were well known, and there were off.en tarfx and 
pattis, or as they arc called varhi'^, yet these had not, been acted on for several 
generations. Possession in no way corresponded with shares, and the lands of 
proprietors of one nominal division were often found mixed up with those of 
another. The State dues during the Sikh times were taken in kind by 
kankut or hatdi j while items of common iacome, such as dharat, hamidna, 
and in the Thai, pivi, were ajiprojiriat.ed by the headmen on the pretence of 
defraying village expenses. Since annexation the revenue has for the most 
part been paid on holdings by a high a rale, or by a distribution on jiloughs, &c. 

‘‘ From the foregoing description of the conditions, under \vhi(di proprie¬ 
torship had existed for a period long anterior to the supervention of British 
rule, it will be understood that was the fact mainly relied on in 

the decision of disputes connected with the title to land. Suits of this kind 
may be reduced to three classes : — 

I. —That in which parties out of possession sued those in possession for 

whole villages or for particular plots of land. 

II. —That in which parties in possession of a certain portion of land 

sued ade8(^endant of the common ancestor, in possession of a larger 
share, to obtain re-allotment in accordance with ancestral shares. 

IIT.---Claims by collaterals against widows, daughters or sons-in-law 
of a deceased sharer, either to obtain possession of the inheritance 
or to restrain the parties in poBsession from alienating the same. 

The classification might he extended further, but tbe above divisions 
comprehend the great mass of litigation ; and a sulRcient general idea will be 
convoyed of the latter by following this arrangement, and describing the argu - 
ments ordinarily put forward on both sides. 

Very stveuuus efforts wen* made to recover possession of land of which the 
original proprietors had lost possession through accident, ca.lamity, or as 
the result of their own improvidence, and fearful perjury was resorled to to 
obtain this end. Where the dispossession was lieyoiul the period of limitation, it 
was generally alleged that the land claimed had been either mortgaged or lent 
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to the party in possession, but ordinarily no deed was forthcoming, and as in cHAP. III-O. 
the majority of the cases this was only a device to obtain hearing* for a very —— 

antiquated claim, and the defendant had admitted long possession on his side, 

the suit failed in its object. In other eases, the party in possession, mistrustful _ 

of the validity of his piescriptive title, would foolishly seek to strengthen it by Claims of the 
the production of a fictitious deed of sale ; of course if he failed in establishing 
the geiiuiiieiioss of the deeds the plea was fatal, but I fear, that, in many in¬ 
stances, forged documents succeeded in passing for genuine ones, so carelessly 
were legal instruments of all kinds drawn up in former days. As often how¬ 
ever, as good grounds for believing that perjurv or forgery had been commit¬ 
ted existed, a prosecution was instituted. Iii this way numbers paid the 
penalty of attempting to mislead the courts, and I have reason to know that 
these proceedings were attended with the best results. 

The second class of eases wore, as a rule, very sim})lo, as enquiry every- 
where showed, that, as far as the memory of living men carried them back, ^ 

possession liad been unequal, and had constituted the sole criterion for regulat¬ 
ing each man^s rights and liabilities. With few exceptions therefore, claims 
to obtain re-allotinont of land in accordance with ancestral shares were reject- 
oil. The excoi)tions wore chiefly where land had been hold undivided by the 
different mombors of one family, each having cultivated in accordance with 
Ins means and ability. 

The third description of cases were more embarrassing, because, while 
throughout the district, and more particularly a nong the Awans, the feeling 
against landed ju’operty passing through females is very strong, the dictates 
of natural justice disincline from pissing orders the effect of which will be 
suddenly to deprive a miu of land which he Ins cultivated for many years and 
has learned to look upon as his own The voice of the country, however, was 
too strong to be directly opposed, and it was only by means of arbitration 
that, on the deatli of the widow, any portion of her deceased husband's in¬ 
heritance could be reserved to her son-in-law. Atteiupts by the widow during 
her lifetime to effect the same object iiy means of a formal gift or fictitious 
sale of the property to the sim-in-law were invariably disallowed as opposed 
to local custom.'^ 

Tho decisions given at regular settlement still form the basis 
of the system of proprietary right throughout the district, but **^°'^* 
there has been a great development towards further separation 
of rights and sub-division of the land. The total number of pro¬ 
prietors which at regular settlement was 38,6lil was 87,94i3 
in 1914, an increase of 101 per cent.; and the number of 
separate pro])rietary holdings wliioh was at regular settlement 
29,813 had increased in 19ili to 75,v^97—this great increase 
being chiefly due to partition anl alienation. Daring the 
throe years ending 1914, areas aggregating 218,1 dO acres were 
divided between the individual owners This rapid separation of 
rights in the land is a marked feature in the progress of the district. 

It is, generally speaking, a groat advantage, as an owner put in 
separate possession of his share of the laud is likely to develop it 
much faster and cultivate it much better than he did when other 
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CHAP iii-c ^J^^rcholdcrs might claim the porfion of the joint holding in his 

— possession. Compared with the adyaniages, the drawbacks are 
Re^nue insignificant, hut soinctinios a passion for independent possession 

— leads individuals to demand the ])artitioii of lands which are more 
useful when kept joint, for instance the steep hill-sides of the 
Salt Range, wliich lose much of their value to the community, if 
the cattle cann(/t wan o'er over them at vill. nother dcfe(^t is 
to be noticed in the bed of the Jheluin; here too meticulous an 
insistence on distrjbiiiivc justice lias led to the division of the 
islands into long narrow strips which can hardly bo cultivated at 
all. At present partition is proceeding apnee in ICliushal) Tahsil ; 
tlie wdiole of tliat tract in I Ik* Mohar Circle wliich lies between 
the Railway line and the Thai Circle has lieen or is being dealt 
with, and it is almost certain that, as soon as the preliminary 
questions of right have hoen cleared up, the bulk of the Tlial 
waste will have to lie divided up. 

In the Thai up to 1907, owing to the small value of the land 
a peculiar custom used to exist liy which in most estates all 
rosidimts, wdiateviw ilioir position or antoceaciits. were recorded as 
owners of the land they happened to cultivate. At VI r. Wilson’s 
revision in those estates by common consent of the whole body of 
proprietors all residents cultivating land or paying gra/Ang dues 
on cattle wore admitted to be proprietors in the (*state on almost 
equal terms wdth those wlio were entered as ])roprictors at regular 
settlement. In many of the Bar (^states a similar rule seems to Jiave 
existed at regular s(‘ttlemeut, and almost every cuUivrtor, wlial* 
over his caste or position, was then entered as owning tlie land he 
cultivated, noAV but jn that circle right" in land had l)y 1890 become 
so valuable that t*se former owners nowhere agreed to admit new 
comers to an equality, and in that circle, as elsewhere throughout 
the district, only those men w^ere recorded as owners who de¬ 
rived a title in the ordinary w^ay from the owners of regular 
settlement. 

Even in the Thai the old cusl om b(‘came impracticable, so 
s(»oii as the possibilities of gram cullivation l)ecame generally 
known. It was obviously a))surd thil land capable of producing 
anything up to 20 maiinds of gram to the* acre should bo acquired 
in lull proprietary right by all and sundry in return for the trifl¬ 
ing labour of driving a plough through the light soil and scatter¬ 
ing seed. Consequently a wise Deputy Commissioacr, Mr. 0. H. 
Atkins, issued executive orders to the eff(;ct that in future those 
who cultivated in the common waste should be recorded as co- 
sharers in possession ” (^if they already were share-holders in the 
common), or as tenants-at-will (if they were not). Thence for- 
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ward the only method by which common land could be transforrc'd 
to the holding's of individuals was by ])artition. Unfortunately — 
it is by no means clear from tli(‘ records exactly who are entitled Revenue 
to a share when partition takes place, and what the measure of right — 
is to be The commonest entry is to the effect that Ihe shareholders 
are those who paid revenue on land and cattle, according to the 
share of revenue paid. But as the shares of revenue paid have 
fluctuated year hy yeaa*, aecording to the exbmt of cultivation 
and the number of cattle, it is obviously very ru'ccssary to decide 
the year tor which Mie rev(‘nuo shares arc to be r(‘ckono(l. But 
various villagers hav(^ various entries, and before padition can 
take place it has to be decided what is to he the itK'asure of right 
for each village. Two leading cases were n^ecnitly deeid(^d hy a 
court of first instance, fiom which thcs(‘ ])rinci|)les emerged 
“ unless the record of 2nd Regular Setthnneni gav(‘ some clear 
indication to tlie contrary, tlui measure of right must bo lield to 
be the revenue payable, either o*. land, or on cattle or on both, 
according to the Record-of-Itiglits of 1st Regular Settlement.’’ 

It is however ]) 0 ssible that the findings in those two cases 
(Dravi and Adhi Kot) may \n) ivvov&od on appeal, so the 
question ol rights in tlu' Thai wast(^ has yet to he finally an¬ 
swered. 

In all estates including common-lands, it luas heem noted 
whether ])ersons Avho have acquinul land hy sale, gift, or (‘xchange, qabza. 
are also entitled to the share in the common coriN'sponding to the 
extent of their acquired ownership. In any holding in which an 
owner is nut entith'cl to the corresponding share of oommou-land 
that owner is known as a mdlik qabza .So far as possible, the 
Revenue Record lias been made to show in all such holdings who 
is entitled to the share in the commou-lanfl. 

Out of a total area of tdG,27'» acres of CroAVU land allotted Proprietary 
in tlic Colony up to the end of 1915 only G,568 acres were given cXny.'“ 
to individuals in proprietary right; these grants were made either 
by auction sales or by way of compensation lor old proprietary 
land taken up by Government for roads, canal, etc.; 17d acres arc 
under towns. It is therefore clear tliat no proprietary rights of 
any great importance have been created. 

There are only two estates in tlie district in which the land Fee-simpi. 
revenue lias been compoumied for by the owners. The whole 
of A.hirpur an unirrigated village near IChushab), and d.OOO 
odd acres of Jahanibad are owned in this way free of land-revenue 
for ever. 
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cHAP.m-c. In a JFow villages in Bliera and several in Khushdb, 
“ laallnqddn or ala malkli/al rights exist. In the former tah- 

Revenue. sil Ihe /aalbtqddrs are generally residents of a parent village, 
—• , or else the owners of land on which a lias been 

Taaiiuadaii. ^y(A\. lu Khushal) llic persoiis who were 

mdUh'niqahza at licgular Settlement Avere often recorded as 
paying a taalluqddn due to the lull owners ; this due is further 
d(‘scribed under Chapter III, Section A. 

Uipariftu 18!)7, Mr. Wilson wrote as follows with regard to bound- 

tus om. ^ ill the bed of the Jhclum :— 

“ On t.lK‘ river Jlielum the boundaries of estates and holdings once fixed 
jir(‘ not nilerod by the action of tlu^ river, but at the recent revision of settle- 
jiK'Ul., owing ebiefly to the inaccuracy and incompleteness of tiie previous 
maps, a disjmte was found going on as to bonndarv between almost every pair 
of estates on opposite sides of the river. Complete and accurate maps were 
made iindiuling the actual bed of the strcdiu. and all bounbiries were 
.intbontaiiv ly laid, down in accordance wibli prewions decisions Now that 
llie l)()undjii y lixed can be bud down with ease and aecnraey from the maps 
now drjwii to scale, it is probable that ibehe fro(pient and troublesome 
disputes will become a thing of the past.^^ 

It was lound, liowcvcr, wlicm now maps had to he prepared 
in 1912, that there u ore still many iiistanc(3s in which the maps 
of adjoining estates either overIapp(3d, or loft gaps of apparently 
uninap])od t(n*ritory, and several strips of land or water were 
clainiocl by two villages. All those d(‘fc(*ts and disputes Avore 
dealt Avith in th(‘ following manner : the Riverain Detachment of 
the Survey of India traversed the whole river bed, and laid down 
a s(?ries of [)illars on hotli hanks, .‘iccording to a single system of 
squar(3s fortius Avhoh' tract: a larger number of survey stations 
were also lix(;d on tlie ground, and the pafwdriti Avere supplied 
Avith mapping slieets. ruled in (}uar(3s of tin; general system and 
with the stations exactly plotted. On th(;se sluiets the 'paiwdris 
made tlndr field maps, and as all Aullages liarl their squares based 
on one ])air of co-ordinates any discrepancy in the boundary 
liecanu; at once apparoit, and was eliminated. A single map 
has also been corn} died on a small scale, showing the village 
boundaries in tin' river-bed continuously. If in future there is 
any boundary dispute, all tliat Avill be necessary will be to 
r(3construct a portion of the s(j[uare system by linking up the 
base line stones on either bank, and then laying out the boundary 
according to the map of ci^.her village 

On the Clicnab, the rule of fluctuating boundaries prevailed 
up to 1907, in Avliich year permanent boundaries were laid down. 
Probably it will be found advisable, wben next the Ohenab Circle 
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comes under settlement, to employ the services of the Riverain chap, lll-c. 
Detachment. 

The rights of irrigation from each W(dl used for that pur- Revenue, 
pose have been stated in detail in the vstatement oF rights in wells 
attached to the jamahandi of the standing record. Regarding irrigation, 
rights of irrigation from inundation canals, botli State and private, 
a separate map and file were drawn up and attested l*y Mr. Wilson 
for each canal (except the now Saluwal Canal then in ])rocess of 
development), but this was not. mad(3 part of the standing record 
of the villages concerned. On Government canals no definite 
rights in water are acknowledged. A very im 2 )ortant class of 
rights of irrigation is found in the villages in the Salt Range and 
along its base, AvJiere the cultivation is almost (miindy dependent 
on the drainage from the higher ground or on tlie torrents from 
the hills above, and rights in the water are inucli more important 
and valuable than rights iu the land. At regular settlement 
Captain Davies carefully recorded these rights, and rt the sultse- 
quent revisions also special attention was paid to the correct 
record of all rights in torrents or in drainag(^ waten* in tliis part of 
the district. In the case of most of th(‘ well-defined torrents the 
water is divid(Kl in accordance Avith traditional shares hy (‘reefing 
long embankments of stoin^ and (‘arth in tli(‘ bed oi the torrent 
soon after it debouches from the hills so as to diA^ert tin* ])ropor 
share of the AA^hohi Avater of the torrent ioAvards the fiedds (3f 
those entitled to a share. Thos(5 fields are sometimes situated 
miles aAvay from tl»o point where the torrent is first dividcul, and 
on the Avay to them the water is divided into smaller and still 
smaller shares, until in many cases the share iu the total volume 
ol' the torrent falling to a particular owner is only a V(‘ry small 
fraction, and yet is nec(‘ssary for the irrigation of his field far 
out in the plaim These rights are of the utmost importance, and 
have been very carefully attested and recorded in the administra¬ 
tion paper of each village and also in the list of holdings {jama¬ 
handi). They are often the cause of feuds and riots, and any 
attempt to infringe them should ))e severely punished under 
the Penal Ci^de. In the case of the smaller torrents generally 
and of drainage water floAving dowm wards in no well-deli nod 
channel, the usual custom is that the owner of the high(*r 
field can turn the whole of the Avatcr on to his field, and onlv 
when lu) has had enough or his embankment is hreaclied by 
the accumulation of the Avatcr, is his mnglibonr loAAcr dowli 
entitled to irrigation ; and so from lerraeo to t‘rrnec tin' water 
passes down th(^ slop(? until it has all b(»en absorbed. In tliesc 
cases also the right of each field to Avater has been carefully 
recorded in the list of holdings. 
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The method of attostation adopted in the recent revision 
was as follows :—A list of nil fields, which wore previously 
recorded as entitled to water or which were found to ho actually 
obtaining water, wtxs prejiared for cacli village ; in this the pre¬ 
vious (mivies for eacli field Averc inserted, and (^>cplainod with 
tlie aid of a coloured map to tlK'. (mltivators. Wherever a change 
in tile old ontrit^s was admitted or proved to ])o lu'cessary, the 
necessary corri'ction was mad<‘ and attested either i)y the Tahsil- 
diir or by tlie Colhictor. WliercA^er there was a conflict between 
present practice and apparent right, the Jact that this conflict 
existed was noted. In all easels of disputes, tin* Collector him¬ 
self determined what the entry should be. The results of this 
attestation Aven; then incorporated in the village administration 
paper and in the list of holdings ; and the field-lists and maps 
were filed in the District Ilcvenuc Kecord-rooin. 

Table 38 shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of tlu' main forms of tenancy, as tliey 
stood in various years since settUnnent. But the figures for 
1900 and onwards are somoAvhai vague; for though technically 
the grantees in the Colony are eitlier o(‘cupancy tenants or 
t(mants-at-will, they are for purpos(*s of this table? included among 
the self-cultivating oAvners. Tlie general position may bo des¬ 
cribed as follows: -luKlmshah Tahsil generally, in the woll- 
lands of the riverain and in the squares lield by peasant colonists, 
tlie ciiltivatiou is mostly in the hands of the proprietaiy or 
colonist body ; a large proi)ortion of the tenant cultivation record¬ 
ed is done either l)y mortgagors holding uiuhir inortgageos or 
by neighbouring oAvners. On the largo estates irrigated by inun¬ 
dation canals and on the squares of mzrdna-pnjm^ colonists, 
the cultivation is mainly done by real tenants, i. e,, by men who 
have no land of their own in tlie estate. 

For the district, as a whole, it appears that per cent, 
of the cultivation is done by the owners or grantees themselves, 
2*3 per cent, by occupancy tenants, 58 per cent, by tenants-at- 
AAdll, and *7 per cent, by squatters, etc. 

The following extracts from the settlement report will show 
how tenant right was treated at regular settlement 

‘‘ Tlie term ^ liereditary cultivators ' w.t.s not understood in the district 
of Shahpur for several years aE^er the annexation of the Punjab ; but enqui¬ 
ries showed that there were, in the river valleys at any rate, persons who, 
thoui»h they had no clai.n to proprieUry title, asserted a claim to cultivate 
the land in their p<^aseaBion, subject to the payment oC a rent more favourable 
than was (lemandi'd fiom the mere tenant-at-will. These men had acquired 
their rights by one ol‘ two ways. Tliey had either broken up the waste land, 
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(generally land on the banks of the river) and were called ahddkdrcin or 
hmjarshigdfdriy or they had sunk a well on the land whieh they cultivafed 
or had cleared out and put into working order an old well^ situated in the 
land they tilled. 

In either case^ it was the custom to allow tenants of the above des¬ 
cription a certain amount of indulgence, compared with ordinary tenant ^, in 
taking their rents by hatdi or hankdt. If the prevalent rate for hatdi was 
equal division between landlord and tenant^ then the ahddkdr or hanjnrshigdf 
was allowed to deduct out of the crop a certain portion, varying from one- 
quarter to one-half of it. In dealing with cases of this description, the 
Settlement Officer records that he first enquired whetlier the cultivator 
asserted any proprietary claim. Asa rule, such a claim was rarely raised 
Among IVj uhaminadans the idea of hereditary property is ^'ery strong, and 
a man whose family has been one hundred years out of possession is still 
popularly recognised as the owner of what once belonged to his ancestors. 
Generally speaking, then, the cultivator at once answered that he was not 
the owner, but tliat such a person was. The privileges which either party 
possessed were then enquired into, and it was generally found that the culti¬ 
vator, after paying his share of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was left 
on hia cultivation, giving only five per cent, on his quota of the Government 
demand ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal proprietor; but thr- culti¬ 
vator was not allowed to transfer his rights by sale or gift or mortgage. 

The circumstances which produced this condition of affairs had next 
to be considered, and if it turned oul. that thf3 cultivator had been enjoying 
favourable terms ibrsuch a length of time as to render it a matter of moral 
certainty that he must have reimbursed himself both th^ principal and the 
interest of liis original oiiflay of capital or labor, then it was settled that 
for the future lie required nothing beyond a recognition of his right to occupy 
the land he held, subject to a fixed money payment, which in such cases 
was assessed at an ineroase of from eS.5 to 40 percent., including extra cesses, 
on the reNeiiue demand of the land. Excluding cesses, *25 per cent, was the 
highest rate of nidhl'dna paid by any tenant In those instances where it 
was found that the expenditure incurred by the cultivator had not been made 
good to him, a certain number of years, varying with the circumstances of 
each case, was fixed, during which he was to pay at certain favourable rates, 
and after the lapse of the period so fixed, his rent was to be brought up to 
the standard of similarly circumstanced cultivators. But it was only in the 
bela or saildh land that an arrangement of the above nature could be made. 
Where the land was dependent for its irrigation on a well, other circumstances 
had to be taken into account, not only the original outlay, but the annual 
expenditure for wear and tear of the well and of its machinery. And as it is 
generally a very unsatisfactory arrangement to allow the landlord to under¬ 
take the repairs of the well, the cultivator always had the option given him 
of doing so; and, if he cons.mted, then he was allowed to pay at revenue 
rates with an increase of from 12 to 18 per cent, which increase wont t > the 
proprietor as hal'-nidlifcdna. The difference between the 12 or IS per cent, 
and the 50 per cent, of profits remained with the cultivator to enable him 
to make necess.iry repair-^; the pioportion of the profits thus made over to 
the cultivator, varying of course with the nature of the repairs which he 
would probably be called on to execute. If the cultivator refused to under ¬ 
take the execution of his own repairs, be received but a small share of the 
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profits, the bulk to the landlord, who was in future to be responsible 
for keepiii"* the well In fair working order. 

Out of 1, i-‘irZ hereditary occupants of well lands, 501, or about lialf, 
kept the well in repair themselves, tlie proprietors l)eing responsible for the 
repair of th(‘ wells irrigating: the lands held by th(' remaining 508 enltivators 
Of the toiiner— Jn tlio latter ease— 


215 pay from 5 to 10 per cent. 
241 „ „ 1*2 to 18 „ 

14 „ „ 20 to 25 „ 

90 „ a lum])snm in cash. 

4 „ varying rat(‘s in kind. 


91 pay from 5 to 10 i)er cent. 
8S „ 12 to IS „ 

21 „ „ 20 to 25 „ 

7 1 „ a luni]) Slim in cash. 

297 „ varying rates in kind. 


“In addition to the ahovo there were a few w1k\ with the eon^ent of tlie 
proprietors, were e\(tused all payment on a.(‘eonnt of wdliidm. 

‘‘Those remarks do not ap])ly to the Kfil oval Tahsil or tie* Zail Miisa 
received by transfer from Criijrat. Tn those iiart.s of the district, the lieavy 
assessments of the Sikh times had quite trinijiled out proprietary rights, and 
artizans, and village servants, and proprietors, all paid tlu‘ troveniment 
revenu(‘ hy an equal rate hwled, generally s])eaking, on th(' number of ploughs 
employed by each man In those p,.rf8 of the district enltivators of long 
standing wcrt‘ I'f^corded as owners of tlie land in tbeir ot cupancy and they 
])aid tlu'ir revenue at tin* \ iliage revenue rates. They had of conr^-e no ])To- 
priot.ary title in any of tin* village lands, except wlial was in tin.ir actual 
possession as cultivators. 


‘Mn .ho Salt Ilaiige and (he I'hal tenant rights were of comparatively 
small im])ortance lor tlie number of non proprietary 0 (*en]>anth of land here 
is very inferior to the miml>*rin tin* other portions of the districi The hills 
and tlie Mohar an* the only tracts wheia cultiv.iiion is carried on to any Ia.rg<* 
extent^ and t hese divisions are held by brotherhoods of cultivahiig ])ropri'‘tors 
of the Awfin trih/*, with f{*w outsider‘s among them Tin* only exceptions 
are where whole villages belong to saintly eharaeters, o* which lln're are 
three in the Salt Itange, and in the Mohar the villages owned by the .lanjulia 
tribe, lu the lormer almost the entire cultivation is in tlie handy of non- 
proprietors, tin* propri(*tors taking their rents by (hUdi ;it easy rate^ usually 
a third of the produce. In the latter, the Janjuha jiroprietors, tlirongh apatMy 
and indifference, have allowed not only rights of occupancy to grow up, Init 
ha\o given opportunity to men of other tribes to creej) in and su])pl .iit them 
in the proprietorsliip of a greater part of the lands still l(‘ft to them by the 
Awans. Of couisc thesi* last are proprietors of their own holdings enly, and 
have no share in the common land or common piofUs. 

Occupancy ^ At Mr. WilsoTi’s rovisioii of sottlonu'nt tlio rights of tenants 

Moond* iettie- rights of occupaucy wore cai*(3fullv defined and reeorded, 

ment. * attem])t was niado to classify tliein under the dllferont 

clauses of the Tenancy Act. Only 10,526 acivs in 4,315 hold¬ 
ings were then held with rights of oecapfincy h\ the groat 
majority of enses such tenants either paid rent in kind (3,588 
acres) or in terms of the revenue rate with or witliout mdhkdm 
(12,351 acres), and except in the few cases in which a regular 
suit for enhancement was brought, no change was made in the 
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rent ( 3 Kcei 3 t that in the latter case the tenant was made responsi¬ 
ble for the new revenue duo on his land with mdhkdna on it Revenue, 
at the old penicntage. As in most cases the revenue due and — 
withit themaiifcd/u receivable by the landlord were substari- at 

tially enhanced, suits for enhancement of the mdlikdna percon- ^ecoad sottie- 
tage were not numerous. 

Except for cases in which 1)y the failure of heirs or purchase t^nsnciM^now 
by the owners occupancy rights have ceased to exist, there has 
in the proj)ri(‘tary villages l)een little change since second settle¬ 
ment. Mention must, hoW(iver, be made of an im])ortant exten¬ 
sion introduced by the conditions of colony grants. All ‘ peasant * 
colonists are entitled at the end of five years to receive rights of 
occupancy, provided they liavc o])served the conditions of the 
grant: in I he case of horse-breeaing peasants no charge is made: 
other peasants have', to pay two instalments of lbs. 2 per acre be¬ 
fore they are recorded as occupancy tenanls. Pro))a))ly in course 
ot time a considerable ])roportu)n of tiie *i(it,5.)9 acres held l)y men 
of these class(‘s uill carry rights of occupaney ; and up to i915 
more tlian 2o7,i‘An‘ acres had a(aual]y doin^ so. paying 

colonists ol)tained (occupancy rights on entry: in the case ol liorso- 
bre(‘dcrs iher(i was a sliding scale of nazrdna from Its. 6 per acre 
fur 4 s(iuar('.s up to Its '22 ])er am-e for 20 scpiares : whore there 
were no hors(‘--l)reeding eonditions, the rates were trol)led. Occu¬ 
pancy rights in 71,J9() acres have l)C(*ii acapdnal on these terms. 

In a somewhat similar way Government in l^Od granted occu¬ 
pancy rights to a number of small farmers who had been culti¬ 
vating State lands on lease for a number of years. 

Although a number of colonists are already occupancy Ouionista. 
tenants and others have every ex])ectation of obtainiiig that status, 
we may well consider the ‘ colonists as a distinct ))ody of men, 
formed of various classes. 


The areas held by each class are shown in the margin. The 


C'as# oj Colonist 

Acres 'allotted 

1 .— lioiHe-breadcM’s - 
(a ) re.isaiit 

{%) Cavalry 

23 , 93 a 

(^<) Otlicrs 

165,770 

(h) Nazrdna-pnuug — 

(/) Stud-la nils 

0.754 

(««) Ca\alry 

6,‘^25 

(««/) OdlCl'H 

15 , 3.54 

11 . —Arboru’ultiiriBts — 

(a) Xurnerymoii 

2 . 18.3 

(b) PluiitorB 

1,252 

HI.— Other colouiats — 

(o) Pca'^aiits 

69,896 

( 6 ) Naxrdna-^iiynig 

42,457 


detailed account of the scheme will be foun 


most important are 
the horse-breeders, 
who are bound to 
keej) up in good con¬ 
dition a branded 
mare for every unit 
of grant, and to give 
the Army Eemount 
Department the 
first refusal of the 
progeny. A more 
d in Chapter II-A. 
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The difference between the peasants {glionpdl alddkdr) and the 
wo» 0 r«^a-payers [ghoripU sufrd-posh) is that tlie former each keep 
up only one mare, witli a twm squares (55 acres) unit of grant, on 
which they must reside, while the latter keep up two or more mares 
with a 1^ squares unit, and may reside elsewhere. Tlierc are six 
stud-farms, kept up by Oapt the Hon’ble Malik Sir UmarHayat 
Khan,]Vawab Habib TJilali Khdn, JVawal) Khuda Bakhsh IChan 
Baja Painda Khan, Agha Woosat Ali Khan, and Malik Muzaffar 
Khfin. In all horse-breeding grants, succession is according to the 
rules of primogeniture. The arboricultiiral colonists hold their lands 
on a 20 years* lease, subject to resumption in the event of pre¬ 
vious death or breach of conditions. A nurseryman {zakhtraddr i 
ordinarily receives 10 killas (rather more than 11 acres), 3 of 
w^hich have to be set aside and maintained as a nursery for young 
trees. A tree-planter {darahhtpdl) ordinarily receives one square, 
and is bound to plant with s/nsham or kikar trees not loss than 
two miles of roadside avenue, and to maintain tlie avenue in 
proper condition, llie other colonists have no s])ecin1 conditions 
of service, having received their grants by way of reward or (joui- 
pensation, and are not subject to the rule of jiriinogrnituro, 
except in the case of grants of 4 squares and over. On tho oilier 
hand, if a peasant of this class dies bciore lie lias acquired a riglit 
of occupancy, all his rights in the tenancy are extinguished. The 
difference hetweeii tlu‘ peasants {abddkdrti) and the nazvdnn- 
payers {sufed-posh nhddkdr) is tliat tin' unit of grant is for tlie 
former one* square and for the latter two or more squares, and 
wdiercas the latter obtained occupancy rights on entry, the latter 
only became entitled if still surviving after five years from the 
commencement of the tenancy. 

These two classes may be cross-divided according to origin 

as shown in the margin. 
The infantry pensioners arc 
mostly Jal- Sikhs of Amrit¬ 
sar, Ludhiana, etc., with a 
sprinkling of North Punjab 
Muhammadans and Pathans. The Civil grantees are a miscel¬ 
laneous collection, largely non-agriculturists and non-residential 
The Jdnglis are the old denizens of the Bar, very cunning with 
camels and cattle, but no fanners. The cavalry horse breeders 
are principally Sikhs from the Central Punjab ; tho other horse- 
breeders are mostly Awans, Tiwanas, Mairs, etc., from Shihjiur 
and Jhelum, or Muhammadan or Sikh Jats from Gujrat, Gujran- 
wdla and Sialkot. Most of the colonists, with the exception of 


Class of qraniti. 


Acres allotted 


lufanhy grant,oca 
(!ivil grantees 
.lauglis 


2«,2S7 

23,250 

59,816 


*ln cases of compensation, it may be less. 
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t^io Si^lkotiR and Mid-Puajab Taf,s are comparatively ])oor culti¬ 
vators and easy ^oing, while the fact that the h()rs i-l)r<'ederR are 
insured by primoe;(‘nituro against over-crowding (lej)rivos tliciu 
of one great incentive to industry. 

In addition to the 0 (*cu])aney tenants and Lower dludum 
colonists, then' arc a certain number of o(her ])ersons holding 
land under Government. Tliose are (o) holders of land on long 
leases under the rules of 1897, (6i holders of land on annual leases, 
(c) a lessee who accey)ted a grant in Maddat/i])a(l, soidh of Shah- 
pur, in exchange for land wliie'n he had to abandon in the Civil 
Station at Sargodlia. The district board is allowed to manage 
th(i GoverniTK'nt lands along the Blicra-SahiWcIl high road, known 
as Chak Patri, and in the Shah pur Civ '.l Slation ll(‘gi mental 
stud farms occupy <S, tOl acres in the Colony, and the seed- 
farm at Sargodha 17t) acres /v few cases were found in which 
old canal beds, tc'chnieally the ])roperty of Government, had l)een 
brought und(T culthnrtioii. In these cases the pf'rsons in posses¬ 
sion were ovictnd, if the canal Ix'd was reipiirt'd as a, drainage- 
channel ; otherwise the owin'i’shi]) of Dio laud was given np to 
them. A big hhick of Lind in llakhs Khabakki and Shin-Dliakki 
is now being disforested and h*asi‘d to the villaion’s of Khabakki, 
Khntakka anc; Jaba in excdtangii for s<»me grazing rigids which 
they have coniied(^d to the Caiocl C«)rps. In oilier Governmont 
lands the ordeis an^ that no new leases, annual or o1hcr^^ise, are 
to be given out at present 

The areas held bv timants at-will in 191. arc shown in the 


Kind of rent paid. Acrtb held 

ijilos wifli <’J without 7J,I01 

indliknna 

Hents in onsh 15,'ITS 

Uetjth 111 Iviiul .. 021 8U() 


margin. The l enants who pay 
in terms of the land riivenue 
(as a rule wiihout mdlii dna), 
are for the- most [lart neigh¬ 
bours cullivating for an 


owner or sipiatters in Die TJial or in the common lands of the 
village. In tiie old days when land had liithj value, and the 
proprietary body wore glad of any assistance in meeting the 
revenue-demand, such squattf rs v'ore often eucouragi^d : now that 
all land has a very aj)prccial)le value tlie owners would often like 
to evict them, but find it very difficult to take concerted action. 
As partitions are carried out, these meu Avill (‘ither lie evicted or 
will succeed in proving adverse possession, and so vrill acquire the 
status of owners. 
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Tli(i rents paid by ordinary teuanls at-Avill in cash and in 
kind have already been fully discussed in Chapter II, Section B, 
These tenants have no greater security of tenure than that 
afforded them by the Tenancy Act. 
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In the colony Cliaks 10,858 acres have been set aside as 
KamM squares ; tliis means that in each village a few squares 
have ))een jiut at the disfiosal o! the community who give 3 or 6 
killas for cultivation to various village-servants and menials in 
payment for their services. In the old estates a small area of 
common land is sometimes given up to the ‘ Parish Priest ’ or 
some other servant of the public in much the same way. 

Previous to tli(‘ estahlishinent of the Lahore residency, that 
liortioii of the Jach Doab in wJii(‘]i the eastern half of the Sliah- 
pur District is situat(‘d used to bo fariued out by the Sikh Darbar 
to dilferont hirdars of more or less note. Gulab Singh, subse¬ 
quently the Maliaraja of Kashmir, for some years held the li'.asc 
of Bliera. Kharak Singh, aftcrwaids for a short time ^Maharaja 
()] the I unjah, us('d to have the direct cliargc of the Saluvval 
Tahsil, and Diivan Sdwan Mai of Multan sometimes took the 
larni of (he Kalowal Tahsil. These magnate's a\( re' succeeded in 
the years iinme'diatedy proeeuling (he Sutlej cain]):iiij;n by nnui of 
less ne)U', Avhe) had smaller tracts of country eiitTusted (o them. 
]hit both tlu'V and tbeir |m‘ele‘C(\sse)rs^ as rnl«‘, collecte‘d their 
ren(. b;s ba/^ri (division of the liarve'st wlieai reaped and (hreshed), 
or by hmk/'/f (nppraiseinent of the' standing cio])s) or by under¬ 
leasing a, few village's, here and tliere, for a certain cash 
payment 10 some person possessing a liltle local imporlanee, 
wlio again made his own arrangennends for collecting his rents 
according to one) of the abovei described modes. As (he jnincipal 
lessee hold his le'ase subject to renewal annually, of course any 
contracts entered into by him were only for a similar peu-iod. 

The result of these arrangements was that (,he odicers who 
first attempKd to introduce the system by wliich the collection 
of the revenue was made iii cash had very litth^ reliable data to 
guide tliem. It is true that the archives ol the Darbar could 
furnish (hem with (ho gross amount which used (o be received 
into the Sikh treasury during a certain year for a certain tract 
of country; and so, again, the accounts rendered annually by 
the subordinate contractors seemed to show in detail the pro¬ 
portions in which the payments were to be credited to each 
village. But these accounts purported to show payments on 
accounl. of revenue, and M^ere no clue to the gross rental of 
each village ; and it appeared from inquiry that the rent of the 
village A\as taken either by f aldi ov kun/ent, the nxte by ^vhicll 
individuals paid varying in the same village from 60 to 26 per 
cent, of the gross oiitlurn. 

The grain thus collected was often made over by the sub - 
lessee, who had agreed to pay so much for the year’s revenue of a 
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village, to the kdrdd'i at sometliinsr under its market value. The 
Jcdrddr again often received credit in the Darhar treasury for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more 
villages by complying witli an order to pay cert? in troop'Ji, 
stationed in the ncnglibourhood, tlioir arrears of pay for a 
certain numlier of months. As those troo])s had l)oen living on 
credit, the hdnldr settled 'with them by giving so much in grain 
to the banyds to ndiom the troops were iii(lel)t(‘d I'oi’ food and 
so much to the troops in cash. Seeing llial the value of grain 
is continually fluctuating, it is obvious that when Ihe ])aymonts 
made, in I hat commodity trav(dled round so larirc^ a circle, the 
figures, which in the Sikh record exhihited 11 h‘ revenue of a 
villag(3 in money, w(Te not of much assistance to the oflicer who 
had eventually to assess the revenue*. 
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Jn th(* Sikh limes tlio Bar jungle villages])ai'l a lump assess- rmiimr 
ment Avlucli was composed of a land lav. cattle tax and house 
tax. Tlui inliabitauts used also to pay auothm’ cess called 
faroi. '!li(* amount of tliis tax was very varialih^, and indeed 
its collection was accompanii^d witli troiihlo. It vas siijijiosod 
to r('pres(ait 1*5 ])er cent of tin* value of tlie jiroperty aininally 
stolen hy the inJiahitniits (jf any particular village. Howtwer, 
this was an irregular sourc(^ of inc-oinc* for the lidrddi and was 
not iticUuh'd in tin* olllcial accounts; eonseqiK'utly it formed no 
part of tlie data on which tlie asst'snneuts of the summary and 
regular s(‘ttlemeiits nere fixed. 


Ilowmer, when the Besidenej" Avas firsi establisJied, no ’'“at sum- 
botler data than these ace anils of tlic^ Sikh Darhar A^(Te jirocur- cV 
al)le ; and. as it Avas aljsoluloly neces.sary tlial tli(^ land r(*venuo 
demand should he fixed for the current year, Eimlish officers 
AAW(3 deput(d all over the country to assess the revmnn* of each 
village s(‘para,t(‘ly Ph(‘ Government d(*mand was to he tixi’d 
in ca-.h, and (‘acli village aa^-is iindted to enter into an Oiigige- 
ment for a. piaaod of three* years. The assessineiits were to lie 
based on tin* Sikli r(‘tiirns, on which a reduction of 20 p(*r cent. 

Avas to bo allow(3d. Of course if particular eireumstances 
seemed to require a large ri’ductiou, the English officers had 
the power to afford it. The term of this sidt h ment expired in 
the Shalipur Distrie.t Avith the Sikh year Simhat ]907, corre¬ 
sponding Avith A. I). 1S50 Mr. Lewis Bowriug, an officer avIio 
produced a very favourable impiessioii on the people of Shali¬ 
pur, and whose name Avas constantly in their mouths for yt^ars 
after his connection Avith the district ceased, fixed the assess¬ 
ments of the Bhera and Sahiwal portions of the district. The 
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Kalowal port’oii was assf3ss(3l by Mr. Cocks, who, owiaij to 
press of work, liad to IK his assessments at Lahore. 

The OoveninKMit demand was paid in full for Samhais 
1901 and ^90 ) (A. T). ISIS and 1819). The e jlleei-ioiis wen^ 
still nuulo from individuals in kiiul, hut they were paid daring' 
the former year into the Sikh, and duriinj^ the latter year into 
tile l'n!i,lLh treasury in cash. In IHoO a few halancivs acenieal, 
but still, owiiii;’ to the hi^h price of t.^rain, and to other causes 
wliieh have been fully explained in otlun’ s(dtloment reporrs 
hearing on iln^ same ])eri<>d, the zamlnddn^ were able to ])ay 
the greater i)art of th(i Government demand during that year, 
and also during the SI.ceeeding year. But towards the tdose of 
18ol, a great ery of fiistre.ss ar(‘se throughout tln^ distidct, and as 
the p('riod of the seitlennmt inade in Saiuhnt 1001 had expired 
with the year Hamfat 1007 (A. D. ISoO) it was considenul abso¬ 
lutely lU'cessary that a r(*visiou of the demand should he at once 
efTecied. 

As Major Hirch, lli ‘ Deputy Oojnmissioner at the time, 
had no assi.tiiit. and tb(' iK'eessity was pi’ossing, Mr. E. 
Thoiiilon, th<‘ Gonimis.si mer, d^'hn’minel to rmdsii the (hanand 
forth(‘ Kfilowai Tahsil wh(‘re the distress was the grentest, lie 
accordingly, in the course of his tour, went to I hi' village of 
Maiigni in ill it taleo'l. and reduced the Government demaud 
from one lakh to 7r»,000 rupees. Pin’s assessment was commenc- 
('d and !inisho(l in thn'e 'fays, and was, humanly speaking, t n) 
ine.ans of spi'edily restoring an almost ruined and deserted trict 
of country to a lloi rishing condition. 

Early in 1-52, dr. Oiisoh’.y was ordered to nwiso llie 
Government (l(‘m:iMd in the 8aliiwal and Bliera Tahsils. IILs 
ins! ructions wmv to make the si'lth^mcni for the years 1851-52, 
or until such time when the, regular settlement dmnand should 
he det('rmine(l ; tliat as Ilu‘ yt'ar 18M bad expinal, any increase 
in the Government dmnnnd was to he collected from 1852 only, 
whereas any remission that was considered necessary was to 
have i*(‘tios])uctive dfect. liie Govenaunent demand throughout 
the district was by thc.se operations redu(*e I from Us 3,U,192 
to Bs 2,tr/,l*55; this demand was eolleetod without difficulty 
until the regular seltlcmeai assessment was didermined, and 
w^hen that assessmmit was determined, it was found that so 
far from "a reduct ior. on the summary settlement demand being 
accessary., an increase on it could be taken. 
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The results of the throe summary settlements are shown in 
the following table: — 
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1 

1 
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90,138 

22,212 

Shfllipur from the dif^tnctf, of 
' Lci.ili ami .lliaiig in the \eaiB I-r.8 

o 

Kdlow-U 

n 1,1178 


08,738 ^ 

35.240 

■ and 1851 ami added to the Sahiv\.il 

0 




TahMl have liL'en cxeluded, bo as 
n t to dihturb the comiianson. 




Total 

8,42,4l>2 

2,90,Bolt 

, 2,07,453 

; 75,037 


TJio Mittia Tiwtiiia, Nur))nr and Siiii iaiiilu'is, as Ixifore 
explained, formed pari of the jtffftr of llari Siiigli, ISalwa. 
After ibo doatli of iliis leader, llio tuo forint r wore (ransferred 
in farm io Malik I'alf d! Kli.ia. Tiwaiia, and were lield liy iiim, 
with but lew iaterrnptioiis, till his dtailh in 1.8f8. VI tin same 
time, the Si'ui was for ay.aror two given in farm to 

Eaja Gul.ih Singh, Avlio at this time held the contract for the 
greater part of the district and afterwards tran.sft'rred in 
ftiijlr to Sardnr (turmukli Singh, Jjandia. Tiic Khabakki and 
JvatJui taluUs were for many years the jagir oi llari Singh, 
Jtiazbi, from whom they ])assed to Mah..raja Kharak Siugli, 
the former in 1822 and the latter in 1^2'), On Kharak 
Singh’s elevation to the throne tliey were given to Sarditr 
ShfTmsher Singh, Sindhanwalia, as iiart of Jiis ji'igir, and so 
remained fill annexation. The taluhh of Ahmadabad and 
N rpur Sethi wont tlirongh many hands; among ollicrs, liaja 
Gulal) Singh ludd tlie contract of the former for ten years 
from 18d3 to 1818, and from 18 ti tolMKi it formed ])art of 
Kiija lli'ra Singh’s gdgir, while ihc latlcr for nineteen year.s, 
viz., from 1818 to IS >7, constitnted the jdgir of Sardar Uam 
Singh, Billi, a native of Bbiigpur in the Maiijha. 

The management in all casi‘s was identical; jagtrddrs 
being foreigners seldom resided on tlie siiot, Jicnco every¬ 
thing was left to the rcsid nt manager or 1,’drddr, and as his 
tenure of ofliee was often very precarious, he generally 
extorted as much Irom the zaminddrs as he could. The 
collections were made hy that most iniquitous of systems, 
appraisement of the standing crop, or iip as it used to bo 
called, hy which the heaviest share of tue common burden 
was nearly always made to fall on the shoulders least fitted 

MM 
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CHAP, ni-c. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Sikh revenue 
adminiatra- 
tion, traus- 
Jheluui. 


First 
summary 
settlement, 
trails* Jhelum. 


to bear it, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to brib 
the hdrddr or his underlings into making a favourabl 
estimate of tlic probable outturn of their fields, ns their riche 
brothern did. Batdi, a far fairer mode of collection, wa 
only resorted to in favour of individuals whom the kdrdm 
wished to humour, or in respect of lands of wliich 8om( 
portion of the State or jdgtrMr^s share of the produce hac 
been temporarily alienated as a concession to the loading 
members of the agricultural community. 

Tlio first summary settlement of this trans-Jhelum tract 
was made by Mr. L Bowring and, seoing what insufficient 
and unreliable data he had to work witli, the rapidity with 
which the assessments had to be made, and liow obviously it was 
the interest of the fdgirddrs, whose income would be aifected 
by the arrangements made, to mislead, it is rather a matter 
of surprise that the first settlements workt'd so w(dl, tlian that 
considerable inecpialitu s in tlic assessments were subseqinnitly 
discovered. OtluT causes also combined to I’cnder revision 
necessary before long; and this was accordingly affected in 
1852 by Major C. Browne for tin; ialukds afterwards received 
from Jhelum; and in the following year by Mr. David 
Simpson for those which then Termed part of tlic Lciah 
District. The result of these revisions was a oonsideralile 
reduction in the assessments of tlie hill tciMkan, but more 
especially in regard to the jamas of the villages lying along 
the north of the Sun valley. The assessment of tho Mitlia 
taldka was also somewhat reduced, while that of Nurpur was 
raised by nearly 30 per cent. 


Second second summary settlement worked tolerably well; 

BetuJmIui, but still it was known that the assessment of the Salt Kange 
tranB..Theiuin. yiHagos was somewliat oppressivc, and from time to time relief 
was given in the most glaring cases. This settlement w^as 
ostensibly made for two years only, but soon after this term 
had expired, the mutinies broke out; and before the finances 
of tho country had recovered themselves sufficiently to allow of 
measures entailing extraordinary expenditure being undertaken, 
the Leiah District was broken up, which led to further delay, 
and thus it was that no steps were taken for some time to place 
the assessment and the rights of property on a sound basis. It 
must not, however, be omitted from mention that Mr. Barsons 
in 1860 revised the Government demand in the Nurpur ; 

the result was a slight reduction ; but a more important change 
was made in allowing the proprietary body in each village to 
engage separately for their own revenue, instead of tho plan 
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which had been in force up to that time, by which the Tiwdna 
Maliks had alone been responsible for the payments of the 
wliole taluka. 

In 1854 regular settlement operations were commenced 
in the Shahpur District as then constituted (see Chapter II) 
under Mr. Richard Temple, who was presently succeeded by 
Mr. Gore Ouseley. By 1860 Mr. Ouseley had completed the 
assessment of the Bhera, Kalowal and Sdhiwal tahsils; he 
was succeeded by Captain (now Sir W. G.) Davies, who 
assessed the tracts received from Ijeiah and Jhelum and com¬ 
pleted the whole settlement in 1866. 

The followinj^ table shows fissures for the results oE the 
rci^ular settlement cis-Jbelum, in continuation of the informa¬ 
tion contained in the tabular sratemcnt on page 2^73 :— 
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1 

Rliora . . i 

1 

1,07,579 

[ 

1,04,658 


2,921 

Balancing these last two columns 
gi\ es an increase of Rs 3,386 

2 

Shalipur ... j 

96,138 i 

1,02,120 

5,682 


The increase wa^ caused chiefly 
by the formation of estates, the 

3 

K^Uowal ... ] 

63,738 

! 04,363 

625 


decrease was due to reduction of 
jama iu existing villages. 


Total 1 

2,67,455 

2,71,141 j 

6,307 

2,921 



The general fiscal results of the 


No Circle. 


revision of the assessment 
of the trans-Jhelum tract 
made ))y Captain Davies 
in 1865 will be seen from 
the table given in the 
margin. Reduction was 
nominal, except in the 
Hill Circle, w^here, as be¬ 
fore explained, the sum¬ 
mary settlement jamas 
pressed very heavily in 
places, and the general 
character of the assess¬ 
ment in the Siiu valley 
was decidedly oppressive; on the other hand the assessment in the 
Thai and Danda circles was a good deal raised At first sight it 
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wotjUI appear that f h(‘re had been a considerale reduction in 
the firm of tlie Tlial; lint in reality the tax ;vas raised, for 
thirty ra/.//.v eontainmu; an area of 220,000 acr(‘s had been 
marked off. 


Tlie funires in the margin sliow 


of the regular settle¬ 
ment, following the di¬ 
visions of the district as 
finally adjusiod. llio 
punctuality with which 
this demand Avas ])aid is 
seen from the fact that 
in na year did the 
balance at the cud of 
the financial year exceed 
5 per cent. ‘ f tlie de¬ 
mand and only in two 
velars, ISOS-OO and 
i887-HS, difi il (‘xceed 
H ])er cent. At tln^ end 
of the agricultural year, hoAvever, ic., in Septenibor, after the 
con pletion of the ral/i collections, the halance Avas somcdJinos 
larger; thus iu 1882 rlter a series of had yiws, and again 
in 1887 after the failure of tin; ral/i harvest, the balance in 
Seiilemiior exceeded]is. 30,000, or say 8 per c{'nt. of a year’s 
demand. This Avas due to time being gi^xm the reAerue- 
payers, and on tlie Avboh' it may be said that during the cur¬ 
rency of the r(‘gulflr setthniieiit there avitc few suspensions and 
practically no lannissious. and that tlie assessment was on the 
Avhoh^ realised with eas-*. 
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1 Sliabpur 

1,09.215 
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l,19.M;i 

I 4 1,9iJ6 1 

1 _; 
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7,237 


' 'lolal 

3.88.237 

' 3,70,512 

11,702 

13,427 


—T1h‘ real doorcasp after (lednctinir the i,u ifu^eoj 
Rh 1 7eJ is llh n,725 wliul* fn’l-. :.i alxail 11 p<M ^ent du 
tli( ►'iiiJiiiiHiN hctlleineht '/jwu , but lliik doeMi.-l raKt- mio 
‘K'< <iint tlifl JiK'oine iroiu (.■il»i>ul l{, tvli cli 

ior tlie /irhf/ iniie w(ie cn^da'iiii,*' tl-iN soltJowonf 


The revision of the first regular settlement of the district 
Avas begun in 18^7 and com])leted in ls9t, ih(i operati^nis 
throughout being conducted by Mr. .). Wilson, the Deputy Ooin- 
missiout r of tlie district. A detailed account ol’tin' ])riucij)les 
and procedure followed is contained in the printed assessment 
and settlement reports. The instructions, hrielly stated, were 
to make the estimated Aalucof lialf tlic net produci* of each 
estate the maximum for the GoAxrumi'ut demand taking a. a 
principal guide the rents paid in money or in kind on an aver¬ 
age of years by an ordinary tenant-at-will, care heing taken not 
to tax unfairly the capital invested in improvements, and 
full allowance being made for all circumstances directly or 


• i.e, revenue paid into the treasury . ausigoed revenue is .offc jut of aoc )u it. 
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indirectly bearini^ on the profits and rents of tlic landowners. In 
order to break th - suddeimc’ss of tho enlinnceinent in many 
villaii^es a portion oi’ the iiicKMso was deferred for a few years, so 
that the initial onlianeenient falls short of the final d(^ nnd as 
announced at si'ttlement For the avLoIo district the statistics 
were as follows : 
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2,22.014 
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1.77,025 

KiitiHhab 

1,41,951 

1 52,315 

1 1,95,242 ' 

1 

1,94,413 

Total 

3,89,415 

1 

4,31,903 

0,44,864 

5,91,052 


In addilioii to the fi^ed assessment, aporlion of the land- 
revenue on iiio canals Avas imposed in the form of a rale ilucluat- 
ini^‘ with tlu^ maturcHl ar(\a, at the ratci of 8 annas per matured 
acre, which was called Mater-ad vantage ral('/’ and ealculatod 
to bring in lls. 3:j,2')0 per annum. The total demand, as sanc¬ 
tioned, was 7 f per cent, in excess of that im])osed at regular 
M'ttleinent; t^ie assc^ssimait due in the first year after revision 
(including Tls 8 ,200 Avat<n*-advantage rate Avas 15 per cent, 
more than if)at due in the Iasi y(ar before revision. Mr. W^ilsoii 
AA'as able to j» stify his assossmenis by the follovAdng considora 
lions among others : 

a) The pitch of the assessment at nigular settlement was 
over Re. 1-4-0 per acre, and at second settlement 
was less than Ro 1-0-0. 
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(J) At regular settlement the demand was equivalent to 

maunds of wheat per acre; and at second settle¬ 
ment to f mannd only. 

(c) Measured in gold, the incidence was £ 0-i'-7 at regular 
settlemenil, and £ 0-]-3 only at second settlement. 

Tliat is to say the rise in demand was considerably less than 
the increase in Avealth due to extensions of cultivation and rise 
in ])rices, es])('cially gold-prices. All the same it was felt in the 
irrigated circL'sthal fh(^ new assessment was very full, and in con¬ 
sequence the demand actually imposed was allowed to remain in 
defect of tlie final sanctioned demand to 
Bbera . 11,530 the cxtciit sliowu ill tlio margin. The ulti- 

shfthpiir .3,200 result of tlio Settlement w^as to alisorb 

about one-seventh of the gross grain produce and 30 per cent, 
of the landowner’s net profits. 


The assessments were confirmed for a period of tAV(mty 
years from the dates on Avbich they Avere r(\s])ectiA ely introduced. 
They Ave‘re, therefore, diu' to expire as follows: 
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It AA'as recognised from the outset that in so insecure a dis¬ 
trict the system of colh'Ction must be thoroughly elastic, and 
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suspensions or remissions were freely given when cireuinstancos so 
required. This fact, combined with the unassail(il)le fairness of 
Mr. Wilson’s distribution of the demand ov'or villages, enabled 
the settlement to bo worked without any difficully. The details 
of collections will be found in Table 39 the Agnrers do not include 
Rs. 49,664 of assigned revenue. 

When perennial irrigation from the Lower Jlndum (Janal 
was introduced into thf3 Ihir, the light hdrdni assessments in force 
were cbiarly inadequate. 1Tie fact that tin' settlement still 
had several years to run presented no dillnnilty, as the villagers 
were only too glad to agree to its cancellation on condition 
that they got canal nater at once. nee in 1902 it was 
ordered that the Colonization Officer should apply summary 
fluctuating rates, not only to the nc\vly coloni/.ed Crown lands 
which bad not previously been assessed hut also to all ])roprietary 
estates whose owners bad formally agreed to t he canc llalioji of the 
fixed assessment 'I’Ik' Summary fluctuating rat(‘s imposed were 
kuowu as consolidated ” rates, and included h*ind-revenue and 
cesses in the pro])()rtion of 4 to I and in the cas(' of Crown lands, 
muhhdm also, at a (jiiarter of the land revenne ♦ Tliese rates 
were as shown in tlie margin in tb(3 first instance, but in 1906 
the abolition of the famine am! patwari cesses caused a reduction 

oi 1 anna pies 
in the rupee. Tl»o 
previous fixed as- 
sessnumt in tliese 
circle's liad been 
Ks. 86,180, out of 
Avbicb Jls. 56,068 
still romained, and 
lbs. 3 was 

cancel bid, and re¬ 
placed by the con¬ 
solidated rates. The 
fluctuating asscss- 
menf s shown in 
the margin do not 
reprosdit the full 
demand r(*eovcr- 
able from the con¬ 
solidated rates, as 
many estate's wore 
in 1905-06 stil 1 

* E.ff. Ill the Bhcra where the rate was Ke. 1-8-0 per acre on Cr. wn lai d and Re. 1-4-0 
in pr prietary villaj»e8. Re. 1 represented land revenue, and Uc. 0-4-0 cesses, the balance on 
Crown land was mdlikdna. 
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CBAT lU-C ♦'lijoyinij the ooiicusHiini of four free liarvosts (Tfinl^'d to oolo- 

Hist*. 

rwtnue. 

— In 1 )07 Mr TIailcy snbinitied a report j)roposing now rates, 

and recommondi'd iliat those slionld bo iiitro(liio('fl from Mftr/f 
YSVS and s\un\\A remain in VorcM' duvin" tlu' c\irrency of tlio 
setllenn nt wlnolj would tlion be made for the remainder of tin; 
district. The Punjab Oova'rnmont liowevor was unwilling to 
accept his proposjxis. wliieh were bas.’d on a serie.s of years in 
which the Colony had not reaclmd its full d('velopm(mt, and 
which liad boon particularly uufortu iato in tin* matter of cala¬ 
mities of seasons. Mr. Itudkin, Assistant Colonization Otficor, 
was ordered to collect more up-to date statistics, and moan while 
the rates were left unalterial. 


Thoroguiar Mr. Pudkiii sn1eoiM‘'d hi-, report 'n I'ill, and tho new rnti's 

SotUi'iiicni <if ii)trodnei‘d troiii Ilabi I'.llf torn ])eriod ol 1 > yeai’s. Tin' 

jIkIuui Oaiitti sanctioned reve/ine rales are .shown heJow : Ihi'y do not iindudo 
mdltlcdna or cesses : — 


Circle 

! 

Sahn 

Jhaidti. 1 

C>idhi ' 

1 

j 

Birdni 


TU. A 1’. 

Us A V 

Us A 1‘. j 

i.8 A. J‘. 

Pihern Par 

2 14 ()*! 

1 

2 0 (' 

1 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 

Phera Chenab.., 

1 0 (1 

1 10 0 

14 1* 

1 0 0 

Pliorn Jlielifin 

i 11 0 (i 

16 0 

J 4 0 

10 0 

Sarpodlia Ihir ITUi 

.'1 0 (»* 

' 0 0 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 

barpodba Par Hetbla 

1 14 U 

1 6 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Sbahpur Ara .Ibclum 

j 18 0 

1 4 c 

1 d 0 

0 12 0 


* Tho.se rat“; wore rcd'.feil by T auiias for a period of i y< ars 

It. Avas ('stima.t(’d that the effi'ct, of reassessment AAmuld ho to 
raise I lie land-revenne demand from Its. -b'.iO.UOO (the sum 
brought out by aitplying tin' old rates to the matured area for 
1909^0) to ui'arly Tls. ltt..')O,000, a rise of ITf per cent In 
addition to this, cesses were to In' ])aid at per cent., and 
mdlildna at tlio nominal rate of 2 annas per acre allotted for 
horse-breeding colonists and 12 or G annas per killa allotted for 
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other tenants, according as the nahn rovenuo rate was as much chap, iii-o. 
as Rs. 2 per acre or less. 

Revenue. 

Perennial irrigation in the Ohenab Circle only extended as 
far as the flood embankment, and a considerable area on the rf tiircSi 
south side Aras not included in the settlement of the Colony area. 

It was found however tliat the abandonment of avcIIs, migration of 
tenants to tlie eanal, loss of floods, and, above all, spread of alkali 
had so weakened tlie circle that the fixed assessment had become 
burdensome. A fluctuating system was therefore introducefl in 
this area also by Mr. Rudkin, Avith effect from kharif 1910. 

The average sanctioned rates were ;— 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Chdhi 

... 1 

8 

0 

per acre matured. 



8 


per acre matured 

Satldh 

...\l 

0 


according to 


U» 

8 

oj 

class of crop. 

Bdrdni 

... 1 

0 

0 



These rates were raised or loAA'ercd according to the quality of 
the village. 

Throughout the remaining portions of the district, tliat is to KlvSea'^s^^ 
say, the River Circles, the Khusbal) uplands, and such scattered Hcmentia^tte 
fragments of the Bar and Ara as iiad not obtained ])erennial irri- remaining cir- 
gation, the settlement. Ai'as due to expi*’e Iietwcen k'lar/f 1910 and ° 

Aharff 1912 The A\ork of revising the assessment was begun 
bv Mr. Leigh in Octol)er 1911, avIio submitted an assessment 
report for the m-Jheluin tra(!t in August 191!, and one for the 
IChushiib Tahsfl in November 19lJi In the Cfs-JIielum tract, the 
passing of orders wivs (ielayed for two years owing to the pen¬ 
dency of negotiations between Government and the oAAUiers of 
Private Canals, Avith a view to replacing the inundation system 
by a IcJiarif distributary of the Lower Jhelum Canal. These 
negothitioiis came to nothing, and tbe new assessments came into 
force from the rabi of 1915 in Khushab and the robi of 1916 in 
the cis-Jhelura. Definite orders as to the period of settlement 
have not been passed, but it is probable that a 20-yoar period will 
be sanctioned. The general effect of the re-assessment was to 
raise the total demand in Bhcra, Shahpur (including a small 
corner of Sargodha), and Khushab by 30, 28, and 32 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. Ibis WAS accomplished mainly by doubling the water- 
advantage-ratc on the inundation canals, and by raising the 
bdrdni and banjar rates in the Thai. 

NN 
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The amount of the enhancement in the fixed and fluctuating chap. ni-c. 
demands for each circle is as follows;— 7 



Demand at close op 2nd 
Settiemb^t. 

Final sanctioned demand 
POE 3ed Settlement. 

Increase 

ClEOLB. 

Fixed. 

Fluctuat¬ 

ing. 

Total. 

Fixed. 

Fluctuat¬ 

ing. 

Total. 

per 

cent. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Bhora-Jholum 

97.669 

9,723 

1.07.382 

1,20,000 

20,000 

1,40,000 

30 

Shah pur-Sargodha- 
Jhelutn. 

1,69,961 

27.383 

1,87,334 

1,80,000 

60,000 

2,40,000 

28 

Khushib-Jhelum ... 

62,991 

1,009 

64,000 

73,000 

2,000 

75,000 

17 

Klmsh/ib-Thal ... 

11,830 


11,830 

36,000 


80,000 

204 

Kbusbah-Mobar ... 

69,200 , 


69,206 

8B,OOo 


88,000 

27 

Kbusbab-nill 

53,487 

... 

63,487 

64,000 

1 

... 

64,000 

19 

Total Khushdb 

1,97,614 

1,009 

1.98,523 

2.61,000 ' 

2,0C0 

2,03.000 

32 

Total all tabsils ... 

4,65,124 

38,115 

4,93.239 

6,61,000 , 

82,000 

6,43,000 

30 


Land 

Revenue. 

Tlie Third 
Revised Set¬ 
tlement in the 


The full assessment will not be imposed at onee : in the 
three Jhelum circles and the Ilill circles certificates of exemption 
have been granted to all new wells, and in the Tlial Rs. 15,000 
have been deferred for the present, of which Rs. 7,000 will be 
imposed after 5 years, and the remaining Rs. 8,000 after 10 years. 

In a few other vihages elsewhere, some of the demand has been 
deferred for a time on account of the sudden increase. 

It is estimated that the new demand, when fully imposed, 

- will absorb the proportions of new aaseas- 

rKRCENTAQEON gross gruiu produce and half 

tah iL -— net-assets shown in tlie margin. 

Gross produce Huif not- If allowancc is made for the 

of crops. assets. iucomo derived from cattle and 

-miscellaneous products of the 

Btera ... 10 66 waste,^ tho ligurcs would be 

materially lowered. Thus in 
shahpur ... 10 68 Khusliab Tahsil, if the income 

Khuflhsb ... 11 64 from cattlc in the Thai and 

--!- Mohar circles only be added in, 

the assessment will only absorb 56 per cent, of the lialf net- 
assets. It has already been shown that Mr. Wilson^s assessment 



rEECENTAQE ON 

Tahsil. 

Gross produce 
of crops. 

Half not- 
assets. 

Bhera 

10 

66 

Shabpnr 

10 

68 

EbushSb 

11 

64 
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CHAP III43. designed to secure about one-seventh of the gross produce 

— ’ and 7S per cent, of the half net-assests, and that ho was able to 

Remue P^*ove that the pitch of <hc regular settlement had been consider- 

— ably higher. So it is clear that, as cultivation has expanded and 
prices liavc risen, the assessmeni^s have been progressively 

ment. lenient. This has ))een frankly admitted by the revenue-payers 
of Kbushab, and by all those inBhcra and Shalipur who are not 
mainly dependent upon the canal. The doubling of the water- 
advantage-rate has called forth a good dc^al of protest, but it is 
fully justified by the fact that on the canals the increase of 
expenses and the dilficuity of finding tenants are very much less 
than on the well-lands, and generally sp('aking canal holdings are 
much larger, and the benefit from imyn*oved prices is proportion¬ 
ately greater. 

Comparison It is not possiblo to institute any exact comparison between 

assessment of tin* district ]iow and that of previous 
ments. Settlements, since the advent of the canal has introduced an 
entirely new factor ; but it is Avorth remarking that wbereas in 
1863 tlic incidence of the iweiiue was over He. 1-1-0 i>er acre of 
cultivation it is now not quite lie. 1-12-0, an increase by no 
means proportionate to the increase in irrigateil area or ilie rise 
in prices. In Kliusliab Tabsil, AAdiere the only important change 
has been in the methods and area of cultivation, it is possible 
to make a mere exact comparison :— 

Kr. 

Average collections under Sikh administration ... 2,00,000 

Demand at expiry of Summary settlements ... 1,52,500 

Demand at beginniug of First R(*gular Settlement 1,41,95 
Demand at end of Fust licgnlar Settlement ... 1,52,815 

Demand at beginning of Sci^ond Regular Settlement 1,95,010 

Demand at end of Second Regular Settlement .. 1,98,474 

Demand at beginning of Third Re-jular Settlement 2,t0p)5‘2 
Final Demand as sanctioned for Third Regular Settle- 2,03,000 
ment. 

Aiijgned The rcveiluo assigned to jdgirddrs and mdfiddrs now amounts 

revenue. 40,625, out of tlic final Sanctioned demand, as against 

Es. 41,145 in 1893 These sums do not include the indms paid 
to zailddrs and indmkhors, wliicli amount to Es. 12,169. Tho 
bluk of the assignments are made in ])erpetuity, either to Tiwdna 
Maliks, Baloch Sardars, etc., for services rendered at the time of 
the Mutiny fas described in Chapter I, Section C), or to religious 
institutions, such as the Koh Kirana shrine, and the Than of 
Kaya Nath in Bhcra. A few villages are hdd in jdgir by 
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Tiw4na Maliks for one or more lives, and the remaining assign- chap, iii-c. 
ments are for the term of settlement in favour of lesser religious 
institutions. Revenue. 

The demand for the hharif harvest has to be paid in by instalments. 
January 15th, and that for the rabi harvest by July 16th in the 
hills and by July 1st elsewhere. An i*rrangement has recently 
been adopted whereby each village is required to pay in its 
revenue on a fixed date, and only as many estates are assigned to 
one date as can be easily dealt with by the staff. This will 
greatly diminish the difficulties of headmen, provided they are 
backed up by the Kevenue auihorities in their endeavours to 
secure prompt payment by the land owmers. 

In the area under fluctuating assessment, it is never neces- SuspenBiong 
sary to suspend the current demand : and generally speaking in 
the Jhelum Circles of Bhera, Shahpur and Khushdh, the fact "" 
that the water-advantage-rate fluctuat(^s with the matured crop 
provides a sufficient degree of elasticity. There are however a 
kwv villages in these circles classed, for special reasons, as insecure. 

In the Hill circle of Khushab the rainfall is fairly constant, and 
it is only in the Vanhar tmet that suspensions are likely io he 
required occasionally. The Thai and Mohar circles, on the other 
hand, are as insecure as any tract could be, and it is not iiifrc' 
quently necessary to suspend the entire demand for the harvest. 

In these two circles, the pitch of the assessment is so low^ that it 
is always easy to recover the suspended suuis as soon as a good 
harvest ensues, unless indeed the drought has been so prolonged 
that the resources of the peasantry arc completely exhausted. 

A succession of bad harvests between 1898 and made it 
necessary to remit considerable sums for this reason. 

Remissions of course hav(? to be given for unforeseen calami¬ 
ties such as hailstorms, boll-worm, or plague. Thus over Rs. 20,000 
were remitted in the Bhera-Jhelum circle in the i*abi of 1904 on 
account of plague^ and over Rs. 10,000 in Shahpur were suspended 
for the same reason, and remitted the next year. In the south of 
the district remissions to the extent of some Rs. 18,000 were allowed 
on account of damage by hail in 1914-15 and liberal remissions 
were made in 1911-12 on the cotton crop, which suffered much 
from boll-worm. It is specially important that full allowance 
should be made for such calamities, as in the ordinary course no 
allowance is made for crops which are not up to standard, except 
when there is total failure, or where there are admitted to be 
defects in the water-supply. 

At Second Settlement Mr. Wilson prepared a very careful 
and accurate record-of-rights for the whole district. The field 
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maps were prepared in the plains on the square system, and in 
the hills fcy trianc^ulation, all the work being done by patwdris. 
It was of course inoyitable that in a difficult country like the Thai 
or the river-beds, these maps should be to some extent distorted, 
but on the whole the results were surprisingly good. The jama^ 
bandf's and other parts of the standing record were also prepared 
with great care, and were admitted on all hands to bo very good. 

When perennial irrigation was introduced, it was decided 
that all would-be irrigators must as an initial measure lay 
out their fields on a system of squares of 40 harama each 
way. These squares were called Killas^ ” owing to the fact that 
their corners were marked by pegs, and 26 hillas made a 
“ murahha or “ square ” of 200 harams each w^ay, the corners 
of each mnralha being marked 1)y a stone pillar. A single lino 
of base squares Avas laid down for the wffiole area, and these 
were extended by patwdrls ; a certain amount of error resulted, 
but in each “ square” the whole error Avas throAvn into two lines 
of IMas, so that each contained sixteen perfect hillaa and nine 
slighily im])erfect. Tt A\ns of course necessary to prepare special 
fil(^s to show ('xacily to what oxf<'nt the boundaries of holdings 
had been adjusted and to ensure^ that each man obtained his fair 
share of the land ; and in a similar manner it was necessary to 
adjust the Ijoundaric.'s of estates so as to make them follow as far 
as possible tlu^ linos of tb(‘ square system. These processes were 
known a,s “ roetification ” and resulted in a very great simplifi¬ 
cation of tlic maps and records ; moreover tliey greatly facilitated 
the distribution of Avat.o»* and the cheeking of crops, the calculation 
of demands, and the settlement of boundary disputes. A further 
rcffincmeiit is the sub-division of hillas into hidris or plots, for 
the greater economy of canal water. 

The effects of rectification were embodied in a revised record- 
of-rights prepaved by Mr. TTailoy for all estates into which 
perennial irrigation Avas introduced. 

Tn the Khushah Talisil a special revision of the record-of- 
riuhts in 1912-13 A\^as sanctioned. In the river bed and the 
Avliole of the Thai new field maps Avere ])repared by measurements 
has(^d on iravorses fixed by the Eiverain Detachment of the 
Survey of India. All down the Jhclum, on both banks of the 
river, l)ase squares Avorc laid doAvn and marked with stone pillars 
in such a aa^iv that the AAdiolo river-bed Avas mapped on a co-ordi¬ 
nated series of squares: intermediate survey marks were also 
fixed, and the patwdrls made their measurements from these on 
mapping sheets on wliich the location of these marks had been 
accurately plotted in the Survey Office. A similar system was 
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followed in the Thai, which circle has now l)con mi])ped on a chap. 111.-D 
single system of co-ordinated squares. The great advantage of Land 
this arrangement is that it is perfectly easy to see wheth( 3 r tlu^ ^^evenue. 
boundary between two villages is shewn identically in the maps Revision of 
of each, and much more easy than it ever was before to lay out 
an obliterated boundary so as to satisfy the owners on either side. 

It is hoped tliat there will be fewer boundary disputes in the 
future than there have been in the past. 

In the remainder of the talisil, ix,, in the upland portions 
of the Jheluin Circle, the Mohar, and the Hills, the new maps 
were made simply by showing alterations on a tracing of the 
settlement map. The results were only moderately satisfactory, 
but it is hoped that no serious difficulties Avili ensue. The 
jamabancUs and other portions of the standing record A\'ero all 
brought up to date ; special attention Avas paid to the complicated 
water-rights of the Hill and Mohar circles, and the measure of 
rights in village waste in the Thai. 

In the Bhera and Shahpur Tahsils it Avas decided before settle- Correction of 
ment operations began tliat a revision of the record AAas unneccs- 
sary, and that a specially careful comjiilation of quadrennial riyorain. 
jamabnndh, accoinpaniod l)y com'(!tioii of the licltl mnps, 
sufficient. Remeasure iieut Avas therefore confia'd to tiie river¬ 
bed, and elsowhoro the same system was followed as in the Hill 
•and Mohar. Hero also the results are only moderately satis¬ 
factory. 

On the private canals of Bhera and Shahpiir Tahsils, a tluotua- “'’ya'ty. 
ting royalty rate is collected from the canal owneis as a Avaler-due 
under section 8 of the Minor Clauals Act. Tliis royally rale was 
originally imposed at second settlement, at the rate of 'd annas per 
acre irrigated. At the third si'ttlemont the rate on crops Avas 
raised to 12 annas an acre matured, tlie rate on grass being lelt 
at 4) annas per acre irrigated. The canal-owners Jiave applied 
for reconsideration of these orders, but it is admitted that (he 
rates imposed are avoII Avithin the margin of 2') per cent on the 
net profits from the water, which is the maximum payaelo accor¬ 
ding to the Act, The total receipts under this ]i,;ad, it the exist¬ 
ing orders are maiutainod, will he about its 24,000 per aunum. 

Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. msMUaneous 

aOVOOUO* 

, The revenue collections of recent years are given in Tcables Bevonuean.i 
(luxed Land Revenue), 40 (Fluctuating Land Revenue and 
Miscellaneous Revenue), 41 (Excise), 42 (Income Ta.x) and 44 
(General). In 1870 the grossrevenue collections totalled about 
4i lakhs of rupees; in 1897 they had risen to 7| lakhs; by 1910 
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CHAP.ni-D. they had risen to nearly 14J lakhs, esclunve of over 211 lakhs of 
Misceiumeous direct revenue. Since then there has been still further 

Revenue development. TIkj land revenue demand rose in 1913-14 to 
Reve^and nearly 21 lakhs ^ and when the new assessments are fully in- 
taxation. troduced in the area under fixed assessment, another lakhs 
will ho added. By 1917 the gross revrmue will probably amount 
to about 2G^ lakhs of rupees, exclusive of some 24 lakhs of 
direct canal revenue, so that in 20 years it will have been more 
tlian trebled, and if canal revenue is counted, it will have been 
more than sextupled. 

Exciae. Tho J^lxcisc administration is supervised by the Assistant 

Commissioner, working under the control of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, with an Inspector io general charge of the whole dis¬ 
trict, and a Sub-Inspector holding special charge of two tahsils. 
The subordinate staff consists of a Muharrir and three peons. 
There are no distilleries in the district; country spirit is obtained 
from the It^walpindi distillery. There is one shoj^ at Sargodha 
lieemsed to retail first class foreign liquor ; each tahsil head-quar¬ 
ters has a shop licensed to retail other foreign liquor ; 15 shops 
are licensed to retail country spirit; 13 to retail opium ; and 10 to 
ret, il drugs. Travellers can also obtain liquid refreshment at 
Khush^b Bail way Station. Throe druggists arc licensed to sell 
cocaine for medical purposes, and 16 qualified medical men have 
been granied practitionons’ licenses for this drug. 14 druggists 
are licensed to retail arsenic and other poisons for medical pur¬ 
poses, and 7 to retail denatured methylated spirit. 

The income from excise averaged Rs. 22,^14 for the 5 years 
previous to 1897 : of this sum Bs. i 1,865 were derived from liquor 
and Bs. 9,7l9 from drugs and opium. By 19l0, the figures had 
risen to Bs. 44,249 (liquors Bs. 30,387 ; opium, i s. 10,010; other 
drugs, Bs. 3,852). In 1911 new rules were brought into force, 
and the estimated revenue for 1915 is Bs. 47,6'0 (liquors, 
Bs 30,891; o])ium, Bs. 12,000; other drugs, Bs. 4,805'. The 
license for first class foreign liquors is sold for a fee fixed accord¬ 
ing to the average income from sales ; all other licenses are sold 
by auction, subject to tlie payment of a fixed minimum, and to 
the approval of tJio highest Judder 1)y the Collector, 

The annual consumptions amount to about 1,.00 gallons of 
foreign spirit, ‘-iOO gallons of beer, 5,000 gallons of country spirit 
(London proof), 600 seers of opium, 400 of char as, and 2,500 of 
blmig. The advent of Sikh colonists from the Central Punjab 
has led to an increased consumption of strong drinks ; in 1914 a 

-■ The drop of 4 Ukhaiii 1911-15 was dao^to romisbions oa the cotton crop m connection ^^itb 

the ^ar. 
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gang of smugglers in Bhera started a lucrative illicit trade in 
opium with Bengal and Burma. Oharas appears to be declining in 
popularity ; cocaine has not established itself as a vice. There is 
a certain amount of illicit distillation in Sargodha Tahsil, but throe 
cases have recently been successfully prosecuted, and the recently 
strengthened staff has effected a marked improvement in the ad¬ 
ministration : there is however scope for still further additions to 
the supervising establishment 

Income-tax is paid by five comi)anies and 1,001 other firms 
and individuals in the district; the total demand is PtS. 39,867 ; 
in 1897 it was B-s. 15,926. When it is romeinbcred that the 
taxation on account of land revenue and water rates and the value 
of ])roprictary rights liavo both increased by more ilian 500 per 
cent, in the same period, it would seem that income-tax assess¬ 
ments arc relatively low. No less than 133 persons are assessed in 
the lowest grade at Us. 20 each. The details by talisils are 
these:— 


Talieil j 

Conipauicb 

Otliois. 

1 

Total tlomand 

Vlaxiinum paid 
l)y a HiugU? 
person. 

No. of poroons 
ill lowest 
grade. 


i i 


Us. 

Rb. 


Hliera 

! 2 1 

330 , 

II.SIO 

350 

142 

Slulipur 


2G1 

11,077 

307 

99 

Sarjrodha 

2 ! 

240 

10,7H7 

590 1 

121 

Khusliab 


1 ro 1 

0,187 

4.12 1 

71 


It must, however, bc' remembered that since 189 ithe taxable 
minimum ineonio has been raised from Rs. 500 to 1,( 00 
per annum. 

The total collections of revenue (including water rates) and incidence of 
other Government tax in the year 1910-11 were Rs 37,38,677, 
and the population in March 1911 was 687,366. so the incidence ^ 
was nearly Rs. 5-8-0 ])er head. It is difficult to say what the 
incidence is now : on the .me band, the revenue and taxes have 
been raised to nearly Rs. 18,00,000, and the population has been 
reduced by 38,400, owing to the cession of territory toGujrat Dis¬ 
trict : but, on the other hand, public health has been on the \vhole 
good since loll, and probably the rate of increase has been over 
1*5 per cent, per annum. The present population is probably not 
less than 7,00,000, so the incidence, is about Rs. C-14-0, exclusive 
of local rates, cesses, and municipal taxes. If these last be also 
reckoned in, the incidence is something like Rs. 7-8-0 per head 
of population. And we have seen that one worker supports, on an 
average, nearly two dependants, so it would seem that each worker 


00 
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pays about 11s. 20 a year in taxes, and rates of various kinds. 

Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 

The District Hoard con^^ists of the cliicf executive officials 
and of tlie leading men of the district, and is presided over by 
the Deputy Commissioner as chairman. There are in all 64 
members, of whom 13 are appointed by official designation, 7 arc 
distinguished raises appointed by name, and 34 are nominated to 
represent various local units. A list of present members is print¬ 
ed in tho Appendix. 'Ihe Board exercises control over the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of roads, the establishment and m?inage- 
ment of hospitals, dispensaries, rest-houses and schools ; the 

planting ai.d preservation of trees ; the lu magement of cattle- 
pounds and pul)lic ferries ; and ot*»er measures for the promotion 
of tho health, comfort and convenience of tho public. It has a 
good Board Office l)uilding in Sargodla wh(‘re it meets about ]1 
times a year and wlierc its staff awks under the control of tho 
])o|)uty Commissioner. Table No. 45 shows the income and 
expenditure of the District Board fiom lUOl to 1911. Tho gross 
income is now treble what it was thirteen years ago, partly owing 
lo the increase in the land revenue and consequently in the local 
rate, partly owing to ferries, cattle-pounds and other properties 
having been made over lo it for management by the Provin¬ 
cial Govcnaiineiit, and partly owing to drvolopment of its own 
properties. Some idea of tlic extent to which the responsibilities 
and importance of the Board have increased may be formed by 
eomi aring tlic incame and (Expenditure as they were in 188(5 and 
1896 and as they arc now In each case the figures are the 
average for the preceding three vears :— 


- i 1880. 

1896. 

191G. 


Rs. 

Us. 

Its. 

Gross mcoini' 

38,991) 

77,110 

3,52,286 

Iiicumo from Provincial rates 

32,539 

49,086 

1.65,778 

Total opcndituie 

33,004 

86,229 

3,39,614 

Kxponfled on education 

7,0'Ki 

18,000 

74,160 

,, „ mediCJil rcUcl' 

7.(j00 

10,000 

33,800 

„ „ I’nljUc Works 

9,.')00 

20,000 

1,78,000 

„ ,, minor Departments 

... j 3,900 ‘ 

11,000 1 

21,700 
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But even these figures fail to represent tlie existins: state chap, iii-e. 
of aflFairs, lilxpeiidituro on education (exclusive of huildin^s 
which is incloded under Public Work'^) had in 1914-15 risen nicipa?Govi' 
to over lis. 96,000, and siiuuj Hien the salaries of teachers have ernment. 
been raised, and the compulsory recurrini? expondiiiire on educa- 
tional establishment afone will in future be over a lakh of rupees. 

Tn fact the Board is now so far committed to recurrent charges 
that it has practically no margin of income left for expenditure 
on new enterprises 

There are municipal committees in charge of the local Maniripaii- 
administration of the towns of Bherf>, Khush-ib, Sihfwdl, MiAni, 
and Sargodha. The constitution of (ach and a list of the members 
will be found in Apjiendix I.-P. The population of the towns has 
been discussed in Chapter I.-C. 

The town of Bhcra lies in north latitude 3:'° 22'and east Bhert. 
longiludo 72*^ 57' and contains a population of ^5.202 souls. It 
lies near the left 1)! nk of the Jhelum, 30 miles oast of Shahnur. 

It is still the head-quarters of a tahsil, and on(^ of the largest and 
most imposing towns of the district, but it has to some extent 
been thrown into tlie shade by the rise of Sargodha and of Bhal- 
wdl, which will as soon as funds are available ])ecomo the tahsil 
head-quarters : Bliera uill then be a sub-tahsil, with a special 
Nail) Tahsildar in cliarg<‘ The municipality of Bliera was first 
constituted in 1867, and is of the second class, with 5 nominal ed 
and 10 elected memb('rs, and an elected prosidi'ni, at present the 
Tahsildar. The average income, which at last settlement was 
Bs. 20,000 ])cr annum, has now risen to lls. 38.011), owing mainly 
to increases in the octroi rates. At one* time the committee was 
notorious for its factiousness and pseudo-religious animosities, but 
lately there has l)een a marked improvement in this respect. 

The committee maintains several primary sehools and the 
Dispensary, described in Chapter III ; they are also endeavouring 
to carry out an ambitious drainage scheme, both intra* and extra¬ 
mural, which has been existent in embryo for the past 20 years 
or so. It is to be hojicd that it may bo safely brought to birth in 
the near future, as the town has suffered very severely from 
plague and fever in the last decade, and the population has de¬ 
clined since settlement by 2,426 souls. There are two honorary 
magistrates and a bench of four magistrat 's in the town, describ¬ 
ed in Chapter Ill-A The inhabitanis of l^hera are much addict¬ 
ed to employment in various Civil Services, and mony of them 
have risen to high positions, both under Government and in 
Kashmir and other States 

The town is surrounded by a wall, partly kacha and partly 
pakka, with eight gates, of which the Lahori Gate to the 
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east and the Thdnwdla to the north arc the principal. It 
is the best looking town in the district, being built of brick 
throughout. There are some ancient buildings with wonderful 
wood-carving. There arc also sonu' gardens outside the town, 
among which Thanw^^la garden, and one in which the tomb 
ot Miran Said Mahaminadi is built, are specially worthy of notice. 
It has a sardi^ detached tahsil and thana, a dispensary, a female 
hospital, a veterinary hospital, a town hall and two higli 
schools. 

The early history of the town of Bhera is discussed at some 
length by General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography 
of India,” pages 165 to 159, and Archaeological Survey 
Eeport, Volume XIV, pages 35 to 40. The original town stood 
on the right bank of the river, and in former days must have 
been a place of considerable note, for Babar, in his autobiography, 
when speaking of his designs on IJindustaii, talks of the coun¬ 
tries of Bhera, Khushab, etc., and again in describing Hindustan 
itself he defines the limits of tlie empire as extending from 
Bhera to Behar.* Some idea of its size may also be gained from 
the fact tliat it paid so largo a sum as two lakhs of rupees to 
purchase its safety, wdien tlie iroo])s under Bahar, disappointed 
of expected jdunder in Bajaur, arrived before it in A. D. 1519. 
Soon after this, says tradition, the adjoining hill tribes descended 
and destroyed the city. The ruins of the old toAvn still remain, 
and are known by the name of Johnatlmaggar. It is identified 
by General Cunningham as the capital of Sophites, or Sopheites, 
the contemporary of Alexander tlie Great.f The same author 
speaks of it as the refuge, and for some time the capital, of the 
Brahman kings of Kabul, expelled about the end of tlie 10th 
century by the Muhammadans. 

The now towui of Bhera was founded in A. D. 1510, during 
the reign of Slier#Sbah, near a spot where a holy man calling 
himself Pir Kaya nath had for some time been established, and 
wliere bis followers are still residing round the tomb of their 
spiritual father. The place appears rapidly to have attained to 
its former size and importance, as it is one of the few places 
mentioned by name in the description of the Lahore Stita given 
in tlie Ain-i-Akbari, from which w(^ also learn that it was the 
centre of a malial which paid a reveiiu(.‘ of nearly five lakhs of 
rupees, and was one of the few spots in the w hole empire where 
money w^as coined. After being plundered and laid w^aste by 
Nur-ud-diii, as mentioned before, the town was repopulatcd by 


*Er8kino*a 13iibar, pageg 255 and 310. 
^Arcliji'ologicai Report, 18G3-64, page 42. 
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the Chiefs of the Bhan^i misi, to whose share it fc^ll in the 
division of the territory acquired by the Sikhs. Its appearance 
has Ixicn j^reatly improved uud( r British rule. 

Bh(‘ra is a places of considerable tliouii^li now somewhat 
stagnant trade, its position as the terminus of a branch of the 
railway making it an emporium for the trade of the country 
to the south. A large colony of Khojas and PirAchds, Muham¬ 
madan converts from Hinduism, are settled here, and carry on a 
traffic with Kdbul and countries beyond it. Rice, gur and sugar 
are imported from the Jullundur Doab ; country cloth is export¬ 
ed to Kabul, Multan, Derajat and Sukkur. European cotton 
goods are brought from Amritsar and Karachi. Henna dye is 
exported to the value of a lakh of rupees yearly. The town is 
also famous for ironsmiths and stone-cutters as well as wood- 
carvers; and excellent felt and soap are manufnetured, the for¬ 
mer being exported in large quantities. A more detailed notice 
of some of tliesc industries will be found in Chaptei tl. 

The town of Khushab lies in north latitude 32® 17 30'" and 
east longitude 72° 24' 30", and contains a population of 10,159 
souls. It is situated on the riglit bank of the Jhclum on the 
Lahore and Derajat road, about eight miles from Shahpur. Seen 
from the opposite bank of the river tln^ town is picturesque. 
Being quite on the edge of the river, it has several times been 
washed away by the stream. Year by year the river hasoncroach- 
(^d on the banks, so that a portion of the inhabitants are in 
turn driven out of their houses and o])liged to build away from 
the river. The town is partly surrounded by a kacliha wall with 
four gates, of which the lahoritothe east and the Kashmiri to 
the north ore the principal. There are no data for giving, with 
any degree of exactness, the year of foundation of Khushab. It 
is said by local tradition to have been built in A. D. 1503.* But 
it must have existed long before this, and*is probably one of 
the oldest towns in this part of tho 1 unjab, as it was a flourish¬ 
ing place in the time of Babar, and is frequently mentioned by 
him in his memoirs. Indeed, from the maimer in which it is 
mentioned, it is clear that tlie old town must have existed when 
Bdbar’s ancestor, Tamerlane^, invaded Hindustan in A. D. 1398. 
The local tradition says that the founder of the town was Sikan- 
dar, son of Bahlol Khfin, Lodhi, guided by the advice of Sayad 
Shah, Bokhdri. Sikandar is supposed to have come to the 
Punjab, with a relative named Mir PahlwAn Khdn, in the wake 
of Mir Chakar and Mir Jalal Khan, the Baloch invaders from 

*This is tho date according to the nninerical values of the letters of tho town’s name, 
according to tlio “ Abjad ’* method. 
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Mokran, shortly after tlic retreat of Tamerlane. Amongst the 
most successful of the early rulers were Snrddr Lai Kh{m and 
his son Jafar Khan. KKtensivo improvements vvore carried out 
by Sher Shah Siiri, who built lh(' present Idg^ih, and he is some¬ 
times spoken of as th(' founder of the town Very little, 
however, of the old town remains ; for the last fifty years the 
river has been gradually cutting away its right hank at this spot, 
and with it have disappeared the gardens of the good Alimady^^r 
Khan, the fort built by dafar Khdn, Biloch, and nine-tenths 
of the older house. In Captain Davies’ time, about 1865, a 
new town was laid out which, with its bazar thirty feet wide and 
more than half a mile in length, and its open streets, promises to 
surpass the former one. The Nawah Ahmadyar Khdn, men¬ 
tioned above, was Governor of Khushab, in Muliammad Shah’s 
time, and his tomb, about a mihi to the soutli-west of the new 
town, is still a place of pilgrimage. 

Another shrine much visited by pilgrims from Jar and near 
is the “ Badshah Sj^hib,” or tomb of the descendants of ITazrat 
Pir Dastgir of Baghdad, Avhich stands to the soutli of the 
town. 

Khuslidb carries on a large Irade with Multan. Sukkur, 
Afghanistan, and the Derajjit, sending down cotton, wool and 
ghi to the two former, and country cloth to tlie latter, receiving 
in cxcliange EnuHsli piece-goods, spices, iron, copper, etc., from 
Multan and Sukkur, dri(‘d fruits, madder, etc., from Afghanistan, 
and sugar and/ 7 wr from Amritsar and the Jullundur Doab. It 
is the great mart for the grain of the Salt Ilang(‘. The principal 
manufacture is that of coarse cloth and cotton scarves ilungis)^ 
there being some 600 weaving establisliimmts in tlie town. TJie 
manufacture of art pottery has been commenced. A more de¬ 
tailed notice of some of the industries of the town will be found 
in Cliaptcr TI. 

The public buildings are a talisi'l, a thana, a school, a dispen¬ 
sary, a Avith »ooms for travellers, and town hall. At Khu¬ 
shab is the largest feiry in the district, as from Lore roads branch 
to Dera Ismail Khan, Miamvali, i^annu and Talagang througli 
the Salt Range. A bridge of boats is maintained during the cold 
season. Khuslidb is a changing station on the Sind-S^l.,ar 
Branch of the North-V’estern Railway and has a considerable 
population of Railway employees. 

Tlie town, thanks to its high position, and lack of irrigation, 
is comparatively healthy, but for the past tew years the river 
Las gone across to the far bank, and the inhabitants have had 
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to go a milo or more for thoir drinking water. Expensive CHAP.m-E. 
borings have however been made on the high bank, and a scheme LozaTand 
for pumping water from a tube-well has been sanctioned, and Muaicipai 
will be carried out as soon as the financial situation becomes 
normal. Khushib, 

The municipality was founded in 1867, and is of the second 
class; tlierc are nine members of the committee, all nominated, 
the president now being Sardar Baliddur Khan, Baloch. The 
annual income, which at settlement averaged Rs. 9,8.9, is now 
Rs. 20,834. 

The town of Sahiwal lies in nortli latitude 31° 68' and oast 
longitufle 72° 22' and contains a population of 7,658 souls It 
was formerly the heul-quarters of a fiscal sub-division ; it is one 
of the chief commercial towns of the district. It is not well 
built, and is completely surrounded by a kacha wall with six 
gates, of which the Lihori Lo the east and the Kashmiri to 
the north are the principal. 'I ho town is badly situated on a 
raised piece of ground, around which the surface drainage 
of tlic country for many miles round colled s. Iho heavy 
rains of 1892 caused a severe epidemic of fever and in that 
year the death-rate was 9/ per thousand i)er annum. A drain¬ 
age scheme is badly wanted. It is said that Saliiw^l Avas 
founded by Gul Bahlak, on« of the ancestors of the BilocJi Gliiels 
of this plac<‘, and was so iiaimid after “ Sai of the Jliammat 
caste, who ivas tlie iiiaiiager of tlu' projicrty. At one time Sdhi- 
avAI did a brisk trade with Multan and Sukkur in cotton, grain, 
and ghi, and Avas also th(^ centre of the barilla industry, but since 
the advent of the J(‘cli-Doab railway, the markets of Sill^iiiAvAli 
and Sargodlia, 17 and 23 miles aAvay, have absorbed nearly all 
the produce that once came to SMiivVril. The population has 
decreased from 9,210 at settlement, and this is due partly to the 
departure of shopkeepers and others to the rival mart-, and partly 
to the lack of sanitation ; plague Avas severe in 1904 and 1907. 

The only manufactures for which S^hiAA^'dl is noted are hardAvarc 
and turnery in ivory and wood and lacquered work. The muni¬ 
cipality of S41uw41 was first constituted in 1S67; it is of the 
second class with three nominated and six elected members, the 
President being usually the TalisikUr, Tlie public buildings are 
schools for l)oys and girls, a dispemsary, a veterinavy hospital, a 
sardi Avith rest-house attaclied, a town liall and a police station. 

The municipal income htis risen from Its. 7,760 to ils. 16,000 
owing to the raising of octroi rates, and the narroAviiig of octroi 
limits. Up till recently the entire revenue estate was included 
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CHAP, in E. rtmnicipal boundary, with tlio result that the Alionatiijn 

— of Land Act did not apply : this has now been rectified, and it is 
MuBacipa? hoped that the original Jhammat and Biloch owners will be 

Government successful in retaining such of their lands as are left to them. 

84h£wai. There is a bench of two Honorary Magistrates, and an 

honorary Civil Judge 

Miaui. The town of Miini lies in north latitude 32° 31' 48" and 

east longitude 73° 7' 30'", and contains a population of 5,819. It 
is situated on the loft bank of tlie Jhelum, opjiosite Find 
DAdan Khan. The old town was an ill-built place of narrow 
lanes and tazdrs, the upper storeys of the houses and shops almost 
touching each other, and w’^as not surrounded by any wall; but in 
Captain Davies’ time, about 186a new and commodious square 
was erected, named Daviosganj, and a Avail with gates built 
round the east part of the town. From time immemorial Mi^ni 
Avas an important mart for the salt from the mines on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river. Tlie original toAvn was called Shamsliabad. 
This was sAvept aA^ay by the riArer, and a town on the present 
site was built under the auspices of Asaf Kh4n, fatber-in-law of 
the Emperor Shah Joh^4n, by two Hindus, M4dho Das and Shib 
Him. Like Bliera, it grow and prospered till the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and, like Bliera, it Avas plundered and destroyed 
by Nur-ud-Diii, General of Ahmad Sliah^ in A D. 1754, and tlio 
inhabitants were dispersed in the iieighbonring villages, in A. D. 
1787, Maha Siiurh, fiilier of BanjiL Singli, induced a number of 
the descendants of the old residents and others to rebuild the toAAm, 
and re-opened tli(i salt mart; but it appears never to liave entire¬ 
ly recovered Nuraid-din’s Ausitation, for the descendants of the 
families Avbieh then abandoned tlie ])lace and took refuge in the 
adjoining villages are still to be found in them. The prosperity 
of the toAvn has lately suffered a severe blow of a different kind. 
Until the extension of the railway to the Kliewra salt mines 
across the river, Miani was the depot for the salt exported from 
those mines doAvn country, and from this fact was known as Lun 
Miani, but since then the salt trade has almost left it, and its 
glory has departed. Tt still, however, does a considerable trade 
in linuvburning. Its population has decreased by more than 25 
per cent, since 1881. Miaui lies low and is subject to floods and 
fever ; in 1892 tluj death raUi was 73 ])er tliousand per annum. 
A drainag(i scheme is being devised. Plague was very severe in 
1904 and 1907. 

The municipality of Miani was at first constituted in 1807. 
It is a municipality of the second class Avith 3 nominated and 6 
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elected members, the elected president at present being the N4ib chap. in-E. 
TahsUdAr. The annual income for the last five yea is has a vr- 
aged B-s. 17,8dj2, as against Rs. 7,378 at settlement. The public whXiff 
buildings are a police station, a dispensary, a town hall, a school, Oovatnmtnt, 
and a aerdi with rest-house attached. There is also a railway Mitoi. 
station. 

There is an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of the Ist 
class. The “ feast of lamps,” on the occasion of the Diwili 
festival, is here celebrated by much gambling, but measures are 
being taken to put a stop to this. 

The foundation stone of Sargodha Town was laid on 22nd Sargodha* 
February 1903. At first the town was maintained from the 
town improvement fund, the eliief source of income being the 
sale of naadl lands. In 1907 a notified area committee was con¬ 
stituted with 4 nominated members and the Sub-Divisional Ofi&cer 
as ex-officio President. In 1909 Sargodha Civil Station was 
incorporated in the notified area. Sargodha municipality was 
constituted in 1914. It is of the second class with 12 mem¬ 
bers, all nominated, 4 officials and 8 non-officials. I’he Deputy 
Commissioner is ex-offioio President. The town is divided 
into 8 wards for municipal purposes. The municipal area includ¬ 
ing the town proper and the Civil Station is supplied with water 
from water-works. Lighting is furnished by gas lamps, both 
being maintained by the muriioipality. Further, the munici¬ 
pality maintains a garden which is situated between the Civil 
Station and the town proper. The income and expenditure 
of the municipality are detailed below: — 

Ineome. Expenditure. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

1914- 15 ... . 37,981 5 8 91,410 16 6 

1915- 16 ... ... 49,153 3 5 45,863 14 7 

thus giving an average of Rs. 43,667 as annual income and 
Rs. 38,636 as annual expenditure. 

The chief sources of income at present are a house-tax, a 
water-tax, rent of shops, city sweeping.s, lambardari fee, lease of 
municipal lands, and a terminal-tax. 

The main heads of expenditure are ;— 

Water-works, lighting, conservancy, and the garden. 

The chief buildings of interest in the town proper are the 
Jamma Mosque, the GurdawAra, the Arya SamAj.and the Mission 
Reading Room. The public buildings are:—the Municipal Hall, 

PP 
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^ the District Board Schoolj the Zail House, and the Rudkin Li- 

_ ‘ brary in the Munici]>al Garden. 

Mnnioipai Tliere are 8 ginning factories which are described in Chapter 
Gwemment. Qjyjj Station there are the following public build- 

Sargodhft. ings:—ihe Public Works Office, the Army Remount Office, the 
Canal Offices, the Post Office, the sRailway Office, the District 
Board Office, the Session Judge’s Court, the District Courts, the 
Police Lines, the Tahsil, the Police Station, the Jail, the Civil 
Rest-House, the Public Works D(‘,))artment Rest-House, au l the 
Canal Rest-House. 

liesidcs the 15 buj.galows occupied by Govcrnmonl officials 
as residential houses, tluire an' also a])Out bungalows onmed by 
private individuals. The jmjmlalion at tin', last eonsiis anioinitod 
to 8,849 souls. Ho\\(‘vor it has hqw considerably increase 1 OAviug 
to the reuiovalof tlie head quarters of tlm district to this place and 
conHO(|ueii.t exodus from Shahpur. eargodlia is a fairly healthy 
place except for th(‘almost annual visitation of the plague. It 
is the chief centre ol‘ trade in 1h(* district and exports very large 
quantities of grain to Karachi and several European firms havi' 
established agencies here. 

In addition to the District Courts, Mr. P. N. -Iroadway works 
as an Honorary Magistrate in the cold weather, and tlierc is also 
a bench, described in Chapter III. 


Xotifiod 

Aren. 


In the 

lities Avas as follows 

iiieidence of taxation in 

tlic Hao munici- 

M un icipaliti/. Pojni la t ion. 

Income from 
taxation, 

Kb. 

Incidence per head 
of j)opulation 

Ks. A. P. 

Blicra 
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Ml^rii 

5,81'.) 

11,406 

1 15 i 

Khusbaii 

10,1 1) 

15,590 

1 8 0 

SiUifwiii 

7,658 

10,954 

t 0 10 

JSargodlia 

8,846 

18,304 

1 S 0 


There are live towns in the district—Shahpur, Shahpur Civil 
Station, Blialwal, Phularwan, and Sillanwali—which are Notified 
Areas, and managed by committees, the membership o[ whi^di is 
givenin A])pendix l.-E. Of tliese Blialwal will probably become a 
regular miinicipalily, as soon a.s thj tahsil head tjuarters are 
moved there fro ii Ehera. Like Phularwan and Sillanwali it is 
mainly notable for its market \maidi), wliioli has boon described 
in Chapter If-P. It is also Liu M ikki of all thou who suTer 
from eye-troubles, espicially catarict; tli3 disp nisiry is dMcribol 
in Chapter IlLJ. Bhalwal, L^huUrwin and SiUanvvUi ar 3 all 
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quite new foundations, and owe their existence to tlio Kailwaj^. chap, iii-e. 
Up to now tlieir history has been only that of birth and rapid 
growth. Municipal 

Shahpur is a small town with 5,008 inhabitants, situated at a 
distance of about two miles Irmn the Jlndum river. Formerly it 
uas on the v<'ry bank of lliis river, winch lias of late been I’eced- 
ing in tin', direction of Jvhushal). Shalqmr witli the adjoining 
villages. Nalhuw^la, Jalalpur and Kotla-Sayadan, was founded by 
the Sayads wlio still form the proprietary liody. The common 
ancestor was Shah Sliamas \\hos(' tomb may still lie seen near 
Shahjmr. The original loinb was to the iKa’th of the town, and 
n as washed away by the river, Avhon the coffin was removed to 
its present site, cast of the town. He is now worshipped as a 
saint and a large fair is annually hold in his honour between 
23rd and 25th Chet (the beginning of April). A largo number 
of pi'Oplc (about 15 thousand) ('.ome from distant places to 
pay their homage to this saint at his shrine, which is shaded l)y a 
grove of trees. ITis son Shah Muhammad’s tomb is situated to 
the west of the town, and has recently been renewed in the 
modern style. lie is also worsbip])ed as a saint like his father, 

Imt no separate fair is*he!d in his honour. The town lies on the 
road Iroui Lahore to D(ua Ismail Khan and has some trade in 
country cloth. Jt is 23 miles from Sargodha, now the head¬ 
quarters of the district ar,d 5 miles from Ivhushab. The road to 
Khushal) turns off at a riglit angle immediately in front of a 
picturesque gale which leads to the only bazdr, of which the 
town can boast. 

Hierc are four schools in tlic town. In tln^ western corner of 
I he town may lie sc(‘n (he low latcha walls of what was once a 
fort of the Sayad-, the siti^ of which Najaf Shah, Zaildar, still 
occupies ; Avliile outside the town and furl her east of the shrine of 
Shah Shama'^, about one mile from the fort of the Sayads, are 
the ruins of an old Sikh fort. 


This toAvn was formerly a second class municipalily in the 
Punjab, but since 1907 it has been eojiverted into a Notified 
Area. Tlie eommiilec' consists of 5 members, the Tahsilddr is the 
President and the remaining \ are nominated members. 


The original site of the head quarters station was within the CivU station 
boundaries of Nathiiwrlla on the riverside of Shahpur town, but 
the houses liaAn’ng been washed down in the great flood of 1819, 


the present sife was selected about three miles to the east of 
Shahpur town on tlie road to Lahore. The wifdom of tlie selec¬ 


tion was proved in the great flood of July 1893, when the Civil 
Station was an island suricunded by water on all sides for several 
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CHAP. ni-B. miles. The station has a small hazdr neatly laid out with fairly 
eai'Bd wide streets. The roads arc wide and well shaded by trees and 
are wintered in the hot weather from an inundation canal, Avhicli 
Government, through tlie station. Picturesque glimpses of the Salt 

Civil station, B.ange close tlic view to the west. Good crops of grain and gr^ss 
sbabpnr. raised in the lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 

canal in igation. The station has a largo hospital, two schools, 
two tanks, three puldic gardens, three rest-houses, sardi 

called Malik Sahib Kh&n Wala. 

Up till April J 91 t, the Civil Station was the district head¬ 
quarters; the old Districi Courts are now used as a tahsil, the 
tahsiT having been made over to the Islamia High School, recent¬ 
ly founded. The D(‘puty C mmissioner’s house and office are 
occupied by the Sub JJivisional Offic(T of Khushab : the jail is 
being temporarily used as a sanitarium for consumptive prisoners. 
But thougli the station still retains some of its importance, it Jias 
been hard Jiit by its loss of prestige. Perlnips it will revive if it 
becomes a junction for the llacwind-Khushab and Bhera-Shahpur 
Railways. The annual horse fair, which was abandoned in 1914, 
has again been revived, much to the satisfaction of the residents. 
For several years past, Shahpur has liad the lowest death-rate of 
any town in the Province ; the drinking water is for the most 
part brackish, but ap])areutly its cathartic proi)erties are benefi¬ 
cial. 

The Notified Area is managed by a committee of three 
members, the Sub-Divisional Officer, the Assistant Surgeon and 
the Tabsildar, but their energies are devoted entirely to watch 
and ward, lighting and conservancy. There is an honorary magis¬ 
trate who sits in tlie talisil building, and a civil judge. 

Bhaiwai. This mandi was opened in 1903 on the dech Doab 

Railway at the railway station of Rhalwal so named after the old 
proprietary village. It is on tlie soiith-v^est of Bliera, at a dis- 
stance of 11 miles, and 28 miles west of Malakwdl. The mandi 
lies in the middle of the most fertile part of the dhelum Colony and 
commands a largo tract of the country in Bhera TahsiT, compris¬ 
ing a large number of Colony and proprietary villages 

irrigated by the Lower Jlielum Canal. It is the head-quarters of 
a sub-tahsfl and contains a police station and a flourishing mandi. 

The following roads connect the mandi with the chaks and 
villages:— 

On the north-east ... Bhera-Bhalwal. 

„ „ north ... ... ... Shabpur-Chakrdmdas 

and Shahpur Lak. 

„ „ south ... ... Kot Moman-Lalidni. 
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In 1907 the export by rail amcuntcd to 3 lacs of mounds of 
wheat, tcyria and cotton, and since then it has been increasing. 
The maniH contains 231 shops, 137 residential houses, 3 cotton 
factories, 3 ]arg(^ European firms, police station, snl)-talisil, dis¬ 
pensary, a Vernacular Middle School, post and telegraph office, a 
rest-house and a public nerdi. Population according to the census 
of 1911 is 1,400, Init hns since then nearly trebled with the in¬ 
crease in trade It will increase still furtlier when the tahsil 
head-quarters are moved lieie from Phera. Before 1909, the 
conservancy and a charges were met from the Town 

Fund and chauh'ddra taxes respectively. The increase in the 
population neccssilated the constitution of the town as a Notified 
Area. Accordingly the area was notified by Punjab Gazelle 
Notification No. 375, dated May 3rd, 1909, and a tax at the rate of 
9 pies per annum on tlio annual value of all buildings was levied to 
meet tin; expenses. The committee consists of 5 members includ¬ 
ing the Nail) Talisild^^r as ex-officio member and president. Details 
of imports and ex])orls of the Notified Area will ho found in 
the table on page 3('3. 

This viandi was opened in 1903 on the Jech Dodb Railway 
at a railway station named PJiuIaiuvdn after the name of the old 
proprietary village. 

It is on the south of Bhera at a distance of 8 miles and 19 
miles west of Malakwal, 

The mandl commands a large tract of the country to the east 
of the district in the Bhera Tahsil, including a few colony 
chaks and a large number of the proprietary villages irrigated by 
the Low(»r Jhelum Canal, the produce of which is lirouglit here 
for sale and exported chiefly to Karachi. 

The mandi is connected witli the Coloiiy chaks and proprie¬ 
tary villages which are apj)roached on the north by the Bhcra- 
Phularwan, on the south-east by tlie Miana-Gondal-Bhablira vid 
Salam and on the soufli by the Kot Momau-Midh Raiijha 
roads. 

In 1910 the export by rail amounted to 275,000 maunds, 
chiefly of wheat, toria and cot,ton, and sine(' then it has been 
increasing. 

The mandi is a promising one consisting of shops, residential 
houses, two cotton factories, three large European firms, a school, 
a Civil rest-house, a post and telegraph office and a public serdi. 
Population according to the census of 1911 is 777 souls, but this 
census was taken at a season when many of the inhabitants had 
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left the place on account of plague; and it may now be fairly esti¬ 
mated at three times the above figures. 

Before 1911, the conservancy and chanhddra charges were 
paid from the tow n fumls and the ch iMddra taxes resp('ctively. 
The funds were administered by the ('olonizatiori Officer. The 
increase of the population made it necessary for the mnndi to be 
constituted a notified area wdiich was effected liy Gazette notifi- 
(jatioii No. .52 , dated 191h Sepieni1)oi‘ 1911, an-1 a tax at the 
rate of Tie. 0-0-9 in the rujKM* ])or annum on the annual value 
of all occu])ied buildings Avas levi(‘(I to meet the toAvn (^xj)enses. 

The coinmiltet' consists of tlireo members, one being offi¬ 
cial, and two non-official, with the l\ahsildar as e,r-offwio 
President. 

Details of the imports and exports of the mandi wull be 
found on page 308. 

This mandi W7is opened in 1903 on tlie Jeoli Dot^b Railw%ay at 
a railw'ay station Sillanwali so named after an old hamlet in its 
neiglibourhood, It is south of and at a distance of 17 miles from 
Sahiwal and 8 miles from Barana in the JJiang District to the 
north. 

Th(' viandi commands a larger tract of country than any 
other mandi inthe.Thehim Colony ; serAung more tlian 200 CroAvn 
and pro])ri(itary villages irrigated by the Loavci* Jliclum Canal. 
The ])r()duce of these villages is brought her(^ for sale and exported 
chi(‘fly to Karachi. 

The wliol('of the country is connected Avith the by 

im])ortant roads in every direction, whicli offer ev(‘ry facility to 
the rMmi> dars and merchants for the disposal of their produce. 
In 1910 the export by rail amounted to 120,000 maunds of wheat, 
toria and cotton and is increasing annually. 

The mandi consists of shops, residential house, 4 factories, 5 
large European firms, a tlnina, a school, post and lelegrapli office, 
a resl-h()us(^ and medical dispor.sary and municipal serd'i. Pojiu- 
lation according to the census of 1911 is 1,060 souls, but this 
census A\as taken at a season wlieii many of the inhabitants had 
gone to their original homes, and it may now be estimated at 
three times the above figure. 

Before 1910 llie conservancy and chanh'ddra charges Avere 
paid from the toAvn fund and ckanliddr . taxes respectively. The 
increase in the population necessitated the constitution of the town 
as a notified area, and for the improved arrangements of conservancy 
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and lighting, the area was declared a notified area in (razotte chap, iii-f. 
notification No, 813, dated 13th December 1910, and a tax at the LooaUnd 
rate of 9 pies in the rnpeo on the annual value of all l)uildings Munietpai 
was levied to meet the expenses. Govemment. 

The committee consists of 5 members including the 
Tahsildar as ex-o(fioio member and president. 

The detail of imports and exports of the notified areas will 
be found in the table I)elo^v. The figures are in tons :— ^SniiodArcag., 


Vcai 


! Ulidlndl. 

Silh(u\\ali 

rimiRi wan 

. 

-J 

* S()3 liii|K'i! 

7 



1 t'12 

1 ••• 



c 

ei Import 

13,91.5 lmpo''t 1 

1 


191U-11 


21,832 Export 



t 

71 Export ) 



(1 

14,303 Im]»ort 

30,335 Import 

20,801 Import 

1911-12 

^1 

12,491 Export 

7,878 Export 

1.52 Export 


c 

4 173 Iinporl 

4,400 Import 

3,429 Import. 

1912-13 


2,198 Export 

13,109 Export 

1,889 Export. 


( 

.“>,441 Iin))ort. 

3,412 lnij)ort 

J ,519 Im})ort 

1913-14 


12,170 Export 1 

17,201 Ex]K)i’t 

8 946 Exj>ort. 


c 

0,435 Import } 

3,449 Import 

2,67.5 Import. 

19U-16 





( 

.■>,748 Export 

1 5,889 Kx'port 

3.251 Export. 


i 

4,557 Iiup>rl 

4,020 Import 

3,385 Import. 

1916-10 

■! 

1 

3,987 Expt>rt. 

4.914 Exjiorl i 

' 1 

8,201 Export 


Section F.—Public Works. puwicworks. 

The Shahpur Division of the "Roads and Buildings Branch, Public 
Public Works Department, has its headquarters at Sargodlia, and 
is in charge of an Executive Engineer : the Shalipur District is 
part of the Shahpur sub-division, together with Jhang, and is in 
charge of aSubiEngineer The Department builds and maintains 
works For the following departments : - 

I. Imperial ••• (a) Civil—(0 Post and Telegraph. 

(it) Ecclesiastical (churches and 

cemeteries). 
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Public 

Works. 


(b) Milit«^ry, Army Remouiits (i) Sargodha 

Dep6t. 

(ti) Jhelum Canal 
Colony Circle. 

II. Provincial ... All works and repairs carried out under 
Budget head ‘‘46—Civil Works.” 

Eor Local Bodies, all estimates exceeding Rs. 2,600 are 
scrutinised in advance of construction, and advice is given gratis 
for other projects. 

The chief works recently carried out have been (1"^ the 
Police lines and quarters, the sub-jail, the enlargement of the 
District Office, and throe official residences in the new district 
head-quarters, (*2) a police station and quarters at Khushab ; (3) 
two new rest-houses in the Salt Range. 


The principal projects about to be undertaken are (1) the 
evtraniural drainage of Bhera, (2) Tahsil at Bhalwal, (3) Police 
Station and quarters for Sargodha Ci(.y. 

The total expenditure for the last five years has been — 


Year. 



Its. 

1911-12 

.. . 


2,52,000 

1912-13 

. . . 

... 

6.00,000 

1913-14 

.. • 

... 

4,00,000 

1911-15 

• •• 

... ... 

4,20,000 

1915 16 

Section G.—Army. 

3,2r>,OOo 


Eecruiting. There are no cantonments or troops in the district, but it 

has provided a very large nuinl^er of recruits both for Cavalry 
and Infantry. The IStli King George’s Own Tiwana Lancers are 
specially of)niiected with the district, and the 9th Cavalry 
(Hodson’s Horse); the 13th Lancers, 16th Lancers, 17thLancors, 
36th Jacob’s Horse, and the 39th King George’s Own Central 
India Horse all recruit largely from the Tiwanas, Awans and 
Baloches. 01' the Native Infantry regiincnts perhaj>s the 24th, 
40th, 64th, oSth, 57th, 125th, and 129th are those which attract 
most men from this district. The 63rd SilladAri Camel Corps 
Jias its headquarters at Sargodha, and spends the grazing season 
in the Salt Range. The late Jamadar Muhammad Khan of 
Bajar was adjudged to be tlie best maii-at-arrns at the Delhi 
Darbar. Subedar Zainan Khan of Wahir won the Military 
Cross in Elanders. And many other residents of this district 
liwe reabhed high positions in all branches of the service. A 
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list ol military distinctions and of retired officers of Commis¬ 
sioned rank will be found in tlie Appendix. 

Section H.—Police and Jails. 

The district lies wdthin the Western Police Pange of the 
Province under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police whoso head quarters arc at Kawalpindi. The police force 
is controlled by a District Superintondent of Police, with head¬ 
quarters at Sargodha : an Assistant Superintendent is generally 
in charge of the Khushah Tahsfl and part of Shahpur. 


The strength of the loroc on 1st July 1015 was as follows :— 


Hank. Grade. 

Salary per 
raonsem. 

No. of offleoFi. 


Kb A. P. 


( in 

175 U 0 

3 

Iimpootorp (^6) .. . \ 



1 IV ... 1 

150 0 0 

3 

r'li 

8U 0 0 


i HI 

' 70 () 0 

6 

Sub InspectiTi (26) . . 



1 IV 

CO 0 0 

U 

1 V 

50 0 0 

4 

p 

20 0 0 

17 

Ifoad ConstablcB 1^71)) ... v II 

17 8 0 

27 

(in 

15 0 0 

: 35 

Constablos ... , ». 

y 8 0 j 

1 

! 548 

1 

(at ora go) 1 



These figures include one mounted Head Coiistablo and 
four mounted constables. The salaries of the force amount to 
Es. 1,10,158 per annum. 


These 657 members of the Porce were distributed as fol¬ 
lows :— 



.Standing giiartN 

Protootioii 



and 

fixed duties. 

and 1 

detection. 

. 1 

Reserve. 

Inspector! 

2 

4 


8ub*Inspectors ... ... j 

6 

18 

2 

Head Constablog 

27 

49 

n 

Constables 

1 109 

330 

]07 

Total 

1 144 

1 401 t 

112 


QQ 
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In 1897 there were altogether 445 Police in the district oi‘ 
whom 100 ivere municipal; of this number 291 only were 
employed in protective and detective work. Municipal police 
no longer exist, their duties having been taken over by the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. There is now one Policje Officer engaged in pro¬ 
tective and detective work for every 1,714 persons resident in the 
district, as against one for every 1,696 persons in 1897, so that 
the strength of the force has been increased practically in the 
same ratio as the total population. The duties of watch and 
w^ard are however shared with the regular Police force by tho 
Village Watchmen or Chaukiddrs who are described below. 


The following is a list of the Police Stations and Circles in 
the district: the former are under tho charge of a Sub-Inspector 
and the latter of an Inspector of Police :— 


Talmil. 

Serial No. 

1 

Police Station ' 

Circle 

f 

1 1 

Sargodlia Sadr ... 

1 


Sar;rodlu City 

1 

Sargoillift 



}- S.ir^'odha 


3 

Sillanwdli 


» 

4 

Kiraim ... 


1 

5 

SAlmvtil 


1 

Shallimi ... „ -{ 

G 

' Shahpur 

{* Shahpur. 

1 

! ^ 

1 

1 Jhawnriin 

! 

1 

r 

i ^ 

i 

Mitha Tiwaim ' 



’ 9 

1 

Nuri>ui 



1 

1 KLushal) 



1 

1 


y Khushnl 


i “ 

j Naushelira 



12 

1 Uttem 


1 

1 

' Katlia Sagral . 

J 

r 

I 

i 

1 nhalwal .. ... 


1 

j 

1 16 

Kot Momaii ... ... i 

... 1 

j 

JBherji 

1 

1 10 

Midli lianjba ... ... { 

> Bholwal. 

1 

1 

[ niieni 

1 

1 

If 

mi • A 

18 

••• ... ... 1 ; 

1 


There is a first class outpost at Padhrar and second class road 
posts aro at Dlirema, Mitlia Lak, Bhagtdnwala, Laksin, and 
Cnak Pam Jj&s. 


Ihcre are punitive posts at Kot Moman, Khura, and Clioha. 
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Cattle pounds are attached to all Police Stations except Sar- chap. iii-h 
pjodha City and Katlia Sa^hral; the last-named makes use of a Police and. 
Disiricl Board pound at Katha Masral. There arc other pounds 
at Mitha Lak and Nikdur in Sargodha Tahsil, at Nihang in Cattie- 
Shahpur, and at Jaura, Kund, Pail, Kajar, Girot, Nurowana, pound®. 
Sodhi Jaiwala, and Sakesar in Khushab. These are all kept up 
])y tlie District Board, and are in charge of some local official, 
such as the schoolmaster. 

The duties of watch and ward in the villages are performed 
by village servants, known as chauMldrs whose numbers are as 
folloAVs :— 

Average lural ' Average nuinher 
population I of residential 
j)cr wafeh- houses per 

man. watclnnan, 

niiera ... ... - 269 ; 610 ! 138 

Slialipur ... ... . 224 ■ 559 130 

2r)J ' 660 155 

I 

ni4 i' 425 90 

The usual rate of pay is Rs. o ])er month, hut a cortain 

number, who rank 
as dnfaddrs^ get 
more, and two in 
Sargodha got loss. 

In the Colony es¬ 
tates, in addition to 
their pay, the chmi- 
hiddrs are given 3 or 
5 Uillas of land to 
cultivate. The sa¬ 
laries arc paid out of village cesses, such as kamidn'i, or out of a 
special tax, known as chaukiddra, which is generally paid by 
householders according to the relative value of their houses, the 
very poor being exempted :— 


Number of villages in which chauki'ddrs are paid. 

[ Dhcro. 

I 

Shahpur 

Khushih. 

Sargodha. 

(a) Kiitirely from hamxdna or other village 
cess. 

20 


... 

... 

(5) Entirely from chaujttddra cois 

2C'7 

80 , 

99 

426 

(e) Partly from a village oess and partly 
from chaulc^ddra. 

29 

164 

49 

I 



Kliash^l) 

Sargodha 
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Wherever the watchmen arc unable to cope with thieves and 
burglars a system of patrols by the villagers themselves has been 
organized liy th(3 headmen, at the instance of the District 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police. Bach householder has 
to take his turn to serve on a patrol, according to lot, or olsti to 
make some contrilnition to the exiionsos of lighting: hence tlie 
system is known as ihikri pahra. 

The only form of crime for the detection of which any 
special stafP exists is eatllo theft, which has already been fully 
discussed. Finger-prints of all persons ‘ known to the Police ’ aro 
taken and sent to the Phillaur bureau for record. Tliere is a cas(' 
on record in which the bureau was asked to r('port, if possible, 
the identity of a corpse which had decayed past recognition. The 
bureau identified the finger-prints without difficulty, but assigned 
them to an individual who liappoiiod to he alive in the jail at the 
time. It was thou ascertained that the officer, who had boon 
dejmtod to lake the corpse’s finger-prints, had fo ight shy of 
handling corrupt flesh, and rashly hoped that the Galtoii system 
might not l)e infallible. 

The number of cognizable cases reported to the Police year 
by year will bo found in Table 18, together with the number soul, 
for trial, and the proportion of convictions. The numlier of cases 
which ended in conviction was in 1901 a*’ high as 52 per cent of 
the number of cases reported and 71 jier cent, of the cases sent 
for trial. Thereafter, the number of convictions failed to keep 
])ace with the increase in cases rciiorted, and by 1911, though the 
reported cases had more than douliled, only 31 per cent, of them 
(representing 71 percent of cases sent for trial) resulted in con- 
Auction. A great improvement Avas effected in 1912 by Major 
O’Brien as District Magistrate and Mr. Cocks as Superintendent 
of Police. In that year 13 per cent, of the reported cases and 71 
per cent, of the decided cases resulted in convictions. Order Avas 
re.stored in the Salt B-ange, which had been at the mercy of a feAV 
desperate characters, and pulflic confidence in the efficacy of the 
criminal laAv was greatly increased. 

The f(3w SAnsis in the district are comparatively inoffensive, 
and vagrant Bhawarias do little harm. There is a considerable 
amount of organized crime in the matter of cattle theft, but 
in this nearly all the tribes of the Thai, Bar, and riverain take 
a hand. Favourite clearing-houses for stolen cattle are at Dravi 
in the Northern Thai, Jatoiwala in the extreme south, and near 
the Laghdri plantation on the banks of the Jhelum. The village 
of Padhrar in the north-east corner of Khushdb Tahsil was for 
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years so given np to bad characters that it was necessary to estab¬ 
lish a Police outpost tliere perinaucntly; it has now turncul over 
a new leaf, and provided a large miinl)cr of men for IIk; army. 
Khdn Muliammadwala, to the soutli of Blicra town, may be 
considered a criminal village, being hopelesely incorrigible in tlio 
matter of cattl(‘-lifting. From time to time some individual 
))ccomes notorious as a man who will stick at nothing ; such are 
Sultan of Hamoka, who had to be surrounded and starved into 
surrender ; Sliera of Malwal, who had a very long list of murders 
to his credit ; Masti and Ilahu of Padhrar, who tyrannized the 
Salt Pango ; and three Musallis of Khabakki, who would commit 
a murder for Ks. 5 apiece. 

There was formerly a 3rd class District Jail at Shalipur, in 
charge of the Civil Surgeon, with accommodation for 2t>5 males and 
10 females, and a daily average attendance of about 200 prisoners. 
The transfer of the district bead-(iiiart 0 rs to Sargodlia has h'd to 
the institution of a sub-jail at that station, and the old District 
Jail has now been converted into a temporary sanitarium for all 
prisoners in the Punjab suffering from tnl)ercukr complaints. 
The number and accommodation of lock-u})s is shown in Table 49. 
There is no reformatory in the district. 

Section I Education and Literacy. 

Table No. 50 gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
the census of 1911 for each religion and for the total population 
of each tahsil. Slatistics regarding the attendance at Ctovern- 
meut and Aided Schools will be found in Table No. 51, and a 
liricf account of these iiistitutioiis will be found below. 


The progress made in the education of boys is in. some sense' 
indicated by the following ligurcs :— 




Perc’outage of iimb' 

Yoars. 

Number of mah liL rates. 

literates to male 


i 

population. 

1881 

1' ,688 

48 

1801 

] 8,605 

6 4 

1001 

20,684 

76 

1911 

24,886 

6*6 

^ ffiliera 

8,353 1 

»Ol 

'i 



^ \ Sbalipur 

1 Khnsbab 

5.406 

4,580 

7*3 

B‘l 

P (^Sargodlia 

6.467 

T-8 
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This (*.ompares quite favourably with the standard of the 
Province, for Aihieli the percentage is 6*3 ; Shalipur was one of 
very feAV disl.ricis which showed an increase in the number of 
male literates from 1001 to 1011, and the diminished percentage 
is due to th(‘ much stricter test of literacy now insisted on, viz,, 
the ability to Avritc a letter and read the ansivor to it. On the 
other hand in 1891, there wore in addition to the 10,605 ‘ literates’ 
^1,528 hoys described as ‘ learning i.e , still at school, and doubt¬ 
less many of these had learnt to road and write. There can be 
no complaint about the rate of numerical progress; in fact there 
is a real danger that the boys and the buildings may outgrow the 
masters, and that the District Board may find it has cut its gown 
a little too big for its cloth 

The figures in the margin show tlie percentage of literates 
among boys of various stages of growth : the Provincial average 

for the 15-20 stage is only 7*8. The 
suggestion tliat the generation now 
groAAung up is producing fewer scholars 
than the “ giants of old ” is certainly due 
to some defect in the statistics, but it is 
remarlcablo that it appears not only in 
the figures for the whole Province and 
nearly every district of the Province, but 
also in the return for 1891. Mr. Wilson sugge'stod that literacy 
might he conducive to length of days, hut it must he confessed 
that this seems rather fanciful. A mor(i likely exiAlanation is 
that youi]g men of i^l, 22 or over will, if they are educated, re¬ 
turn their ages correctly, Avhereas if they are illiterate they will 
he very apt to guess 20, or to give the enumerator a field of 
choice, in which 20 is the ‘ glaring’ number. 

The Mussulman population is very backward in comparison 
with the Hindus and the Sikhs. They made practically no head- 

Avay in the 20 years preceding 
the last census. There has, 
however, been a considerable 
advancement of learning since 
1911 among the peasants, due 
to a very fortunate combi¬ 
nation of propitious circum¬ 
stances. Government was able 


Age 

Percentage 

liteintf 

c-lu 

' ‘.S 

10-16 

48 

16-20 

9-2 

Over 20 

100 


Literate of total 
population. 

1881. 

1 

1891. 

1901. 1 

1911. 

Hindu 

24 

81 

36 

1 31 

SiUb 

22 

87 

46 

1 30 

Mussnlindn 

, 1 

19 

22 

2 

Cliriitian 

68 

68 

77 

3T. 


to display great munificence in the matter of educational projects; 
the pej)uty Commissioner, Major O’Brien, O.I.E., was an en- 
Uiusiast and a propagator of enthusiasm, and sei^eral of the moat 
nfluential landowners of the district—notably Nawdb MuMriz 
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Education 
and Literacy. 

Education 
and iGligion. 


Klian and Qureslii Muhammad Hayat—Avero alive to the neces¬ 
sity of mental development for any faith that aspires to be respect¬ 
ed as either a Church or a State. TJie Shalipur Islamia Ili^h 
School ought to effect a marked improvement in the proportion 
of brain to muscle among Muhammadans. It will l)e observed 
that the Hindus and Sikhs sliow a falling olT since 1901 ; in the 
former case this is probably duo merely to stricter definition ; 
among the Sikhs, the incursion of illiterate husbandmen has had a 
marked effect on a class that were formerly given over to com¬ 
mercial and literary ])ursuits. I'he sudden collapse of Christian 
scholarship suggested by tln^ figures is a greatly exaggerated 
instance of tlie same thing : in this case the highways and by- 
Avays have furnished nearly the Avhole comjiany. 

Although no detailed statistics for the district are giA^en Education 
cither in Volume II or in tlie ProA’incial Census Report, it Avould and caste, 
appear that the ]jercentago of literates is highest among the 
learned professioiis, shopkeepers, and traders ; the priestly and 
levitical castes (Brahman, Sayyad, Qureshi, Ulema) also show 
a fairly high proportion of educated men. The artizan classes arc 
beginning to shoAV considerable kecnnC'S in school-going, the 
Mirasis and the Aveavers being especially ardent. 

Although there are only 8 literates to every thousaud females oi 

in the district, this represents a fourfold increase in the number girls, 
since last settlement. The Shahpur Tahsil, A\ith a proportion 
of 12 per thousand, is easily the most progressive, and this is 
probably due to the enterprise of Rai Sahib Uiv^an Cliand, Avhose 
Shahpur Girls’ School was one of the best in the Province for 
years. The Mussaluian Avomaii is still A'cry sJiy of schools, but 

the Sikh girls show a 


Hcligiou. 

Nuniher of 

1 literates. 

Percentage. 

Hindu ... 

1,143 

3-5 

Sikh 

1,179 

8-0 

Mussalman 

176 

•06 

Christian 

97 

i 

2'G 


good average of enlighten¬ 
ment. Unlike the boys, 
the girls under 20 make 
a bettor show than the 
grown-ups; but the edu¬ 
cation imparted is still 
very elementary, and 
progress is bound to be 
sloAV : the difficulty is that 
very f cav of the peasantry 
realize that intellect in a 
Avoman is an advantage, 
and unfortunate incidents not infrequently seem to point a 
reactionary moral; as for instance, in the catise celebre in which 
a maiden’s intercepted love letter caused a young man to be 
packed up in kerosine tins. 


Age, 


Ptreeniage, 

0-10 


•1 

10-15 


14 

16-20 


20 

Over 20 


10 

All ages 

... 

•8 
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2.348 persons in the district able to read ami 
Eughsh, as against 301 in 1891; the proportion of Enc^lisli 
aadu^y. literates (b males and -3 females per mille of total in each case) 
Knowi«jge of 18 lowcr than the provincial average (8 and 1 respoctivolv) • of 
K»gu,b. the total 2 253 arc males and 95 females, and out of these il-J 
males and 82 females are Christians. Of the men, Hindus, Cliri.'-- 
tians ainl Sikhs can boast percentages of 3 2, .‘^•3, and 1-4 res- 


Bftglitb. 


pectively; Christian Avomen also roach 2*2 per cent.; but the 
nnmhers of all other Avomou anJi all iliissalmans of both sexes 


literate in English is quite iiisignifioanl. An interestin.' specula¬ 
tion, Avhieh (loos not lend itself to statistical treatment, is the 
degree to whioli English A^wds are finding their way into the 
vocabulary of tlie common p('asaiifc: the majority of these words 
arc borrowed from th(' teclinical jargon of some Government 
Department, and tlieir adoption into the vernacular means a 
real increase in tlu^ mental slock-in-trade' of the locality. Somc- 
iimes an Englisli word will acquire a curiously specialised 
meaning in tlie course of adoption; the most interesting example 
of this is tlio word ‘‘Eund,’’ wliicdi now is quite definitely assign¬ 
ed to fraudulent methods of business. 


lidncatioiiRi Ill Tal)le 53 will be found figures showing the number of 

iwtitutiuiiB. schools and scliolars of various stafidai’ds, while Table 52 shows 
Avhat sums have been si)cui cacli year on education. In the 
twenty years between 18i)i and 1911 the number of literates 
increased from 17,080 to 27,4S3, a]id the percentage of literates 
to the total population rose from ‘V5 to -±*0. Since 1911, the 
rate of the pi ogress has been considerably more rapid, thanks 
to a fortunate eombinalion of financial abundance and adminis- 
tralive energy. Tlie educational iiislitulions of the district have 
been multiplied to this extent:— 


rUBLlC SCHOOLS. 


CKifATB Schools. 


iSecondary. l*7%mafi/. I Ulcmentary. 
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By t^hafls the present distribution of public schools is chap. in-i. 


Tahbil, 

SbCOKOABT (BOIB 

only). 

Pbimaut. 


Blehbntaby. 

EdUOAflOII 
and Uteraey. 

Aided. 

isdaoatloiiai 
Unaided. institations. 

m 

A.-V. Middle. 

1 

V. Middle. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

m 

i 

! 

o 

Bhem 

2 

2 

1 

37 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Shahpnr 

2 

2 

... 

27 

9 

1 

12 ' 

3 

4 


Khoah^b 

... 

3 

8 

47 

8 

10 

1 

... 

1 

Sargodha ... 

1 

1 


62 

1 ! 

1 

13 

1 ' 

1 . 

2 

i 1 

Total 

5 

8 

1 

1 ^ 

163 

22 

40 

8 

b 

4 


The total numbers arc :— 


— 

Bhera. 

Sliahpar. 

Eliushib. 

1 

Sargodha. | 

1 

1 

i 

District. 

i 

Boys 

49 

47 

03 

69 

1 

228 

Girls 

8 

12 

10 

1 

4 

1 

84 

Total 1 

67 

1 59 

73 

73 

262 


There are High Schools at Bhera (one managed by Govern¬ 
ment and one by the Arya Ssmaj), Sargodha, Faruka Xhdisa 
institution), and Shahpur. The Anglo-Vernacular Middle f-'chools 
are at Hidni, Shahpur, Sahfwal, Khushab, Naushehra, Bhalwal, 
Hadali, and Sargodha. Vernacular middle Schools are at Midh, 
Bdnjha, Ndrpur, Mitha Tiwdna, and Katba Sagral. The Prim¬ 
ary Schook are scattered all over the district, and the District 
Inspector is of opinion that when 20 new schools already con¬ 
templated are built, nearly all children will have a school within 


an 
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two miles of their homes. The greatest interest in education is 
displayed by the colonists at Sargodha Tahsil, but in the Salt 
Range* and Mohar the fact that two middle schools have been started 
and one raised to the A nglo-Vernacular standard indicates that the 
inhabitants are ready to subscribe considerable sums for their own 
improvement. The bulk of the rural population is, however, 
still apathetic, and only S9 per cent, of the enrolled pupils of the 
district are agriculturists, while no more than 376 Muslim boys 
are receiving secondary education. It is to be hoped that the 
zeal of Nawib Muhammad Mubariz Khan, Midn Muhammad 
Haydt, and other public-spirited Muhammadans in starting the 
Isldmia School at Sbalipur will have a stimulating effect. The 
schools of the American Presbyterian Mission have been noticed 
in section C of Chapter T. 

Tlie number of children now attending public schools is 
14,795 while 3,852 attend 237 private schools, mainly 
devoted to the inculcation of elementary Divinity in mosques and 
dharams Hds. In 1896 there were 4,833 and 3,88 > students 
attending public and private schools respectively, so that 
the total number of children being educated in some soit has 
increased in 20 years from 8,722 to 18,617 ; expressed as 
percentages of the total number of children of school-going age, 
the increase is from 11'7 to 18’06 per cent., while the percentage 
attending public schools is now 14’3 as against 6'5 per cent. 

Among the 4,607 students in the secondary standard 
there arc no girls. In the primary schools there are 6,922 
boys and 1,071 girls; in the elementary schools there arc 
1,514 boys and 651 girls. The sex of private-school pupils is 
not specified, lioughly speaking, wo may say that the propor¬ 
tion of boys to girls at schools is as 8 to 1, and in this respect 
there has boon little change in the last 20 years. Bat the per* 
centage of female literates to the total female population has 
risen from '2 to ’8. 

There are in all 557 teachers, 483 for boys and 74 for girls ; 
258 of the boys’ teachers arc trained, ot whom 230 are certificat¬ 
ed. There are also 37 boys’ teachers and 4 girls’ teachers who 
have certificates, tliough they are untrained. Salaries have 
recently been raised, eipecially for trained men, so there is some 
hope that the quality of instruction may improve pari passu with 
the quantity of scholars. 

The character indigenous to the district is the lande akhar 
(tailless letters) character, a sort of short-hand derived from the 
Ndgri; but this is seldom used except by shopkeepers, who 
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Script 
Persian 
Lande 
Gnrmuklii 
Tank re 
N^gri 


Numbtt of literaUs. 
12 , 345 ^ 

7,287 

G,024 

84r) 

816 


generally keep their accounts in this character, and few of whom 

can read the accounts kept 
by their fellows of villages 
at any distance. Gurmu- 
khi and Ndgri are fe.ught 
in the dharmsdlas and 
temples. But thecharac- 
ter otherwise in universal use, both by Hindus ani Musalmdns, 
is the Persian character taught in the Government schools. Prose 
literature is almost unknown except in the form of the sacred 
books of the different religions and commentaries tliereon, and 
practically the only form of indigenous literatu e is the verses 
composed by the local bards (mirdsi) and sung or rather recited 
by them on festive occasions. Thes<^ are of various kinds, such 
as tl e sarwar. a historical poem ; the jass or panegyric ; tlie pohri 
or epic ; the sitth or satire ; the marsta or dirge ; the d')ha or nohra, 
rhymeil couplets; the dhola, a poem in blank vcrs(‘, generally of an 
erotic nature. Specimens of most of these have been collected, 
and published, along with tlie proverbs, Avhich condense and em¬ 
body the experience of jiast generations The people greatly 
enjoy listening to the recital of these verses, and arc readily 
moved to laughter by the satires and to tears by the dirges. The 
recital of original poems by school boys and masten* is an invari¬ 
able feature of public meetings ; in these considerable talent is 
often displayed, but horticultural and ornithological similes and 
metaphors are rather overworked. 


Histories of the Awdns and of the life, times and (on the 
most comprehensive locale) antecedents of Malik Jahdu Khdn, 
Tiwana, of Jahanabad, have been compiled and ])ub]islied in the 
vernacular. There are two printing-presses now at work—the 
“ Fayazi ” at Bhera, and the ‘‘ National ” at Sargodha—but no 
newspapers are now produced in the district. At one time the 
Bhera “ Dost-i-Hind ” printed in Persian character, had a circula¬ 
tion of some BOO copies. 

Section J.—Medical. 


There are in the district 21 hospitals and dispensaries, 
details regarding which will be found in Table 53. '{hose at 

Bhera, Miani, Khushab and Bahiwdl are maintained by the 
Municipal Committees of those towns, at a cost of Es. 14,886 per 
annum : those at Sargodha, Shahpur, Bbahval, Naushehra, 
Nurpur, Girot, and Midh Ednjha are maintained by the Distiict 
Boa^, at a cost of Rs. 42,:i55. The District Boards of Shahpur, 
Attock and Midnwdli jointly maiotain the dispensary at Sakesar, 
which costs Es. 1,324. The Canal Department have dispensaries 
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caxv.lU.-j. at Sfult&npur, B>odianwala, Kandiwdla, Beriwdia, Wan and Miani; 

Midieai. named five are open to the general public, and the 

— District Boaid contributes Its. 320 to each of them. 

Dis^niiariet.^ There is a Police Hospital at Sargodha, maintained by Gov¬ 
ernment. Malik TJmar Hayat Khan, Tiwana, keeps up the 
private dispensary at Kdlra, paying Bs. 671 per annum. The 
Bhera Female Mission Hospital costs Us. 3,306 ; the District 
Board contributes Bs. 300 and the Municipal Committee B,s. 100, 
but the bulk of the cost is borne by the American Presbyterian 
Mission. The hospitals at Shahpur, Bhera and Sargodha Civil 
and Police) are in charge of Assistant Surgeons : the remainder 
are in charge of Sub-Assistant Surgeons—at Kalra a retired 
Military Officer, and at Bhera a lady—all are under the control 
of the Civil Surgeon. In 1914, there were 9,624 surgical opera¬ 
tions performed, of which 1,784 were classed as “ selected opera¬ 
tions ** ; no less than 752 of these were for cataract, and for this 
complaint Pandit Nand Ldl of Bhalwal, whose professional repu¬ 
tation is deservedly great, treated 6h8 persons. The figures for 
attendance by sex during the year are these— 




Indoor patientt* Outdoor patientt. 

Male 


J,776 

114,067 

Female 

... 

1,529 

74,207 


Total 

4,305 

218,874 


That is to say 2 men in 5 and 1 woman in 4, or 1 person in 
3 are treated during the year. During the last twenty years, 
the total number of patients has doubled, and the number of 
indoor patients has more than trebled, while the proportion of 
inhabitants treated has risen from 1 in 6 ; this is a striking 
testimony to the growing popularity of European medicine. 
The number of patients treated at the Bhera Female Hospital was 
97 per cent, of the urban female population of the tahsil, which 
shows clearly the great service rendered by the Mission : the 
recent death of Miss Morgan, who had been in charge continu¬ 
ously for 23 years, has deprived the district of a very notable 
benefactress. The total expenditure of the district is Bs. 62,441 
per annum, or just over 4 annas per patient. The total income 
IS Bs. 63,135, of which Bs. 43,763 is contributed by the District 
Board, Bs 14,948 by Municipal Committees and Bs. 4,424 
comes from subscriptions and sale of medicines. These figures do 
not include the income of departmental hospitals, towards which 
the District Board contributes Bs 1,600. When the new dis¬ 
pensary at Silldnwdli (which is already completed) is opened 
there will be a dispensary for every 31,244 souls. 
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In addition to the regular medical staff, there has since 1902 chap, m-j 
generally been an Assistant and a Sub-Assistant Surgeon deputed Meiiieai. 
W special duty to deal with plague, and when very severe :— 

epidemics have occurred, an extra ofi&cer of the Indian Medical nu^nwrie." ‘ 
Service has also been provided : the cost of this establishment is 
borne by Provincial Punds, while local bodies have paid for 
preventive measures. Small-pox also is separately combated by 
a staff of 8 Vaccinators ; the people are now entirely in favour of 
vaccination, with few exceptions, and deaths from smn 11-pox 
seldom exceed per thousand of the population ; but in 1912 and 
]913 the figures rose to 3*15 and 2‘83 respectively. Details will 
be found in Table o4. 

In addition to these Government-managed or aided hospitals, 
there is a female hospital at Sargodha maintained by the 
American Presbyterian Mission, and visited by the Lady Assis¬ 
tant to the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. The hospital 
began its existence as a dispensary in 19fi6, and has only recently 
become a female institution. It is manageci by Doctor Jessie 
Brown of J helum, assisted by a Hospital Assistant of 15 years’ 
experience, and 4 nurses. About 150 in-patients and 10,000 out¬ 
patients are treated in a year, and attendances are rapidly 
increasing. One hundred and twenty-five operations were 
performed in 1914 : the annual expenditure is about Es. 4,800 
and fees bring in only Es. 400. There is also a small female 
dispensary gratuitously maintained by a Presbyterian Bible-reador 
at Bhalwal. 

Sanitation in the villages has so far only reached the most vuiago swi. 
elementary stages, and can hardly be said to exist at all. 
Occasionally the streets and lanes of the rillage site are cleaned 
up, but between whiles they are foul with the droppings of 
cattle and children, and dung-hills and rubbish heaps are allowed 
in close proximity to inhabited dwellings. The land all round 
the village is always noisome, but so long as it is under cultiva¬ 
tion, the soil is an efficacious oxydising agent. When, as some¬ 
times h.appens, a field becomes over- nanured, and goes out of 
cultivation, it has to get all its cleaning from the sun. In the 
towns things are little better : the drainage of Bhera has still to 
be carried out, though it was determined on more than 20 years 
ago. Khush^b has not yet got a proper drinking supply, and in 
many of the villages in the Mohar and Thai Circles drinkable 
water is unobtainable. In the Colony Chaks cleanliness has 
always been insisted on as desirable, and is to some extent 
attained, but even here the standard is, judged from the occidental 
standpoint, low. it is quite certain that any attempt to raise the 
standard at all abruptly would be foredooiued to failure, 
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List op Divisional and Provincial Darbaris. 

1, Malik Muhainmid Slier, TiwJiii.i, son of Fateh Slier, of Mitha 
Tiw4iia; born in ]894 (provincial). 

2. Malik Dost Muhammad Khan, Tiwana, son of Khan Bahidur Malik 
Slier Muhammad Khun; born in 1887 (provincial). 

Honorary Captain the Hon^ble Malik Sir TTinar Hav^t Kh^u, 
K.C.LE., M.V.O., Tiwfum, son of Malik Sahib Khan, Khan Baliddar, C.S.I., 
of K^lra; born in 1874 (provincial). 

A. Sardar Muhammad Chirag-h Khitn, Bilocli, son of Mub^rik Khan, 
of Sahiwal; born in 1854?. 

5. Honorary Captain Nawdb Malik Muhammad Muh^riz Khan, 
Tiwana, son of Sardu]- Bahadur Malik Jahaii Khan of Jahunabad ; born ill 
186;^ (provincial). 

6. Nawab Mrilik Kluula Eakhsh Khan, Tiwana, Izzat Nislian, E.J.A.C., 
son of Malik Sultan Mahmud of Khawajabad ; born in 1866 'provincial}. 

7. Malik Muhammad Ilaydf. Khan, Tiwana, son of Khan Bahadur 
Malik Muhammad Khan ; born in 1SS9. 

8. Malik Shcr Muhammad Kh^n, Nun, son of Khan Bahadur Malik 
Hakim Klifin, Nun, of Kot Hakim Khan ; born in IS7(> iprovincialj. 

9. Malik Muliamrnad Havat Khan, Nun, E.A.C., son of Malik Fatfceh 
Kh4n, of Nurpur; born in 1875 (provincial). 

10. Malik Malik Kh^n, Tiwana, sou of Malik Ahmad Khan, of Mitha 
Tiwana; born in 1868 (provincial). 

11. Malik Khan Muhammad Khan^ Tiwana, sou of Malik Sher 
Bahadur Khan, of ]\litha Tiwana ; horn in 1865 (provincial). 

12. Sardar Baliddiir Khun, Baloch, of Kljush^b, son of Allah Jaw^ya; 
born in 1S59. 

16. Diwan Balnidur Diwaii .lawahar Mai, Sahiil, son of Diw4u Bishan 
D^s, of Bhera ; born in 1848 (provincial). 

14. Malik Muzali'ar Khan, Tiwjina, soji of Malik Fateh Kh^n, of 
Muzaffarabad ; born in 1870 (provincial). 

15. Pir Chan Pir, Qureshi, son of Pir Satar Shah, of Pail ; born iu 1867 
(provincial). 

16. Rai Sahib Lala Ram Das, son of Lala Gur Sabfii, Sdhni, of Bhera ; 
born In A])nT 1848. 

17. Pir Siilt^in Ali Sliah, Sayad, s )n of Njiuhab.'ir Shah, of Jahruil^n 
Shall ; born in 1871. 

18. Mian Muhammad JLiyjit, C=lure 2 .bi, son of M i^iii Muhammad, of 
Sabowal. 
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TlTLK-nOLDERS. 


Title. 


Holder. 

1 

Date ! 

of j 

bestowal. | 

K C.l.E. 


Honorary Captain the Hon’hlc 
Malik Sir Umar ffavat Khan, 
Tiwana, of Kalra 

29-G-OC 
(C.l.E ) 
1-0-16 
(K.C l.E ) 

M.V.O. (4th 

class) 

Ditto ditto 

12-12-11 


r 

1 

Malik Khndii Bakhsh Klinn, 

2S-6-07 

Navvab 

1 P.C.S , Tiwana, of Khawajahad 



} Honorary C.iptain Malik Muham- 

1-1-15 


i 

1 mad Mnhav'/ Khan, Tiwiina <d 

1 dahdnahad. 

1 

! 


1 


iSardar Bahadur ... j TlUagal Singb o{ Bhora .. j 2 t-o-uu j 

Khau Bahadur ... J Ilisaldur Major (i)nildiii Muham- i 

I mad Khan, S,Ii, XVaddhal of 
I JI a<lal I 1 


Services rendered. 


Military services iu 
Somaliland. Tibet, 
France and Mesopota¬ 
mia, 

Deputy , Herald, Delhi 
Darhar 

Hrlti.sh Kn\oy af Kabul. 

Foundation and endow- 
nieiit ot l^lfiinia High 
vSehool, Shahpur. 


Military services. 


Uai Bahadur 


, L41a Ganga Sahai of Sliahpui 
: S Suhad Singh, S.B , oi Ohaehar. 
*^1 Ilan Singh of 120, S B. 


Dnvau Bahadur ... 


Diwan .lawdhir Mai oi Blieia 
Dfwaii Daulat Uai of Bherji 


Uai Sahib 


Klian Sahih 


Military Cross 


f Sahih Ditta Mai, Dniiria, ol Sahi- 
Wfll 

j I’audh Attar Cliand ol Slidlipui.. 
j hala Uui’hi Uani, ^sahnl, of illier.i 
j L.-lla (ianesli Dils, Mnit,ini, ol 
Sargodha 

' Bala Ujiin Da.s, Sahiii, of Fdiora 
\ Bala <1 n iln ('hand ol Mnini 

Lala Gaiiev.h Das of 12A S B 

Jilaalddr Sthnudfir Khsln of jVlitha 
Tiwana. 

Manlvi Mahfinfi Alain of Sillaii- 
wfili. 

M. Shor Bahddui Kluin of 

J Kimshdb. 

\ Ohuldm lIiissaiL’, \araich. ol 

I Chak 50. 

Chaudhri Uahm.al IBlah Kbnn of 
Sargodha. 

t, M. Buhind Ivhan of Kufri 
... Subeddr /amaii Khdii, Auan 


i 

14-0-12 
1-1-il j 
1-1-14 

! 

1 

Settleniciit. 

Arm 3 Medii'.il SorMce-i 
Military Police, Pori 
Blair. 

5-1-08 

Manager, Kdlra estate. 

jy-t)-ot) 

Bar, Rawalpindi. 

1 1-98 

Mfdi. ul. 

2G-0-US 

1 -1 -10 
1-1-12 

Ditto 

Educational 

Muriicipal. 

1-1-14 

1-1-14 

Bar, Sb.'ihpur. 

Public Works Depart 
ment. Irrigation. 
Baluchistan Police. 

10-2-87 

Military. 

1-1-00 

Railway. 

J4-0-J2 1 

Police, 

22-6-14 

1 Co-opeiativc Credit. 

]-l -15 

Plague. 

1-1 -10 

Recruiting. 

1-1-15 

Military. 
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APPENDIX I-C. 

Retired Military Officers holoixo tuk Order op British Ixdta, 
OrUcr of Brilisli. India, C/axs- I Order of British India, Znd Cta»». 


Honorary Captain Rissal<Iar-]\Jaj(»r 
Miibamnnid Ainin Kban. 

Honorary Captain Subecbir-lMajor 
Snndar Sinp^b. 

TTonorary Captain Subodar Major 
Ma^bar Sin^b. 

Honorary Captain Ris^aldnr-Major 
Manual Singb. 

Honorary Captain Rissuldur-jNrajor 
M. Abmad Yar Kbjin. 

Honorary Captain Subedar-Major 
Cbaiidbri Kban. 

Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon Suball 
Singli, R. B. 

APPENDIX 


SuLediii* Jagat Singb. 

Subedar-Major Pakhsbisb Singb. 
Honorary Lieutenant Rissald^r-Major 
Misri Kban. 

Rissaldar*Major Hukam Singb. 
Rissdidar Sajawal Kban. 
Rissaldar-Major M. Muhammad 
Ilayat Kh^n. 

Ressdidiir Mazbar Ali Kban. 

Rissdldiir Mubanimad Hanif. 


I-D. 


1. 

o 

4. 

o, 

7. 

K. 

1 . 


Ri.tiiii:t> IMtlttaiiy Offickius of Coumis.sio?tkd uank. 

List of Honorary Captains, 

Sardtlr Babddur Honorary Captain Mangal Singb of Chak No. 25, 
S. B., Post Ottice Bbagtanwala. 

TTonornrv C<aptain Lobna Singb of Cbak No. 91, N. B., Post Office 
Sargodba. 

Narain Singb of No. S. B , Po«t Office 

Ilundewali. 

]Magbar Singb of Cbak No. 91, S. B., Post. 
Ofileo Miibalak. 

Snndar Singb of Cliak No 119, S. B., Post 
Office Ilundewali. 

Muhammad Ainin Khan of Aminabad, Post 
Oflioc Sadr Sbabpur. 

,, Ahmad Yar Khiin of Iladtili, Post Office Hadali. 
Nawab Muliaminad Mubariz KbAn of Jahan 
aba<L 

Hono T'lry I A c nl enanis. 

Honorary Lienlenant Sawan Singh oi' Chak No. 109, S. B., Post 
Office Sargodha 

Misri KhSn of Mitha Tiwdna, Post. Office 
Mitha Tiwana. 


/it asd Id ar-Majors. 

1 S. Hukam Singh of Chak No. .“58, S. B., Post Office Sargodha. 

2. Slier Baz Khdii of Chak No. 1.^8, N. B., Post Office SilMnw^li. 

;j Malik Muhammad Ilayat KbAn of Had4li, Post Office Had&li. 

4. Jai Singh of Chak No. 135, N. B., Post Office SilMnwali. 

.5. Niiz Muhammad Khiin of Chak No. 22, S. B., Post Officd Bbag* 

tdnwfila. , ,, 

C. Saadat Khftn of Chak No. 22, S. B., Post Office Bhagt&nw&la. 



Suhefldr-MajoTB, 

1. Ham Singh of Cliak No. 115, vS. B., Popt Offiee Tlniidew^li. 

2* Ghani Kh/in of Cbak No N. 1’., Post Oilicc JMitlialuk. 

Miibamiiuid Ali Kban t)f Cbak No. 118^ N. B., Post Ofbee Dera. 

4. Fateh Singh of Cbak No. 120, S. B , Post Offii-e IIundewfi,li. 

5. ICesar Singh of Cbak No. 01, S. B., Post Ollicc Mitbalak. 

fh Gnl Muhammad Kbdn of Cbak No. 72 A., S. B., Post Office Bhag- 
tdinvdla. 

Nibdl Singli of Cluik No. 127, S. B., Post-Office Iliindewali. 

S. Bliagwan Singh of Cbak No. 129, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

9. Fazal Shah of Cb.'ik No. 13, S. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 

10. Kbushal Singh of Cluik No. 119, N. B., Post Office Dera. 

11. Barn Singh of Cbak No. 128, S. B., Post Oflice Hun.dewali. 

JRessalddrs, 

Im Nizam Dm of Cbak No. 158, N. B., Post Office Silldnwali. 

2, Yaqub Ali Kbdn of Cbak No. 158, N. B., Post Office Sillanwdli. 

3, Khnshdl Singh of Cbak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office Biiagtanwdla. 

4. Akbar AH of Cbak No. 80, S. B., Post Office Bhaglanwdla. 

5* Alam Khan of Cbak No. 80, S B., Post Office Bbagtanwdla. 

(*• Mazhar Ali Kbdn of Cbak No. 80, S. B , Post Office Bbagtanwdla. 

7, Hayat ITllali Kban of Cbak No. 22, S. P>., Post Office Bhagtdnwdla. 

8, Fateli Muhammad Kbdn of Cbak No. 8(», S. B., IV^st Office Bbag- 

tdnwdla. 

9* luma Kban of Cbak No. 80, S. H , Jk)st Office Bliagtdnwdla. 

10. Suebet Singh of Cbak No. I2‘k S. B., Post Office ITundeudli 

11. Hdkim Singh of Cbak No. 38, S. B., Post Office Sargodba. 

12. Sbdbzdda. Jabdngfr of Cbak No. 22, N. B., Post Office Bbalwal. 

13. Sber Baz Kbdn of Kalba Misrdl, Post Office Kalba Misral. 

14. Muhammad Ismail Kbdn of Jamdli, Post Office .laindli 

15. Sa.idwal Kbdn of Kufri, Post Office Kiifri. 

10. Kbdn Muhammad Kban of Hamoka, Post Office Hamoka. 

17. Chirdgh Kban of Miiba Tiwdna, Post Office Miiba Tiwdna. 

18. Sikandar Kbdn of Mitlia Tiwdna, Post Office Mitba Tiwdna. 

19. Muhammad Haydt Kban of Iladdli, Post Office Haddli. 

20. Nur Kbdn of Bbukbi, Post Office Nowsbehra. 

S'ubeddrs, 

1. Kesar Singh of Cbak No 91, N, B., Post Office Sargodba. 

2. Kisban Singh of Cbak No. S9, N. B., Post Office Sargodba. 

3. Bufdka Singfi of Cbak No. 89, N. B., Post Office Sargodba. 

4. Nek Muhammad of Cbak No. 112, N. B , Post Office Dera. 

5. Guldb Khan of Cbak No. 110, N. B., Poet Office Dora. 

0. Allah Ditta Kbdn of ( bak No. 118, N. B., Post Office Dera. 

7. Babddur Ali of Cliak No. 122, N. B., Post Office Dera. 

8. Kirpdl Singh of Cbak No. 64, S. B., Post Office Kot Moman 

9. Pir Ddd Kbdn of Cbak No 02, S B., Post Office Kot Moman. 

10. Gbuldm Muhammad Kbdn of Cbak No. 80, S. B , Post Office 

Bhagtdnwdla. 

11. Rang Shah of Cbak No. 107, S. B., Post Office Sargodba. 

12. Attar Singh of Cbak No. 133, S. B., Post Office Hundevvdli. 

13. Allah Ddd Kbdn of Cbak No. 129, N. B., Post Office Dera. 
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14i, Habib Sbab of Cbak No. 114, S. B., Post Office SiUdnwS-li* 

15. S. Suhel Singh of Cbacbar, Poet Office Sliabpiir Sadar. 

16. Sawaii Singh of Chak No. 110, N. B., Post Office Dora. 

17. Fatieh Kh^n ol‘ ^*hak No. Ill, S. B., Post Office Sniduvvdli. 

18. Jafar Khdii of Chak No. Ill, S. B., lh)8t Office Sillaiiw^ili. 

ID. Bhola Shah of Chak No. 114, S. B., Post Office Silldnwrili. 

20. Ishar Singh of Chak No. 11 il, S. B., Post Office Sillanw^li. 

21. Wis^kha Singh of Chak No. 115, S B., Post Office llundew61i. 

22. Maya Singh of Chak No. 115, S B., Post Oiflce Hundewdli. 

2ff. Wadhiiwa Singh of Chak No. 115^ S. B., Posi, Office Hundewdli. 

24. Tjdbh Singh of Chak No. 115, N. B., Post Olfice Pera. 

?5. Sher Singh of Chak No. 115, N. B , Post OHice Dera. 

26. Pala Singli of Chak No. 126, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

27. Jagat Singh of Chak No. 124, S. B., Post Office Hundewali. 

28. Warydm Singh of Chak No 126, S. B., Post. Offico Hundewdli. 

29. Liehna Singh of Chak No. 126, S. B , Post Ofliee Hundewali. 

80. Dewa Singh of Chak No. 126, S. B., Post Offico Hundewdli. 

81. Nardin Singh of Chak No. 126, S. B., Post Ofliee Hundewdli. 

82. Nand Singh of Chak No 127, S. B., Post Offic*e IJiuidewdlL 
88. Mahdn Singh of Chak No. 1 2S, S. B., i^ost Office Hundewdli. 

34. Harndin Singh of Chak No 128, S, B , Post Office Hundewdli. 

.85. lawdla Singh of (Jhak No. 1 2S, s. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

36. Sdwan Singh of Cffiak No. 129, S. B , Post Offico Hundewali. 

87. Sewa Singh of Chak No 129, S. Ik, Post OtHco Hundewdli. 

88. Ainar Singh of Chak No. 129, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

89. Bfr Singh of Chak No. 129, S. B , Post Office Hundewdli. 

40. Bishan Bdm of Chak No. 129, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

41. Balia Singh of Chak No. 129, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

42. Sdwan Singh of Chak No. 181, S. B., Post Office* Hundewdli. 

48. Nawab Khdn of Chak No. 182, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

44. Pir Bakhsh of Chak No. 182, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

45. Ahmad Bakhsh of Chak No. lo2, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

46. Chaudhri Khan of Chak No. II, M. L., Post Office Bhalwal. 

47. Fatteh Din Khan of Chak No. 7, S. Ik, Post Offico Kot Moman. 

48. Muhabat Khdn of Chak No. 8 A., S. B., Post Offico Kot Moman. 

49. Zard AH Khdn of Chak No. 8 A., S. Ik, Post Office Kot Moman. 

50- Bur Singh of Chak No. 120, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

51- Natha Singh of Chak No. 12(», S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

52. Muhammad Ali Khan of Chak No. 118, N. B., Post Office Dera. 

58. Arjan Singh of Chak No. 120, Post Office Hundewdli. 

54. Jiwan Singh of Chak No. i20. Post Office Hundewdli. 

55. Peshdwra Singh of ( hak No. 120, Post Office Hundewdli. 

56. Muhammad Khdn of Padhrar, Post Office Pall. 

57. Muhammad Sharif of Fateh Muhammad Wdla, Post Offic(* Bhera, 

58. Muhammad Khdn of Khura, Post Office Kliura. 

W ardi~ Major, 

1. Baliddur Khdn of Kalian pur, Post Office Miani. 

2. Fateh Muhammad Khdn of Fateli Muhammad Wdla, Post Office 

Bhera. 

B e^sdiddrs, 

1. Muhammad Sharif Khdn of Fateh Muhammad Wdla, Post Offjot> 
Bhera. 
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2. Samuntlar KLan of Cliak No. N. B., Post Office Silldnwdli. 
Attar Sing'll of Cliak No 155, N. B.,Post Office Sillanwali. 

4. Waeta Singli of Cliak No. 155, N. B., Pott, Office Sillanwali. 

5. Abdul Klialiq of ("hak No. 22, S, B., Post Office Bhag-tanwala. 

fi, Alangal Siiigli of (Miak Ni). A , S. B. Post, Ollice Bhagianwala. 

7. Khiislial Siiigli of ChaK No. 2ii A., S. B., Post Otlicc BhagtanwAla. 
S. Devi Siiii>rli of Cliak No. A., S. B., Post Office BLiagtanwala. 

9. Baliadiir Singli of Cliak No 2o A., 8. B.» I’ost Office Bhagtdnwfila. 

10. Tkartfib Singli of Cliak No. 23 A., S. Ik, Poet Office BliagltowAla. 

11. Wadlniwa Singh of Cliak No 23 A., S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwdla. 

12. Thakar Singli of Cbak No. 23 A., S. B., Post Office Bbagidnwala. 

13. Sapuran Singh of Chak No. 23 A., S B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 

14. Siindar Singh of Chak No. 25, S. B., Post Office BhagtdnTvdla. 

15. Hari Singh of C3iak No. S. B., Post, Office Sargodlia. 

16. Riim Saliai of Cfiiak No. 4:2, 8. B., Pest Office Sargodha, 

17. Lai Singh of Cliak No. 12, S. 13 , Poet Oflfi'c Sargodha. 

18. Malik MuzafCar Khfm of Chak No. 188, N- B., Post Office Wadhi. 

19. Haq Niwflz Khan of Chak No. 81), S B , Post Otlh^e Bhagtanwala. 

20. Shah Wall Khan of Chak No. 1 SS, N. i . I^ost Otlice Wadhi. 

21. liwand Singh of Chak No. 23 A , S. B , Po.sfc Office Bhagtanwala. 

22. Alam Khan of flamoka, Post Office llamoka 

23. (lul Jahan Khiin of Hadali, Post Office Hadali. 

21. Ismail Khdn of .lamali, Post Ollice J a mail. 

25. Sher Ali Khdn of Mitha ^riwana. Post Offic<‘ Tiwiina. 

-1 am.adur'i. 

1. Shahzada Ahdnl Qddir of Cliak No. 22, S. B., Post Office Bhagtan¬ 

wala. 

2. Sudha Singh of Clink No. 25, S. B., Post Ollice Bhagtanwala. 

Dhian Singh of Chak No. 25, S. B., Post Office Bhagtanwala. 

4. Paiabh Didl of Chak No. li, S. B., Post Otlici* Sargodha. 

5. Gurmukh Singh of Chak No. 115, S. B, Post, Oilice ITiindewali. 

6. TIakim Singh of Chak No. 115-A , s. B., Po^^t Office Hundcwali 

7. Cidsim Shah of Cliak No J3l», S B., Post Office TIundowdli. 

8. IVazir Beg of Chak No. 116 8. B., Pf»s1, Office llnndcwali. 

9. Kariui Bakhsh of Chak No. ll(h S. P.., Post Office llnndcwali. 

10. Hussain Bakhsh of Chak No. 1:32, S, B , Pos-t Office lluiidewdli. 

11. Kdin Singh of Chak No. 132, S P>., Post Office llundewdli. 

12. lldm Kishan of Chak No 13)2, S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

Budha Khdn of Chak No. 3, N. B., Post Office Kot Moman. 

14. Mnhammad Hayat Khan of Cliak No 3, S. B., Post Office Kot 

Moman. 

15. Ishar Singh of Chak No. J20, S. B, Post Oflicc Hiindowdli. 

16. Ghuldm Muhammad Kluin of Chak No. 35, N. B., Post Office 

Mitha Lak. 

17. Malik Ismail Khan of Mitha Tiwdiia, Post Office Mitha Tiwdna. 

18. Sher Singh of Chak No. 38, S. B., Post Office Sirgodha. 

19. Sar Baland Khdn of Jamdli, Post Office .Jamali. 

20. Muhamiuad Aziin Khan, of Jamdli, Post Oflh‘e Jamdli. 

21. Jahdn Khdn of Jamdli, Post- Office Jamdli. 

22. Sada Rang of Chak No 155, N. B., Post Office Silldnwdli. 

2.3. Amrik Singh of Chak No. 155, N. B., Post Office Silldnwdli. 

2t. Himat Khdn of Katha Misrdl, Post Office Katha Misidl. 



25. Wasdvva Sia^li of Chak No. <>4*, S, B., Post Office Kot Mo.uaii. 

26. Kesar ot* Oliak No. 129, S. B., Post Office Huiidewali. 

27. Jaswaiit Singch of Chak No. 129, S. B., Post Office llundcwali. 

28. Amir Ali Ivhan of (Jliak No '*>8, N. B., Post Office Mitlia Lak. 

29. Saif Ali Khan of Ciiak No 1 18, N. B , Post Office Bhera. 

:^0. Grurmukh Singli of Chak No S. B., Post Office Hundewdli. 

31. Baliadur Kliiiu of Kalianpur, Post Oflice Midiii. 

32. Granda Singh oT Ghak No. S‘.>^ N. B., l^)st Office Sargodha. 

33. Partab Singh of Chak No. 23 A., S. B., l*ost Office BhagtAnwala. 

34. Parein Sing’h of Cliak No. 2S, S. B., Post Office Sargodha, 

APPENDIX I-E. 

HEl'iRliiD Civil. Oi’i'loijR'. KMlirLKO TO A SEAL’ IN DARJiAR. 

1. Eala Navaiti Das, Alunsilf, Bhera. 

2. Al- Harl Ch.iud, Tahsildar, Mi4iii. 

3. Eala Afohan I nspcetor of Police, Eilla ( District Jhelum). 

4. Diwan Eakhiiii Das, Dx;ira .Eidi<;ial Assistant Commission or, Bhera. 

5. Al. Devi Dyal, J xira J iidicial Assistant Commissioner, Aliani. 
d. Ealu Bri;j Eal, Assistant Surgeon, Bhera. 

7. ^'Lala Kliazaii Chaiul, -su’vil Surgeon, Shahpui*. 

8. Al. Chiriigh-ud-Diii Khan, Inspector of Police, Khushab. 

9. Al. Alaula Baklis-li, Head Master, Normal School, Alultiln, Jaiidi* 

yala i^District C* ujraiiwala). 

^Died bince 

APPENDIX 1-E. 

ElSr OF \lFMliLRs OF MUNIOLF VI. \ND Noi’l FiJjU ArKA CoMMLTTEEs. 

i>hi ra Municipal Committee^ 

A2)poinfcil by o[)icial designation — 

1. Tahsildar, Bhera, President, 

2. Head Master, Goverumeiit High School, Bhera. 

3. Assistant Siirge(jn, Bhera. 

Appointed hfj nonbinatton — 

4. Shaikh (Jliiihim Nabi. 

5. Diwan Bahadur Jawahar Aial. 

Appointed hy election— 

t). Mian Alubkam Din. 

7. Shaikh Aluhammad Mubarik. 

S. Pir Ghul4m Jilani. 

9. Malik D(*vi Dayal. 

1 0. Pir B^dshali. 

11. Lala Ha.ri B.am Shah. 

12. Setli Abdul Raslud. 

13. Lala Balak llaiii 

14. E^la Kalla Kaui. 

15. Mi^u Muhammad Azaiu. 



Khushdb Municipal Committee, 

Appointed hy official designation— 

1. Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Appointed hy nonwiation — 

Sardar Bahadur Khan^ President, 

3. Malik Tdra Chand. 

4. Lala Ganpat Bdi, 

5. Midii Ghul^m Hussain. 

6. Q,azi Ghul^m Mubauiinad, 

7. Bhai Tulsi D^s. 

8. Midn Chiragh Din. 

Sdhtwdl Mttnieipal Committee. 

Appointed hy nomination — 

1. Pir Firoz Din Shah. 

2. Say ad Fazal Hussain. 

3. Lala Narshirigh Das Wasdeo, 

%. Ldla Chetan Das. 

5, Mifin i\riihamioad Hussain. 

(). Sardar Mulnun tiad Chir^gh Khan, President, 

7. Malik Gur Sahai 

8. Maulvi Shams-ud-Diu. 

h. Chaudhri K^idlia Kishau. 

Midni Municipal Committee 

Appointed by official designation — 

1. Nail) Tahsilddr, Bhera, President, 

Appointed by nomination — 

2. Malik Sher Khan, Bharath. 

3. ]\Tufti (Diul^iiii Murtaza. 

Appointed by election- - 

i. Liila Gurdds Ram. 
h. Liila Situ Kara. 

(). Shaikh Muhaiiiniad Ramzan. 

7, Lala Beli R^in. 

8, Mian Fazal Ahmad. 

9, B. Jagaii Ndth 

Sargodha Municipal Committee, 

Appointed by official designation — 

1. Dci>iity ('ominissiouor, Shah])ur, Vresulent, 

3, Senior Assistant Commissiomu’ or Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

3. Executive Engiiu'cr, Bublie Works Department (Buildings and 

Roads). 

4. Executive Engineer, 2nd Division, Lower Jhelum Canal, Sargodha. 
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Appointed hy nominatioi ^— 

5. Bb^i E^m Sinpfh. 

6. Midn S^leb Muhammad, Zaildar. 

7. 8habz4da Gbuldm Muhammad. 

8. Edi SAhib Lala Ganesb Contractor. 

9. Ldla Edm Jas. 

10. Lala Suraj Balram, Bar.-at«^Law. 

11. Dr. Harbans Sing-b. 

13. Shaikh Abdul Gbani, Pleader. 

Shahpur Cmil Station Notified Jtea Committee, 

1. Sub-Divis'onal Officer, Kbusbab at Shahpur, President. 

2. Assistant Sut^eon, Shahpur. 

8. Tahsild^Lr, Shahpur. 

SlialipvLT City Notified Area Committee. 
Appointed hy official designation — 

1. Tahsilddr, Shahpur, President, 

Appointed hy nomination — 

3. L^la Divvan Chaiid, Pleader. 

8. Say ad N aj a f Sh ah. 

4. Mi&n Dost Muhammad. 

6 L£hi Thdkar Das. 

Bhalwal Notified Area Committee. 
Appointed by official designation — 

1. Naib Tahsilddr, Bhalwal, resident. 

Appointed hy nomination — 

3 Bhdi Cliainclial Singh. 

8. LrUa Faqfr Chand. 

4. Malik Sardar Khan, Nun. 

6. Sayad Alatn Siiah 

Phularwdn Notified Area Committee 
Appointed hy official designation — 

1. Tahsildar, Bhera^ President. 

Appointed hy nominatim — 

3. Chaudhri Fazal Ahmad, Lambarddr, Chak No 1, N. B, 
3. Ldla Lakhmi Dds, Commission Agent. 

Silldnwdli Notided Area Committee. 

Appointed fy official designation — 

1. Tahsildar, Sargodha, President. 

3. Chaudhri Muhammad Khan of MaiigowAla, 

3. Chaudhri Muhammad Kh^n Bhatti, Zailddr, 131, N. B, 

4. Bhdi GuUb Singh of Silldnwdli. 

5. Bhdi Harbans Singh of Silldnwdli. 
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APPENDIX I-G. 

List op Membebs of the Disirict Boabd of Shahpur. 

Tahiti representatives, 

TahsU Shahpur — 

1. Chaudhri Ghul^m Muhammad, Halqndar of Mur^dwAla. 

2. Chaudhri Allah Dad, Ilalqadjir of Cliachar. 

3. Sayad Najaf Shah, Ilalqadar of Shahpur, 

4. L^la Hari of Jhawaiian. 

5. Mian Muhammad Hayai, Halcpidar of Sabowal 

6. Chaudhri Muhammad Khan, Ilah^adar of Kot Cho^hafcta. 

7. Pir Ndslr-ud-din Shah, H ilqaddr of Jahdniaiishah. 

8. Chaudhri liddha Kishan, Honorary Munsiff of Sahiwal. 

laJisU Bhera — 

9. Chaudhri Taj Malimud, Zaildar of Mela. 

10. Mifm Sher Ali, Zaildar of Pucha Kalan. 

11. Sayad Alarn Shah, Z lildar of Chak No N. B. 

12. Malik Sher Khdn, Halqadar of Bharath 

13. Sayad AU Haidar Shah, Zaildar of Bht ra, 

14. Chaudhri Nathu, Ilalqaddr of lihal. 

15. Bhai Chainohal Siii<rh of Bhalwal. 

16. Chaudhri Shah Muhammad, Zaildar of Dhori 

17. Mian Fazal Din, Ilalqaddr of Midh Udnjha. 

Tahstl Sar^odha — 

18. Bhdi Hakim Singh, Zaildar of Ch.ik No. 48, N B. 

19. Subeddr Shor Singh, Zailddr of Chak No. 115, S. B. 

20. Rissaldar Khusluil Singh, Zaildar of Chak No. 23 A., S. B. 

21. Bhai Jairnal Singh, Zaildar of (Miak No. 154, N. B. 

22. iViian Sdkh Muhammad, Zaildar of Sargodha. 

23. Chaudhri Muhammad Khdu Bhatti, Zaildar of Chak No. 131, N. B. 

24. Cdiaudhri Ghulain Muhammad, Lainbardar, Gijak No. 4h N. B. 

25. Malik Amir Haidar, Zailddr of Chak No 187, N. B. 

26. llai Bahddtir Hari Singh of Chak No. 126, S Jk 

Tahstt Khuslidb — 

27. Malik MuzafEar Khan, Halqadar of Khabakki. 

28. Malik Muhammad Slier, Halqadar of llardo Sodhi. 

29. Sardar Bahadur Khan, Hakiadar of Khushab. 

30. Malik Arab Khdii, H.ilqadar of Kallia Saghral. 

31. Kh^n Sahib Malik iiakind Khan of Kufri. 

32. Malik Muhammad Sher, Tiwana of Milha Tisvana. 

33. Malik Lashkar Ali of Jamali. 

34. Malik Khfin Muhammad Kliiln of llamoka. 

Additional members. 

Appointed official designation — 

35. Deputy Commissioner. 

36. Superintendent of Police 

87. Sub-Divisional Officer, Kbusbdb, at Shahpui. 
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38. Civil Surgeon. 

89. Superintendent^ Army Remount Department^ Jhelum Canal 
Colony Circle, Sargodha 

40. Executive Engineer, II Division, Lower Jhelum Canal, Sargodha, 

41. Senior Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner 

at headquarters. 

42. Revenue Assistant. 

43. TahsildAr, Shah pur. 

44. Tahsild^r, Bhera. 

45. Tahsildar, Khush^b. 

46. Tahsildar, Sargodha. 

47- District Inspector of Schools. 

Appointed by name — 

48. Hon^ble the Honorary Captain Alalik Sir Umar Ilayit Kh^n, 

Tiw^na, K.C.r.E., M.V.O , oF Kalra 

49. Nawab Malik Alubariz Khan, Tiwana, of Jabanabad. 

50. Malik Miizaffar Khan, Tiwana, of Chak MnzafParabad. 

51. Sardilr Muhammad Chinigh Khdn of Sdhiwal.* 

62 Malik Sher Muhammad Kh4n, Nun, of Kot Hilkiin Khdn. 

53. Divvan Bahadur Diwdri Jawahar Mai, Honorary Magistrate of 

Bhera.* 

54. Honorary Captain Sardar Bah idur Muhammad Amfu Khdn of 

Saliinabad. 

*^S'n.ee died 

APPENDIX I-II. 

List of the Kurshi Nasiiiks of tub Skaufuii District. 

Talistl Sargodha, 

1. Mian S^lib Muhammad of ('Jhokera. 

2 Muhammad of Chak No. 181, N. B. 

3. Sardar Khdn of Chak No 86, S B. 

4. Amir Haidar of Chak No 187, N. B 

6. Diwa Singh of Chak No. 117, S B. 

6. Bhai Kartdv Singh of Sargodha 

7. Hakim Khan of Cliak No 3.*), S. B. 

8. Ghulam Muhammad of Chak No. 1.8, N. B. 

9. Hdkim Singh of Chak No. 1-8^ N B. 

JO. Chaudhri Cxhulam Qadir of Chak No 84, S. 

11. Chaudhri Fateh Din of Chak No. 101, S. B. 

12. Ldla Goverdhan Dds of Sargodha.. 

IS. Kot Daffadar Jairnal Singh of Sobbaga. 

14. Daffaddr Ilari Singh of Cliak No. 157, N. B. 

Talistl Bhera. 

1. Sultdn Muhammad of Jalla 

2. Ghulam Nabi of Hlipra. 

3. Sher Khdn of Bharath. 

4. Taj Mali mlid of Mela. 

h. Ghuldm Muhammad of Hazdra Midna. 

6. Sher Ali of Buoha Kaldn. 
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7. /^lam Shah of Chak l^o. 3, N. B 

8. Bh^i Chanchal Singh of Mandi Bha.lwal. 

9. Fazal Ahmad of Chak No. N. B. 

10. Mi&n Fazl Ildhi of Jholpur. 

11. All Haidar Shah of Bhera. 

j 2. Midh Ghulam Muhammad of Upi 

13. Fazl Ahmad of Dhingranwdli. 

Tahstl Shah pur- 

1. Feroz Din Shah of Thatti Shahdni. 

2. Wir Singh of Hukampur. 

3. Dewdn Chand of (^hak Musa. 

4. Savad Najaf Shah of Shahpur City. 

5. Alia Dad Khjin of Chachar. 

6. Malik Khdn Mohammad of Khawdjabad. 

7. Karam Chand of Chak Musa. 

8. Ghuldm Muliammad of Muiddwala, 

9. Muhammad Khdn of Mangowala Kaldn. 

10. Muhammad Ali of Jalalpur dadid 

11. Muhammad Khdn of Kot ('hoghata. 

12. Fateh Khdn of Sdhiwdl. 

13. Jaldl Khdn of Maehhar Khadi. 

14. Muhammad Yar of Kalydr. 

15. Bhdi Ilfra Singh of Faruka. 

16. Pir Nasir-ud-dm Shah of Jahdnidn Shah. 

17. Muhammad Yusif Khan of Sada Kamboh. 

18. Pandit Devki Nandan of Shahpur City. 

19. Hari Ram of Jhawaridn. 

20. Dewdn Chand, Civil Surgeon^s Clerk, of Shahpur City. 

Tahstl Khushdh, 

1. Pir Satdr Shah of Pail. 

2. Ghuldm Muhammad of Hamoka. 

3. Arab Khdn of Kattha. 

4. Alam Khdn of Khushab. 

5. Qdzi Ghuldm Muhammad of Khushab. 

6. Sarfardz Khdn of Jaba 

7. Sultdn Ahmad of Kuiid. 

8. Muzaffar Khdn of Khabakki. 

9. Bhdi Sujan Singh of Haddli. 

10. Muhammad Amir of Amb, 

11. Malik Sikandar Khan of ^taddli. 

12. Khdn Muhammad of Rangpur Baghui. 

13. Malik Karam Ilihi of Uchhdli. 

14. Sher Muhammad of Bandidl. 

15. Ahmad Khdn of Kufri. 

1C. Malik Tdra Chand of Khushdb. 

17. Mohammad Sher of Hardo Sodhi. 

18. Jahdn Khdn of Sher Garh. 

19. Ratan Chand of Haddli. 

20. Ghaus Muhammad of Kufri. 

21. Muhammad Khdn of Uchhdli, 

22. Jahdn Khdn of Sabral. 
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APPENDIX IL 

(Reviled Edition.) 

List op Zatldabs and Ihamkuobs op Saegodha Tahsil. 


I Name of In&mkbor. Grade. 


J’irst... 300 Surab Khau of 66, Third 
N. B. 

Do. ... 800 1* GbuUm Mnbam* First... 

mad of 43, N. B. 

2. Qhn1£m Nabi of Second 
47. N. B. 

Do. ... 300 Prem Singh of 28. First,.. 

S B. 


260 Boga of 103, Third 

S. B 

2 Ainfr of Asiin- Do. 

w^li. 

3QQ 1. Ldbh Siugli of Second 
101, N. B 

2. Akbar Ali of Third 
109, N. B. 

BOO ' Mahbub A lam of Do. 

j 126, N. B 

300 P^r Did of 62, S. B. Second 


200 !• Bowa Singh of Do. 

117, S. B. 

2. Jahan Klida of Do. 
Ill, N. B. 


200 HAji Muhammad Third 
of 90. S. B. 


Name of sail. 

Name of Zaildar. Gr 

Ajnila ... 

Bulathi Kh4n of 28. Pii 

N. B. 

Sargodha 

"dleh Muhammad D 
of Chowkera 

Bhagt&nvrali... 

Kliushhal Singh of D 
33 A., S.B. 

Dharen^a 

K4dir Bahkih of T1 
Dharema. 

KirAna 

FatoVi Khan of 101, S< 
S. B. 

3 Rorala 

Hakim Singh of 48, P 
N. B. 

7 Silanwall 

Muhammad Bhati 1 

of 181, N. B. 

8 Tinoka 

Bhor Singb of 115, 1 

S. B. 

9 Sarsaman 

Khuda .^nklish of ^ 
124, N. B. 

0 Tirkota 

Amfr Haider of f 

187, N. B. 

LI Hadda 

Ghu'&m QAdir of ' 
84, S. B. 

L2 ICandianwila 

Khurshaid Alam of 

36. B. B. 

13 LakhuAna 

Muhammad KalyAr 
of 147, N. B. 

14 \ Sobhaga 

Jaimal Siugh of ! 
I6i, N. B. 

IB Marri 

Nawab Kbuda 

Bakhsh of [Kba- 
wajabad]. 


Total 


Gbakd Touai. '..a 


200 1* ilakim Khan of Second 

85, S. B 

2 Ram SahAi of Do. 
42, S. B. 

£00 Wasawa of 133, Third 
N.B. 

260 Hfra Singh of 167, Seconl 
N.B. 


iJe riil No. 
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List op Za^ilbaus and Inamkhors of Khushab Tahsib. 


* o 

Name ©1 Zail. Name of ZaildAr. Grade. [ B Name of InAmkhor. Grade, 


1 KhushAb Sardar Bab^dar First 

Khaa of Khaahdb 

2 Hamoka Muhammad Khiu Third... 

of Hamoka* 


8 Kand 


Sultan Ahmad of First ... 
Hand 


800 Sardar Fateh Kh4n Third... 
of KhushAb. 

200 Pfr bhah of JaUl- First... 
pur. 

800 Surib KhAn of Third 
Wahir 


4 HadAli ... Sikandar KhAn of Recoiid 
Haddli. 


6 ' Mi^^ha Tiwdua Malik Muhammad Do. 

Sher of Mitha 
Ttwana, 

6 Sher Garb ... Jahan KhAii of I'o 

Shergurh 

7 Tetrt . . Ii41 KhAn of Tetn Do 


6 Jam&U 


9 Ndrpur 


10 Rangpur 


11 Uttara 


... Atta Muhammad of Do. 
Jam All. 

... JawAhir Singh of Third. 
Nurpur 

... Kb All Muhammad D •. 
of Rangpur. 

... BuUAn KhAn of j Do. . 
Uttara i 


260 SardAr Fateh KhAn Second 100 
of Girot. 

250 1 Amfr of Jaura Do. 100 

2. Faaal IlAhi of Third . 80 

Majoka. 


260 I 1 Malik B.nrida of Second ICO 

BandiAl. 

2 Dost Muhaui* Do. ItO 

mad of War- 
chha 

3. KhAn Mnham- Third... 80 

mad of Jabbi. 

4 GhulAm Mu- Do. ... 80 

btimmad of 
J Uttr« 

6. Ahmad KhAn of Do. ... 80 

Golew Ah. 


12 Katha MisrAl... RAja Shor BAz Do. ... 

KhAn of Katha 
MisrAl. 

13 Katha SagrAl SultAn Arab of First... 

Katha Sagral. 

14 Pail . Pfr Chan Pfr of Do. ... 

1 ail. 


300 BAz Khan of l>ai- , Third... 80 
wal. j 


4.0 Jaba I SarfarAz KhAn of Second 


i 







00* 



n 

o 

IS 

Name of Zail 

Name of Zaild^r 

Grade. 

a 

a> 

B 

0 

Name of Indmkbor. 

C rade. 

a 

a> 

1 

a> 

CD 




a 

W 


- . 

1 

16 

Sodbi Jaiwdli 

Chan Pfr of Sodbi 
.Taivtr41i. 

ITiird.. 

Ra. 

2C0 

... 

... 

Rs. 

17 

Khabuki 

Muzaffar Kb4n of 
Khabeki. 

Second 

250 


• 


18 

Naushehra ... 

Fateb Slier of Nau- 
shehra. 

Third .. 

200 


... 

... 

J9 

Hardo SodLi 

Muhammad Shor 
of Hardo Sodbi. 

Po ... 

200 

. - 



20 

Kufri ... I 

Ahmad Khan of 
Kufri 

1 Po. . . 1 

1 200 

Khan S.1hib Buland 
Khin of Kufri 

First ... 

' 120 

21 

Ucbhali 

i 

Karani T14hi of 
Tlcbb^ih 

First... 

300 

i 


- 

22 

1 

AiJga 

! 

Qbuld n Muhammad 
of Anga. 

Second 

250 

i 


... 

23 

Amb ... 1 

1 

Muhammad Amir of 
Amb. 

Third .. 

200 

I 

1 

1 

! 

t 

... 



1 

T(.tal 


1 

6,600 I 

1 

... 

1,200 





I. 

1 


j 

i 


Qband Total ... 

... i 

! 

I 6,700 

i 




List of Zailpaus and Tnamkhors of Shahpi k TAiiRir,. 


1 

Jhawariaii 

1 Muhammad | 

Yiisaf of Sada 
Kamboli 

2 NawAb Maiik 

Khnda Rakhsh 
ot Khawajabad. 

Third . 

Honorary 

200 

1 1 i'atch K' an of 

I Bharath. 

1 2, Lai Kh/iii of 

1 Jhawariin. 

First 

Second 

160 

100 

2 

Kct Bh^i Khiii. 

1 RAna Allah Did 
of Chachar. 

1 

Second 

250 

1 Gliulim Muha n- 
j mad of Chak 

! Musa 

First 

120 


! 

1 

2. Hon’hle Sir 

Malik Umar 

Hayif Khin, 
K C I.E ,C.I E., 
M.V O. , 

Honorary 


' 2. Bhiii Khan of 
' Kot Pile 1 wan. 

Second 

100 

3 

Shahpur ... | 

Sayyad Najaf Shah ! 
of Shahpur. ! 

First 

SCO i 

1. Jalal Kh4n of 
Aqd Shah. 

First 

160 


i 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 



i 2 Malik Muzaffar 

1 KhAn of Mu- 

zaffarahad. 

Third 

to 
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Name of Zail. 

Name of Zalldit. 

Grade. 

flft 

"d 

§ 

tt 

*0 

a 

Name of Indmkhor. 

Grade. 

i 

o 

S 

g 

(a 




Rs 



Ks 

Mangow^l ... 

Muhammad Khin 

Third . 

200 

Fateh Khdn of 

Second 

100 


of Mangow&l. 



Ksndan 



Sabowal 

1, Qure«»hi Muham* 

First ... 

800 

1. GhuUm Hussain 

First 

ISO 


mod Haydfc of 



of Bunga 




Sahow^l. 



Baluchin, 




2. Naw&b Malik 

Honorarv 


2. Muhammad Ali 

Second 

100 


Muhammad 



of Jaldlpur. 




Mubariz Kh^n 







of Jah^uabad. 










3 Sher Muhammad 

Third 

80 





Khdn of Tanki* 







wdla. 



Not Chogetta 

Muhammad Khinof 

Third .. 

200 





Not Chogetta 






Thatti ShahAni 

Feroz T>{n Shah of 

Second 

2R0 




1 

Thatti Sbah^ni 



i 

1 



64h(w£t 

Sardar Fateh Kb.4n, 

Tliird 

200 

I 




in place of Sarddr 







Abdur Rahmftn 







Khdn 




1 


Kote Gill 

Muhammad Tdr of 

Second 

260 

.TaUl Khdn of 

1 

j Third 

80 


Kot Onl, 



^'achbar Khadi 

1 


MttrWw^.lii ... 

Qhuldm Muhammad 

L Do 

260 





of Lathi of Murad* 

.1 






wdla. 






Jab&oi.lntliBli 

rfr Sultdn Ali Shah 

First. . . 

SOC 

1 Mfr Abdulla of 

Third 

80 


of Ja) inidnshah. 



I DLirkhduawdla. 




Total 

*■ ^ 

2,700 



1,260 


Gbaud Total 

... 


8,900 




List of Zaildaks antd Inamkhobs of Bjibra Tahsil. 


1 

Kalydnpur ... 

Bahadur Kh^n of ; 
Kalydnpur. 

I’hiid 1 

200 " 

Haydt Klidn ol Kot 
Ahmad Klian. , 

First 

160 

2 

1 

Midni 

fiber Khdn of Bha- 
rnth. 

Pimt ' 

800 

Ghnidm Muham¬ 
mad of Namtas. 

Second 

IGO 

I 

8 1 

Bhera 

All Haidar Shall of 
Alipur. 

Third j 

j 2C0 
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4 


5 


6 


7 

8 


9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Name of Zail. 

Name ol Zaildar. 

Grade. 

OD 

a 

a> 

g 

Name of luamkhor. 

Grade. 

,3 

p 

a> 

B 




o 

a 

» 



S 










Ks. 



lU. 


r 

1 Natliu Kliau of 
L>hal 

Second 

250 




Chakrtini Diia^ 


2. Malik Slu*r Mu¬ 
hammad Khau 

Nun ot Kot Ha¬ 
kim Kluin. 

Houy. 

•• 1 

t 

1 

1 




Dhori 

Shah Muhamjnad 
of Dbon. 

Secr.nd 

260 

Tazal Ahmad of 
Chak No 1, N. B 

Second 

100 

Bhalwal 

Alam Shah ot Chak 
No 3, N. B 

First 

800 

Hakim Ali i»l Chak 
No 0, N. B 

Do. 

iot> 

Shaikliuimr - 

Haidar At. of Chak 
N.> 2J. N '*•. 

'Third 

200 

Bah<dwal Bakhsh of 
('hak No ic, N- B. 

Do. 

lOO 

Mela 

'I'i,] Mahmud ot 

I Melfl. 

>econd 

250 

GhuUni Muham* 

mad of Wan. 

1)0. 

too 

Kot M(»man 

Sher All of Bucha 
Kahin. 

! 

Do. 

250 

Khuda Bakhsh of 
Kof Moman 

i 

100 

Laly .4m 

Shor Khun of 2U, 
S B 

i 

Do. 

i 

250 

Shei Muhammad cd 
MorulianWcila. 

Do. 

i 100 

i 

Ghan K.ila 

HuRsnin Mutiam- 
mad of Ghari 

1 Kala 

Third 

200 



! 

1 

1 

.lalla Makljdum 

, Sultiiu Mahmud of 
, .lalla ^l.ikhdum. 

First 

300 



1 

Gurna 

Muhammid Khdn 
i of Gurna 

Second 

260 

Ah Akhav of Talib- 
wdla. 

Second 

100 

Midli Haiijha 

Fazal Din of Midh 
lianjha 

Do 

250 




Badar 

Bahmai Kiiuu ot 
Badar 

Do 

250 

Ghulam Muham¬ 

mad of Mn'iua 
Hazara. 

j First 

150 


i Total 

... 

3.700 

... 


1,100 


1 Gkand Total 


4,?00 
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